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The  reader  is  requested  to  pardon  literal  er- 
rois,  and  to  correct  the  following,  which  affect 
the  sense. 

Page      7.  Line  10.  Lower  Margin :  for  scnectale  read  senectutc. 

21 11.  For  Mehsigines  read  Melesigenes. 

37 3  from  the  bottom,  for  order  read  ardour 

43 15.  For  Sycros  read  Scyros. — p.  44,  do. 

54 9.  For  Eubrcea  read  Euhoea. 

57 13.  For  Aradas  read  Aradus. 

60 11.  For  stores  read  stories. 

72 11.  For  hoatu  magni  read  liiatu  mugno. 

79 Last  line:  read  y^ii^.ri  tuv. 

84 7.  Omit  these  words,  which  in  his  time  was 

earlier  than  now. 

ib 16.  Read  :  praise  a  large  ship,  but  freight  a 

small  one. 

87 11.  The  words,  supposing  the  workmanship  I o 

be  equal  should  follow  cieww  to  one,  1. 14. 

Ill 7  from  the  bottom,  for  ready  read  already. 

120 2.  For  Ticyon  read  Sicyon. 

140 17.  For  we  read  he. 

142 Last  line :  for  Aai/Myiog  read  Aeii/JbovibS. 

171 14.  Re&d  remain  i)i  Phceacia. 

191 5.  Tor  instruments  reaA  instrument. 

197 3.  For  wool  read  woof. 

198 1,  For  web  read  jmttern. 


PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  this  small  Volume  begs  leave 
to  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  any 
errors  of  the  pen  or  the  press,  that  he  may  dis- 
cover. This  favour  he  solicits,  not  from  con- 
sciousness of  haste  or  negligence ;  for  the  Work 
has  been  longer  detained,  intra  penetralia  icstas, 
than  required  by  Horace,  and  been  frequently, 
and  carefully  revised;  but  from  the  vast  number 
of  minute  particulars,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  corresponding  quotations  and  references, 
by  which  they  are  authenticated.  These  he  has 
thro\vn  into  the  lower  margin,  that  they  may 
occasion  no  interruption  to  the  pleasure,  which, 
he  hopes,  the  reader  will  find  in  contemplating 
the  learning  and  government,  arts  and  manners,, 
of  the  heroic  times  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
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At  the  same  time,  he  flatters  himself  with 
the  hope,  that  an  account  of  the  earliest  peiiod 
of  classical  antiquity,  verified  by  these  authorities, 
will  also  be  acceptable  to  the  student  and  the 
man  of  letters,  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  sys- 
tematic Archaeologia  Homerica;  which,  as  far  as 
he  knows,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  literature, 
notmthstanding  the  Antiquitates  Homericse  of 
Feithius,  which  he  suspects  to  be  little  known, 
and  knows  to  be  defective. 

Indocti  discant,  &,  ament  meminissc  pcriti. 
Plura  rccognosces :  pauca  docendus  eris. 
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AGE   OF   HOMER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  the  state  of  science,  arts  and  manners  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  as  delineated  in  the  works 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  with  some  remarks  on  the 
writings  and  genius  of  Homer.  A  faithful  and  mi- 
nute account  of  the  learning,  institutions  and 
■domestic  customs  of  each  remarkable  period  in  the 
history  of  man,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  literature. 
Books  of  antiquities  either  make  slight  mention  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts,  or 
omit  them  altogether;  and  they  mingle  the  civil  and 
military  affairs  of  different  ages,  without  either 
marking  the  peculiarities  of  each  particular  era,  or 
tracing  the  progress  of  manners  and  civilization  from 
one  period  to  another.  Such  works  are,  in  general, 
intended  for  books  of  reference,  in  which  the  student 
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may  find  an  explanation  of  such  particulars  as  occur 
in  ancient  authors,  and  they  are  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose;  but  it  would  be  also  desirable  to  see  a  deli- 
neation of  some  distinguished  periods  singly,  point- 
ing out  the  advances,  which  the  human  mind  had 
made  in  science  and  philosophy,  politics  and  war, 
the  fine  and  useful  arts,  agriculture  and  mechanics, 
the  labour  of  the  loom,  and  domestic  economy. 
These  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  such  abundance 
in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  that  I  question, 
whether  we  have  as  minute  an  account  of  the  man- 
ners of  any  people  in  modern  times;  but  they  are 
so  briefly  and  casually  mentioned,  and  so  widely 
scattered  through  their  works,  that  considerable  in- 
dustry is  necessary  to  collect  and  arrange  them. 

To  relieve  such  a  work  from  the  formality  of  an 
Archaeologia,  it  might  be  thrown  into  a  biographical 
form.  Some  hero  might  be  selected,  in  the  narrative 
of  whose  life  all  the  manners  of  his  age  might  be 
introduced :  but  far  be  from  me  the  presumption  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Xenophon,  Fenelon,  and  Bar- 
thelemi.  Even  one,  who  had  more  confidence  in  his 
own  genius,  might  be  deterred  by  the  common  fate 
of  imitators ;  who,  though  they  may  excel  their  ori- 
ginals, are  held  in  little  estimation ;  and  if  they  fail, 
sink  immediately  into  contempt  and  oblivion :  be- 
sides, that  in  such  works  of  fancy,  the  truth  of  his- 
tory must  be  frequently  warped,  or  sacrificed  to  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  piece.     The  heroic  ages 
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also,  are  too  destitute  of  incidents  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  such  a  composition :  but  if  any  one  feels 
an  ambition  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  Cyropjedia, 
Telemachus,  or  Anacharsis,  there  is  still  wanting  an 
animated  representation  of  Roman  manners;  and 
as  a  stock,  on  which  it  may  be  grafted,  he  may  se- 
lect the  life  of  Horace.  This  would  embrace  all  the 
illustrious  poets  and  historians,  orators  and  philoso- 
phers, statesmen  and  warriors  of  the  Augustan  age. 
From  his  own  works  might  be  gleaned  an  account 
of  his  father  and  his  Venusinian  farm ;  his  education 
at  Rome,  and  studies  at  Athens;  his  military  ser- 
vice under  Brutus,  and  his  promotion  at  the  court 
of  Augustus ;  the  names  and  personal  qualities  of 
all  his  intimate  friends ;  his  excursions  to  Brundu- 
sium,  and  his  country  seats;  the  situation  of  his 
farm,  his  domestic  economy,  and  his  amusements 
in  town  and  country;  the  peculiarities  of  his  own 
temper,  and  of  his  associates ;  with  his  amours  and 
amorous  quarrels.  With  the  aid  of  ancient  authors, 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  the  sub- 
terraneous treasures  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
the  author  might  furnish  a  description  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  that 
might  rival,  in  minuteness,  that  which  I  hope  to 
give  of  the  times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Despair- 
ing of  success  in  such  an  attempt,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  providing  materials  for  some  superior 
artist. 
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This  subject  must  be  particularly  interesting  to 
the  philologist,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  philosopher. 
Every  enlightened  mintl  will  be  gratified  by  ob- 
serving the  commencement  and  progress  of  refine- 
ment: and  it  will  be  amusing  to  all,  to  be  introduced 
to  the  interior  of  a  family,  that  existed  three  thousand 
years  before  we  were  bom. 

As  many  of  the  particulars,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert,  are  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  I  think  it  expe- 
dient  to  premise  a  brief  account  of  their  lives,  and 
the  age  in  which  they  lived :  but,  instead  of  involv- 
ing the  reader  in  a  detail  of  controverted  fables,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  narrative  given  of  the 
father  of  poetry,  by  the  father  of  history,  and  the 
few  anecdotes,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  relative 
to  the  Ascraean  bard. 

The  life  of  Homer,  by  Herodotus,  is  admitted  to 
be  a  work  of  great  antiquity,  even  by  those,  who 
doubt  whether  it  came  from  his  own  hand.  There 
is  nothhig  in  it  marvellous,  nor  even  strange;  no  su- 
pernatural agents,  no  precocity  of  genius.  It  pro- 
fesses to  be  written  by  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, who  was  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
resided  in  Samos,  at  no  great  distance  from  Homer's 
country.  Having  always  made  these  pretensions, 
it  must,  at  least,  have  been  nearly  as  ancient  as  he 
was,  and  is  written  in  the  same  dialect,  that  he  em- 
ployed.    It  bears  all  the  appearance  of  being  com- 
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piled  from  the  traditions,  which  prevailed  in  those 
cities,  which  Homer  undoubtedly  frequented ;  yet  it 
is  not  calculated  to  answer  any  partial  purpose.     It 
does  not  even  decide  the  controversy  concerning  the 
place  of  his  birth,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the 
contending  cities.     Whether,  therefore,  Herodotus 
were  the  author  or  not,  it  bears  as  strong  marks  of 
credibility,  as  any  other  account  that  has  come  down 
to  our  time.     With  respect  to  Homer  himself,  he  is 
not  represented  as  being  famed  in  his  youth  for  any 
extraordinary  quality,  except   such  a  readiness  of 
extemporaneous  versification  as  has  been  common 
in  other  countries,  which  boast  of  a  lively  people,  a 
flexible  tongue,  and  a  climate  that  admits  of  an  idle, 
wandering  life.     The  narrative  commences,  like  his 
general  history,  with  tJie  author's  name;  and  I  can- 
not see  any  good  reason,  why   the  writer  should 
falsely  assume  the  name  of  the  historian :  his  own 
fame  would  of  course  be  sunk ;  and  there  was  no 
factious  purpose  to  serve. 

The  principal  circumstance,  which  has  led  some 
learned  men  to  question  or  deny  the  authenticity  of 
this  piece,  is  a  remarkable  discordance,  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  Homer's  birth,  between  it  and  the 
general  history ;  but,  if  these  works  were  composed 
at  distant  j^eriods  in  the  life  of  Herodotus,  he  may 
either  have  fallen  into  this-  error  through  inadver- 
tency, or  may,  in  the  interim,  have  obtained  additional 
information,  and  not  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  cor- 
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rcct  his  former  mistake.  This  is  more  likely  than 
that  one,  who  wished  to  pass  for  Herodotus,  should 
forge  a  history  in  his  name,  without  adverting  to 
those  passages  in  his  history,  in  which  he  had  made 
mention  of  Homer. 

Newton,  after  deducting  300  years  from  the  chro- 
nology of  the  fabulous  and  heroic  ages,  fixes  the 
destruction  of  Troy  to  the  year  904,  B.  C. ;  and 
concludes,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  contempo- 
raries, and  flourished  about  the  year  870.  To  these 
conclusions  he  was  led  by  the  sphere  of  Chiron, 
and  the  succession  of  kings,  the  assertion  of  Hesiod, 
and  the  opinion  of  Herodotus.  From  the  position 
of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points  on  the  sphere, 
or  scheme  of  the  heavens,  said  to  have  been  made 
by  Chiron  for  the  use  of  the  Argonauts,  he  is  en- 
abled to  fix  the  date  of  that  expedition  to  the  year 
937,  B.  C.  As  the  sons  of  the  Argonauts  fought  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  Hesiod  asserts,  that  he  lived  in 
the  following  generation,*  the  dates  of  these  events 
also  are  determined ;  and  from  Herodotus  it  appears, 
that  Homer  lived  at  the  same  time. 

This  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  those  frequent 
allusions  in  Homer  to  the  degeneracy  of  his  own 
times,  when  compared  with  those  of  which  he  wrote. 
But  supposing  Homer  to  have  been  forty  or  fifty 


*  Works  Si  Days,  17,3. 
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years  older  than  Hesiod,  and  to  have  composed  his 
poems  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  there  might  be 
an  interval  between  that  time  and  the  siege  of  Troy, 
that  would  justify  those  expressions.  In  modern 
times,  it  might  not  be  sufficient,  to  account  for  such 
comparisons;  but  when  we  consider,  that  both  the 
poet  and  his  hearers  delighted  in  the  marvellous, 
and  that  few  of  those  who  heard  him  had  any  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  times  before  their  own,  we  may 
not  think  these  phrases  inconsistent  with  the  calcu- 
tion.  Newton  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making 
them  contemporaries. — Madame  Dacier  will  have 
Homer  to  be  older  than  Hesiod,  because  be  calls  the 
river  of  vEgypt,  ^Egyptus,  while  Hesiod  gives  it  the 
more  modern  name  of  the  Nile :  but  although  this 
appellation  was  known  in  Baeotia,  it  may  have  been 
later  in  coming  into  use  in  Chios.  Cicero*  also 
believed  Homer  to  have  been  the  elder  by  many 
ages;  Clarke  takes  the  same  side,  arguing  from  some 
points  in  prosody ;  and  the  Greek  scholiast,  from  cer- 
tain proper  names:  but  surely  some  words  may 
have  been  pronounced  differently  in  such  distant 
countries ;  and  who  can  tell  which  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation was  the  earlier?  That  Homer  wrote  before 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  80  years  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,   has  been  argued   from   his   silence   con- 
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cerning  that  event,  though  it  occasioned  a  general 
revolution  both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  particularly  in 
the  government  and  geographical  partition  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  he  so  accurately  describes  as  they 
existed  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  thought,  that 
had  he  lived  after  that  convulsion,  he  would  certainly 
have  noted  the  changes,  which  it  occasioned  in  the 
condition  of  the  Pelopidae ;  as  he  does,  the  extinction 
of  the  Royal  Family  in  iEtolia*;  especially  as  he 
records  the  acts  of  Hercules,  f  Neither  does  he  make 
any  mention  of  the  Ionian,  vEolian,  and  Dorian 
emigrations,  or  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons. 

That  they  did  not  write,  if  they  wrote  at  all,  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  time,  is  evident  from  several  pas- 
sages, in  which  one  must  have  imitated  or  copied 
the  other ;  except  they  were  both  indebted  to  some 
of  those  numerous  poets,  who  are  said  to  have  flour- 
ished before  them.  The  charge  of  imitation  must  be 
fixed  by  deciding  the  question  of  priority;  or  the 
question  of  priority  decided  by  fixing  the  charge  of 
imitation.  With  respect  to  a  common  original,  it 
has  been  said,  that  seventy-five  poets  flourished  be- 
fore Homer;  but  as  we  know  nothing  of  them  but 
a  catalogue  of  names,  we  may  dismiss  the  notion, 
that  Homer  and  Hesiod  derived  any  aid  from  them, 
as  mere  conjecture. 


*  II.  ii.  643.         f  11.  vii.  3C3.  xi.  C90.  Odyss.  xxi.  25,  &  alibi. 
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They  are  both  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  the 
gods  appellations  for  things  or  persons,  different 
from  those  used  by  men ;  but  this,  with  several  short 
phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  I  rather  consider  as 
the  poetical  phraseology  of  the  times,  than  as  marks 
of  imitation.  With  them  I  would  also  class  proverbial 
phrases,  and  a  remarkable  similarity  of  expression, 
particularly  of  epithets,  running  through  their  whole 
style.*  Omitting  these,  therefore,  let  us  proceed  to 
more  decided  marks  of  resemblance. 

Hesiod  says  of  a  poet;f  "A  sweet  voice  flows 
from  his  mouth :"  Homer,:j:  of  an  orator :  "  From 
his  tongue  flowed  a  voice  sweeter  than  honey,"  The 
idea  is  common  and  natural ;  but  the  imitation 
seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  similarity  of  the  expressions 
in  Greek. §  If  so,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the 
more  simple  line  of  Hesiod  as  the  original,  and 
Homer's  as  an  enlargement  and  improvement  upon 
it.  This  is  more  likely  than  that  Hesiod  should 
adopt  so  simple  an  idea  only  to  deteriorate  it. 

They  both  describe  the  Chimera ;(|  and  Homer's 


*  Compare  Works  and  Days,  615,  with  Iliad,  xviii.  486. — 
Theogony,  35  with  Iliad  xxii.  126.  and  Odyssey  xix.  163.  Theo- 
gony  38,  with  Homer  passim. — Iliad  v.  158,  with  Theogony  606. 

t  Theog.  97.    +  II.  i.  249. 

II  Theog.  323.  II.  vi.  181. 
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description  consists  of  the  last  two  lines  of  Hesiod's, 
word  for  word.  This,  I  conceive  to  be  a  mark  of 
imitation.  These  lines  are  a  summary  and  illus- 
tration of  what  Hesiod  had  said  before.  Now  it  is 
more  natural,  that  Homer  should  content  him- 
self with  this  concise  description  as  he  found  it,  than 
that  Hesiod  should  adopt  it  from  Homer,  and  then 
prefix  to  it  the  same  particulars  in  different  words. 
Hesiod  is  led  by  his  subject  to  amplify;  and  Homer 
to  abridge.  In  the  one,  it  is  part  of  an  enumeration 
and  description  of  monsters:  in  the  other,  it  is  a 
circumstance  incidentally  mentioned  by  Glaucus  on 
the  point  of  engaging  with  Diomede,  when  it  would 
be  unseasonable  to  expatiate. 

Speaking  of  sleep  and  death,  the  sons  of  night, 
Hesiod  says,*  "  The  flaming  sun  never  looks  upon 
them  with  his  beams,  mounting  to  heaven  nor  de- 
scending from  heaven."  Homerf  borrows  the  first 
part  of  this  quotation,  which  he  applies  to  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians,  in  the  same  words ;  but  the  latter 
clause  he  amplifies  thus :  ''  neither  when  he  marches 
to  the  starry  heaven,  nor  when  he  returns  from  hea- 
ven to  earth :"  and  adds :  "  but  dismal  night  is 
spread  over  these  miserable  mortals."  Here,  I 
think,  that  Homer  enlarges  upon  Hesiod,  rather 
than  that  Hesiod  abridges  Homer.     An  imitator 


*  Theog.  756.        f  Od.  xi.  15. 
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may  condense  his  author ;  but  then  it  must  be  with 
a  view  to  some  improvement,  which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  Hesiod  in  either  of  the  instances  just  quoted, 
or  else  to  some  reason  arising  from  the  circumstances, 
as  in  Homer's  Chimera. 

In  Hesiod's  war  of  the  giants,  and  Homer's  battle 
of  the  gods,  there  are  two  lines  alike,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  word.  The  same  resemblance  holds 
throughout  three  lines  in  the  shield  of  Hercules 
(156)  and  the  eighteenth  Iliad  (535)  with  the  varia- 
tion of  one  woi'd.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  to- 
ken  of  originality;  but  if  one  instance  of  imitation 
in  Homer  has  been  detected,  this,  I  presume,  must 
be  imputed  to  him  also. 

The  terror  of  Pluto  is  also  cortlmon  to  both :  but 
if  Homer's  divine  lines  werfe  taken  from  Hesiod's, 
how  nobly  does  he  assert  his  superiority  ;*  and  yet 
the  war  of  the  Titans  is  wrought  up  to  a  wonderful 
pitch  of  sublimity,  commotion,  tumult  and  terror. 

Aeiffag  d'sx  ^^omv  aXro  xai  '«%?>  /^JJ  oi  uT£g^s 
Taiav  ava^^/j^iii  UoSiidauv  ivvoaiy^uv. 
Oixta  hi  ^vrfloiffi  xa/  a^avtxroiffi  (pavuvi, 

II.  XX.  61. 

(The  last  line  occurs  two  or  three  times  in  Hesiod,  except  AgyaXs 
for  'Sfis^daXl.    Theog.  749,  &c.)  - 

Tgsffs  ^Aidrig  svi^oigi  ■/.ala(p'^ipt,imi(!iv  avaffifuv, 

Tilrivsg  ^'uTola^asioi,  Kgovov  ai^fig  iovng. 

Hesiod.  Theog.  850. 
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While,  however,  we  bestow  the  palm  of  genius  on 
Homer,  we  must,  for  the  same  reason,  concede  the 
])rize  of  originality  to  Hesiod  ;  for  it  is  impossible, 
that  he  should  have  so  fallen  off,  had  he  seen  Ho- 
mer. He  would  rather  have  passed  it  by  as  inimi- 
table. On  the  other  hand,  such  a  hint  was  well  cal- 
culated to  kindle  the  ambition  of  his  rival. 

In  the  description  of  this  celestial  warfare,  Homer 
is  concise  and  Hesiod  copious.  Still  Homer's  may 
be  the  imitation,  both  because  it  is  an  incident  of 
less  moment  in  the  Iliad  than  the  Theogony ;  and 
because  in  the  passage  already  cited  it  is  a  manifest 
improvement.  That  one  of  them  is  an  imitation  of 
the  other,  is,  I  think,  clear,  from  that  passage  and 
from  the  commencement  of  each.*  Speaking  of  the 
rivers,  Hesiod  says  merely:  "It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  names  to  them  all :"  but  Homer  could  not  give 
names  to  all  the  Greeks,  if  he  had  ten  tongues  and 
as  many  mouths,  a  voice  of  iron  and  brazen  lungs. 
Virgil  could  not  enumerate  the  infernal  torments  nor 
even  the  different  modes  of  grafting  trees  without  a 
hundred  tongues  and  mouths,  and  an  iron  voice. 
Again,  Hesiod  is  content  with  plunging  the  Titans 
into  Tartarus  as  far  below  the  earth,  as  heaven  is 
above  it.     Homer's  Jupiter  threatens  to  bury  the  re- 


*  2x>.'/;fov   b'iZ^ovlriGi    {Zi\jc.)    -/mi   oZ^i'JjOv    and    j\imv 

Thws.  «39.  11.  XX.  oG 
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fractory  gods  as  fai*  below  Tartarus,  as  the  earth  is 
below  heaven.  Virgil,  to  out-do  them  both,  makes 
Tartarus  twice  as  far  below  the  other  infernal  re- 
gions, as  heaven  is  above  them.  This  spirit  of  ex- 
aggeration in  Virgil,  who  is  a  j^rofessed  imitator, 
leads  us  to  ascribe  Homer's  extravagance  to  the  same 
cause. 

These  instances  are  in  favour  of  Hesiod.  On  the 
other  hand.  Homer's  Vulean  took  but  one  day  to  fall 
from  Olympus  to  Lemnos:  but  Hesiod  asserts,  that 
an  anvil  would  be  nine  days  and  nights  in  falling 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  as  many  from  the  eartli 
into  Tartarus,  still  adhering  to  his  former  statement, 
as  to  their  relative  distances.  Milton  requires  but 
nine  days  for  the  fall  of  his  angels  through  both 
spaces.  In  his  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Vulcan  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  time  assigned  in  Homer  j  but 
like  an  imitator,  amplifies  in  the  description.* 

and  how  he  fell 
From  heaven,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove, 
Sheer  o'er  the  ciystal  battlements.     From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  Zenith,  like  a  falling  star 
On  Lemnos,  the  ^gean  isle. 

These  observations  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the 


*  Par.  Lost.  l.  740. 
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shield  of  Hercules  and  the  shield  of  Achilles.  These 
have  such  a  remarkable  resemblance  both  in  the  ge- 
neral idea  and  the  particular  descriptions,  that  one 
must  have  been  taken  from  the  other;  but  Homer 
embellishes  Hesiod  and  avoids  his  extravagance. 
Three  lines  have  been  already  referred  to,  that  occur 
in  each  poem;  and  in  Hesiod,  we  find  the  rough 
draft  of  those  pictures,  which  Homer  has  so  beauti- 
fully finished  in  his  eighteenth  Iliad.* 

There  are  two  lines  in  Hesiod's  agricultural  poem, 
and  two  in  the  Iliad,  expressive  of  the  same  senti- 
ment ;f  and  that  one  author  has  copied  from  the 
other  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  words  are  the 
same  in  both.  On  the  whole,  I  think,  the  test  of 
imitation  would  indicate,  that  Hesiod  wrote  before 
Homer.  I  conceive,  that  when  two  writers  concur 
so  nearly  in  sentiment  and  language,  that  one  of 
them  must  have  imitated  the  other,  the  imitation 
i^hould  be  imputed  to  him,  by  whom  a  passage  is 
most  embellished,  whether  by  expansion  or  conden- 
sation; and  that  this  criterion  confers  priority  on 
Hesiod  and  superiority  on  Homer.  This  conjectu- 
ral criticism  may  be  allowed  some  weight,  at  least 
when  other  notes  pf  time  are  so  scanty  and  ambiguous. 


*  Compare  Shield  242,  with  Iliad  xviii.  514;  and  Shield  273, 
with  Iliad  xviii.  491. 

f  Work*  and  Days,  317.    Odyss.  xvii.  347.     Iliad  xxiv.  44. 
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Except  Hesiod,  the  only  authors,  that  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  from  whom  Homer  could  have 
borrowed,  are  the  more  ancient  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament.   As  he  is  supposed  by  the  best  chronolo- 
gers  to  have  flourished  above  one  hundred  years  after 
Solomon,  and  to  have  survived  Ahab  above  fifty 
years,  he  may  have  had  access  to  the  Sacred  Histo- 
rians, as  far  down  as  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  and 
received  some  account  of  the  reign  of  Ahab  and  the 
life  of  Elijah.    He  may,  at  least,  have  obtained  some 
account  of  these  events  and  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
in  conversation  with  those  Pheni'cian  merchants  and 
mariners,  with  whom  he  appears  in  his  Odyssey  to 
have  been  so  well  acquainted,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  made  such  distant  voyages.     We  cannot  deny, 
that  this  is  possible.     Whether  it  is  probable,  let 
every  one  judge  for  himself.     It  would  certainly  re- 
quire strong  marks  of  resemblance  to  persuade  us, 
that  he  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  if  in- 
deed he  possessed  them;  but,  if  so,  they  will  form 
an  additional  criterion  in  judging  of  the  time  at 
which  he  wrote. 

The  close  similitude  between  the  manners  of  Ho- 
mer's characters  and  those  described  by  the  Sacred 
Historians,  would  deserve  particular  notice  in  a  trea- 
tise on  the  antiquities  of  Hom,er,  but  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  marks  of  imitation :  for  the  same  customs 
have  not  only  at  all  times  been  universally  diffused 
over  Asia,  but  remain  unaltered  till  the  present  day. 
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There  arc  also  a  variety  of  parallel  passat^es,  contain- 
ing moral  sentiments,  with  which  Duporte  has  filled 
his  Gnomologia  Homerica :  but  the  same  are  to  be 
found,  in  various  authors,  beside  the  Sacred  Writers 
and  Homer,  being  only  natural  expressions  of  the 
feelings  of  the  mind.  Thus,  the  condolence  of 
Achilles  with  Priam,  on  the  death  of  Hector,  is  very 
similar  to  the  consolation,  which  David  administered 
to  himself  on  the  death  of  his  child.  "  Now  he  is 
dead,"  said  David,  "  wherefore  should  I  fast  ?  Can 
I  bring  him  back  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
shall  never  return  to  me."*  "Bear  up,"  says  Achilles, 
"and  do  not  indulge  perpetual  grief;  for  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  grieving  for  your  son :  nor  will  you 
restore  him  to  life,  before  you  have  suffered  some 
other  calamity;"  which  is,  perhaps,  a  milder  expres- 
sion, after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  for,  "before  you 
go  to  him."f 

Without  deciding  on  any  thing,  I  shall  lay  some 
strikinsr  coincidences  before  the  reader.  The  first 
occurs  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings ;  and  though  this 
book  did  not,  probably,  exist  in  its  present  fonn,  in 
the  days  of  Homer,  he  may  have  seen  the  detached 
fragments,  of  which,  it  seems  to  have  been  composed, 
or  beard  the  principal  facts  from  Phenician  travel- 
lers.    Jehosophat  said  to  Ahab:  "Is  there  not  here 


♦  2  Sam.  xii.  23.  f  See  also  Sophocles,  Eleetra.  1.  136. 
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a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  might  inquire  of 
him  ?"  In  like  manner,  Achilles  said  to  Agamemnon : 
"Come,  now,  let  us  inquire  of  some  prophet."-*  And 
Ahab  said  unto  Jehosophat:  "There  is  yet  one  man: 
but  I  hate  him;  for  hedoth  not  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning  me  but  evil."  In  like  manner,f  Agamemnon 
says  to  Chalcas:  "Prophet  of  ills,  you  never  spoke 
any  thing  agreeable  to  me;  but  always  took  delight 
in  prophesying  evil."  On  the  same  occasion,  MicaiaTi, 
in  his  reply  to  Ahab,  represents  the  Lord,  as  saying — 
"Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up  and 
fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead  ?  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit 
and  said,  I  will  persuade  him :  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
him.  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said,  I  will  go  forth  and 
be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets :  and 
the  Lord  said ;  Go  forth,  and  do  so."  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  Sacred  Historian  does  not  relate 
this  as  a  fact,  but  as  an  allegory  used  by  Micaiah. 
A  similar  allegory  is  employed  by  Homer.t  "Ju- 
piter determined  to  send  a  deceitful  dream  to  Aga- 
memnon, and  thus  addressed  him :  Hence,  thou  per- 
nicious dream  :  go  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  :  and 
tell  Agamemnon  to  arm  for  battle."  Here  the  co- 
incidence is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  the  idea 

is,  perhaps,  no  where  else  to  be  met  with,  and  be- 
cause the  two  passages  occur  so  near  to  each  other 

in  both  authors ;  and  both  spirits  are  sent  on  similar 

errands. 


*  1  Kings  xxii.  7.— 11.  i.  62.         +  11.  i.  106.         +  II.  ii.  5. 
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Another  extraordinary  coincidence,  except  we  sup- 
pose Homer  to  have  seen  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Eleventh  Iliad,  (27.)*  where  he  says, 
expressly,  that  "Jupiter  fixed  the  rainbow  in  the 
cloud,  as  a  siffii  to  mortal  men :"  agreeably  to  these 
words  of  ISIoses :  -f-"I  have  set  myrainboiv  in  the  cloud; 
and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me 
and  the  earth."  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same,  that 
is  applied  to  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  first  chapter; 
and  is  there  interpreted  by  Robertson,  "  a  token  of 
the  interposition  of  God  ;"  which  agrees  exactly  with 
the  Greek  word  selected  by  Homer. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  his  Iliad,  (527.) 
Homer  puts  this  allegory  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero. 
"Two  urns  are  placed  on  the  floor  of  Jove,  full  of 
the  gifts  which  he  bestows;  the  one,  of  good;  the 
other,  of  evil.  He,  to  whom  he  gives  them  mixed, 
will  sometimes  meet  with  evil,  sometimes  with 
good :  but  he,  to  whom  he  gives  sorrow,  will  be  al- 
ways exposed  to  injuries.  Dire  calamity  will  per- 
secute him,  while  he  remains  upon  the  earth.  He 
will  pass  through  life,  honoured  neither  by  gods  nor 
men."  This  has  the  appearance  of  an  amplification 
of  the  eighth  verse  of  the  seventy-fifth  psalm: — "In 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup;  and  the  wine  is 


*  i^iSGiv  ioiKolsg,  ag  rs  K^oviuv 

f  Gen.  ix.  13. 
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red.  It  is  full  of  mixture;  and  he  poureth  out  of 
the  same :  but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  shall  wring  them  out  and  drink  them." 

If  these  correspondences  had  occured  between 
Homer  and  any  Greek  author  of  a  remoter  age,  we 
should  hardly  hesitate,  in  pronouncing  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Iliad  to  be  imitations.  There  are 
some  others,  which  I  will  insert,  though  they  may 
be  more  easily  accounted  for,  by  a  natural  coinci- 
dence in  the  sentiments  and  language  of  men  wri- 
ting on  similar  subjects. 

Job*  says,  "Inquire  of  the  former  age:  for  we  are 
of  yesterday  and  know  nothing :"  and  Homer,f — 
"  Tell  me,  ye  Muses,  for  ye  know  all  things:  but  we 
hare  only  heard  a  rumour,  and  know  nothing." 
Moses  permits  the  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife, 
or  built  a  new  house,  to  return  home,  lest  he  die  in 
the  battle,  and  another  man  take  his  wife  and  his 
house ;  and  Homer  laments,  as  peculiarly  hard,  the 
fate  of  a  man,  who  had  left  a  wife  and  an  unfin- 
ished house  in  his  own  country.  In  the  fiftieth 
Psalm,  the  Lord  is  introduced,  saying:  "I  will  not 
reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices;"  that  is,  for  your 
neglect  of  sacrifices:  and  Chalcas  adopts  the  same 
sentiment  and  form  of  speech  ;t  "Apollo  does  not 
reprove  you  for  your  prayers  and  sacrifices."  Goliath 
challenges  the  Israelites  in  these  words :  "  Choose 
ye  a  man  for  you,  and  let  him  come  down  to  me.  If 
he  be  able  to  fight  and  to  kill  me,  then  will  we  be 

*  Job.  viii.  9.         t  II.  ii.  86.         +  II.  i.  93. 
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your  servants  :  but  if  I  prevail  against  him  and  kill 
him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  servants.  Give  me  a  man 
that  we  may  fight  together."  So  Hector  says  to  the 
Greeks:  "  Let  any  man  that  will  fight  with  me,  come 
hither,  to  be  a  chamjiion  against  Hector:"  and  it 
was  agreed,  that,  if  Menelaus  killed  Paris,  the  Trojans 
should  pay  ti'ibute  to  the  Greeks  for  ever.  But  this 
may  relate  rather  to  manners  than  style. 

The  uniformity,  that  prevails  in  the  customs  of  the 
East,  and  in  the  condition  of  all  countries  that  are 
thinly  inhabited,  sometimes  occasions  a  resemblance 
between  the  similitudes  employed  by  Homer  and  in 
Scripture.  Thus  Homer  has  the  following  com- 
parison :  "As  destructive  fire  rages  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  thick  wood."*  The  same 
simile  occurs  in  the  Psalms :f  "As  the  fire  burneth 
a  wood,  and  the  flame  setteth  the  mountains  on  fire." 
Thus  too,  the  similies  of  the  lion  and  the  shepherds,! 
in  Isaiah  and  Homer  :  "  Like  as  the  lion,"  says  the 
Hebrew  Prophet,  "  roaring  on  his  prey,  when  a  mul- 
titude of  shepherds  is  called  forth  against  him,  will 
not  be  afraid  of  their  voice,  nor  abate  himself  for 
their  noise."  A  similar  comparison  is  thus  expressed 
by  the  Grecian  Bard  :  "As  a  lion,  bred  in  the  moun- 
tains, impelled  by  hunger  to  attack  the  sheep,  and 
even  to  enter  the  fenced  fold,  though  he  find  the  shep- 
herds defending  them  with  dogs  and  spears,  cannot 
endure  to  retreat  without  making  an  attempt  upon 
their  strong  hold." 

*  II.  XV.  605.  f  Psalms  xxxii.  14.  J  II.  xii.  299. — Isaiah  xxxi.  4. 
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I  SHALL  now  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  life  of 
Homer  by  Herodotus,  not  only  as  the  most  authentic 
account  of  our  Author,  but  also  as  exhibiting  a  pic- 
ture of  manners  very  ancient  and  little  known,  and 
thus  according  with  every  object  of  this  tract. 

His  mother,  Critheis,  having  been  seduced,  was 
advised  to  hide  her  shame  by  removing  from  Cumae 
of  JEolia  to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building  by  a 
colony  from  Cumse;  and,  while  she  was  attending  a 
festival  at  the  river  Meles,  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
whom  she  named  Melesigines.     Having,  for  some 
years,  supported  him  by  her  labour,  and  given  him 
the  best  education  in  her  power,  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  Phemius,  a  schoolmaster,  who  wanted  a 
servant  to  prepare  some  wool,  which  he  had  received 
in  payment  from  his  scholars.     By  him  the  educa- 
tion of  Homer,  as  we  shall  call  him  by  anticipation, 
was  completed ;  and  when  he  died,  his  pupil  suc- 
ceeded to  his  school.     As  Smyrna  was  a  market  for 
the  export  of  grain,  it  was  frequented  by  sea  faring 
people,  who  took  pleasure  in  the  company  of  Homer. 
Among  these  was  Mentes,  from  Leucas,  a  well  edu- 
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cated  and  intelligent  man  for  those  times.  This  man 
encouraged  Homer,  by  a  pecuniary  reward,  and  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  world,  to  give  up  his  school, 
and  accompany  him  on  a  trading  voyage.  They 
accordingly  visited  Etruria,  Spain  and  Ithaca,  where 
Homer  being  attacked  by  a  violent  complaint  in  his 
eyes,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mentor,  while 
Mentes  paid  a  visit  to  Leucas.  On  his  return,  they 
sailed  for  Colophon,  where  Homer  became  blind ; 
and  so  returned  to  Smyrna,  and  applied  to  poetry. 
After  some  time,  he  removed  to  Cumae,  the  native 
place  of  his  mother,  who  was  then  dead.  Stopping 
on  his  way  at  Neontichus,  a  colony  of  Cumaeans,  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  Tychius,  a  currier,  to 
whom  he  had  introduced  himself  by  a  few  verses, 
which  he  sang  at  the  door  of  his  workshop,  suppli- 
cating relief,  and  celebrating  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  During  his  stay, 
he  exhibited  his  Expedition  of  Amphiaraus,  and  his 
Hymns.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  towns-people 
shewed  the  seat  on  which  he  sat,  while  he  recited 
his  verses,  and  a  poplar  that  had  grown  there  since 
that  time.  Being  still  very  poor,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  Cumae;  and  took  leave  of  Neontichus 
with  a  couplet,  in  which  he  seems  to  contrast  the 
expected  liberality  of  Cumee  with  the  treatment  he 
had  received. 

'  Taking  the  shortest  road  through  Larissa,  he  was 
solicited  to  write  an  epitaph  for  the  monument  of 
Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  with  which  we  are  also 
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favoured  by  Herodotus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  a  brazen  statue  of  a  young  woman,  who  professes, 
that  while  water  flows  and  trees  are  green;  while 
the  sun  shines  and  the  moon  is  bright ;  while  rivers 
run  and  the  sea  washes  the  shore,  she  will  remain  on 
that  tomb,  bedewed  by  her  tears,  and  declare  to  the 
passengers,  that  Midas  is  buried  there.     This  in- 
scription  remained   on   the    pillar  in   the  time  of 
Herodotus.     When   he  found  that  the   Cumaeans 
admired  his  verses,  he  solicited  to  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  promising  to  render  their  city 
famous.    Upon  this  he  was  encouraged  to  prefer  his 
petition  to  the  town  council.     He  accordingly  had 
himself  introduced,  and  explained  his  pretensions. 
These  were  favoured  by  those  who  knew  him;  but 
one  of  the  magistrates  saying,  that  if  they  were  to 
support  all  the  Homeri,  (Cor  so  the  Cumaeans  call 
the  blind)  they  would  soon  have  abundance  of  these 
idle  people,  his  petition  was  rejected,  and  he  received 
the  name  of  Homer.     Being  informed  of  this  deter- 
mination by  the  president,  he  vented  his  feelings  in 
some  verses,  which  have  also  been  preserved  by  his 
biographer.     Then  praying,  that  Cumae  might  never 
have  a  poet  of  celebrity,  he  departed  for  Phoca^a, 
where,  as  usual,  he  recited  his  verses  at  the  places  of 
public  resort,  till  he  was  invited  by  Thestorides,  a 
teacher  of  youth,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him,  and 
let  him  copy  his  verses.     Here  he  composed  the  les- 
ser Iliad,  the  first  lines  of  which  have  also  been 
preserved,  and  the  Phocaeid.     Finding  himself  ne- 
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glected  by  Thestorides,  who  had  formed  a  plan  to 
leave  Phocaea,  and  appropriate  his  poems  to  his  own 
use,  he  reproached  him  in  a  couplet,  the  purport  of 
which  is — of  all  things  inscrutable  by  man,  the  l)eart 
of  man  is  most  inscrutable.  Thestorides,  however, 
took  his  departure  for  Chios,  and  soon  acquired  fame 
and  profit  by  repeating  Homer's  verses  as  his  own. 
As  Homer  still  continued  to  recite  his  poems  for 
bread,  some  Chian  merchants  who  heard  him,  de- 
clared, that  they  had  heard  the  same  verses  from  a 
school-master  at  Chios,  upon  which  he  determined 
immediately  to  confront  the  impostor ;  but  as  there 
was  no  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Chios,  he  embarked 
in  a  ship  bound  for  Erythrsea  and  offered  up  an  ex- 
temporary prayer  in  verse  to  Neptune,  for  a  favour- 
able wind,  a  good  reception  among  just  and  pious 
men,  and  vengeance  on  a  man  who  had  basely  de- 
ceived him,  and  violated  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

On  his  landing,  he  welcomed  Erythraea  in  three 
verses  descriptive  of  the  country :  and  meeting  wilh 
an  old  acquaintance,  he  begged  his  assistance  in  pro- 
curing a  passage  to  Chios.  His  friend  having  ap- 
plied to  some  fishermen,  and  met  with  a  refusal,  Ho- 
mer vented  his  anger  in  four  lines,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  savage  character  and  life  of  sailors,  and 
cautions  them  to  beware  of  oflfending  the  god  of 
hospitality.  The  boat  being  put  back,  he  applied 
to  them  again,  promising  them  a  fair  wind,  if  they 
would  take  him  on  board.  These  rude  seamen  hav- 
ing landed  him  in  Chios,  thought  only  of  their  own 
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affairs,  and  left  our  blind  poet  to  wander  through 
the  country  without  a  guide.     After  some  time,  he 
arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Pine-trees,  and  falling 
asleep  under  a  pine,  one  of  the  cones  fell  upon  him, 
and  awakened  him ;  a  circumstance,  which,  as  usual, 
he  celebrated  in  verse.     At  length  he  was  attracted 
by  the  cries  of  some  goats ;  but,  as  he  approached 
the  herd,  he  was  assaulted  by  the  dogs,  from  which 
he  was  soon  disengaged  by  Glaucus,  the  goatherd, 
who  conducted  him  to  his  cot.     As  the  dogs  con- 
tinued to   bark  at  him,  and  neglected  their   food, 
he   advised   the    goatherd,    in   some   extemporary 
verses,  to  feed  the  dogs  at  the  outside  of  the  door, 
both   to    keep  them   quiet,   and   that   they   might 
more  readily  hear  the  approach  of  a  wild  beast, 
or  a  thief.     Having   finished  his  supper,  and   re- 
lated the  story  of  his   travels  and  adventures,  our 
Poet  went  to  bed,  and  while  he  slept  off  his  fatigue, 
his  host  determined  to  go  in  the  morning  to  Bolissus, 
a  neighbouring  village,  to  inform  his  master  what 
an  extraordinary  guest   he  had   entertained.      His 
master,  like  the  Cumsean  senator,  reprimanded  him 
for  entertaining  blind  beggars ;  but  yet  desired  to  see 
the  stranger,  and,  after  some  conversation,  employed 
him  to  teach  his  children.  During  his  stay  in  this  house, 
he    composed   his  Batrachomuomachia,  Cercopes, 
Margitis  and  Epicichlides,  and  all  his  other  ludic- 
rous pieces,  if  indeed  he  ever  composed  them.    As 
soon  as  his  fame  reached  the  capital,  Thestorides 
abandoned  Chios ;  and,  soon  after.  Homer  removed 
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to  town,  established  a  school,  married,  and  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  unmarried,  and  the 
other  became  the  wife  of  a  Chian.  I  presume  it  was 
here,  he  composed  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  for  He- 
rodotus adds,  tiiat  he  now  applied  himself  to  poetry, 
and  took  occasion  to  record  his  gratitude  to  his  bene- 
factor Tydiius  in  the  Iliad,  and  Mentes,  Phemius 
and  Mentor  in  the  Odyssey. 

His  fame  had,  by  this  time,  pervaded  Ionia  and 
Greece,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  travel  through 
those  countries.  He  first  landed  at  Samos,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Apaturia,  to  which  an  old  ac- 
q  uaintance  procured  him  an  invitation.  On  his  way 
he  interfered  with  some  women  who  were  offering 
a  sacrifice,  and  being  desired  by  one  of  them  to  stand 
oflf  rather  rudely,  he  inquired  into  the  cause,  and 
vented  his  resentment  in  verse,  wishing  that  she 
might  reject  the  courtship  of  the  young,  and  at  last 
be  married  to  an  old  man.  As  he  entered  the  hall 
of  entertainment,  which  was  furnished  with  a  cheer- 
ful fire,  he  stopped  at  the  door,  and  saluted  it  in  five 
lines  to  the  following  purport : — Children  are  the 
pride  of  a  parent,  and  towers  of  a  city:  Horses  an 
ornament  to  the  plain  ;  and  ships  to  the  sea :  Riches 
grace  a  palace  :  Kings  sitting  in  council  are  the 
glory  of  a  state ;  and  a  blazing  fire  is  the  beauty  of 
a  house. 

Having  slept  in  the  town  house,  he  was  accosted 
next  morning  on  his  return  by  some  tilers,  who  were 
kindling  a  kiln  of  tiles,  and  offered  him  a  reward. 
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if  he  would  sing  to  them :  he  immediately  com- 
plied  in  a  long  copy  of  verses,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Kiln.  In  these  he  shows,  that  he  is  in- 
timately acquainted  with  their  art ;  and  prays  for 
every  blessing  on  their  work,  if  they  treat  him  well ; 
otherwise,  imprecates  a  variety  of  curses. 

During  the  winter,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
he  went  round  to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  attended  by 
a  train  of  children,  singing  his  verses,  which  were 
used  for  a  long  time  after  by  the  boys  of  the  city, 
when  they  collected  alms  at  the  feast  of  Apollo.  In 
subject  they  resembled  the  song  of  our  Christmas 
^  Waits,  praying  peace,  plenty,  and  happy  marriages ; 
promising  to  return  like  the  swallow  in  spring,  but 
not  to  be  troublesome  then,  whether  they  got  any 
thing  or  not. 

Setting  sail  in  spring  for  Athens,  he  was  driven 
into  los,  and  detained  there  by  contrary  winds.  As 
the  vessel  was  far  from  the  town,  he  slept  upon  the 
beach,  in  preference  to  lodging  in  the  ship,  though 
in  a  very  frail  state  of  health.  During  his  stay,  the 
towns-people  resorted  to  the  place,  to  enjoy  his 
conversation ;  and  were  joined  by  some  young  men 
just  returned  from  fishing,  who  proposed  a  rid- 
dle, which  none  of  the  party  were  able  to  solve  : 
"What  we  took  we  left:  what  we  did  not  take,  we 
brought  away."  This  they  explained  by  telling 
them,  that  having  taken  no  fish,  they  were  employed, 
while  they  sat  on  the  shore,  in  i"elieving  themselves 
from  certain  troublesome  vermin.     Those  that  they 
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caught,  Ihcy  left  behind :  the  rest  they  were  obliged 
to  bring  with  them.  Disgust  at  this  filthy  solution, 
or  mortification  at  being  unable  to  explain  the  riddle, 
provoked  Homer  to  tell  them  in  verse,  that  they 
must  be  the  sons  of  mean  and  contemptible  parents, 
like  themselves. 

Here  Homer  died,  and  was  buried  by  his  fellow- 
travellers  and  the  towns-people.  The  people  of  the 
island  engraved  this  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  after  his 
poems  had  been  published,  and  were  admired  by 
all :  Here  the  earth  covers  that  sacred  head,  the  divine 
Homer,  the  panegyrist  of  heroes.* 

Herodotus  concludes  with  two  reasons  for  con- 
sidering Homer  as  an  ^olian,  and  not  an  Ionian, 
or  Dorian,  and  for  fixing  the  precise  time  at  which 
he  lived;  though  he  himself  was  a  Dorian,  having 
acquired  the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  he  wrote,  at 
Samos.  That  he  was  an  ^olian,  he  argues  from 
two  circumstances  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  Iliad, 
which  were  peculiar  to  that  people;  namely,  the 
use  of  a  five  pronged  spit,  or  fork,  instead  of  one 
with  three  prongs,  and  their  not  burning  a  certain 
part  of  the  victim.f 

In  tracing  the  era  at  which  Homer  lived,  he  is 
very  particular.     From  the  Trojan  Expedition  till 

*  'Ev^ddi  TYi'j  }i^Yjv  xi(paXyiv  -/.ala  yaia  xaXuTlei 
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the  building  of  Cities,  in  Lesbos,  was  130  years: 
from  that  time  till  the  building  of  Curaae,  20  years: 
from  that  event  till  the  founding  of  the  colony  of 
Smyrna,  when  Homer  was  born,  18  years:  and 
thence  till  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  622  years. 
Homei*,  therefore,  was  born  168  years  after  the  Tro- 
jan expedition.  In  Euterpe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
said,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  400  years,  and 
not  more,  before  Herodotus,  who  was  four  years  old 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece ;  consequently  about 
220  years  later  than  stated  in  his  life. 

As  there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
poems  of  Hesiod,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  him  here.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
CumsB,  in  ^Eolia,  the  birth  place  of  Homer's  mother, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  on  ac- 
count of  debt.  There  are  two  different  stories  told, 
and  copies  of  verses  preserved,  concerning  poetical 
contests,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged 
with  Homer,  one  at  Chalcis,  the  other  at  Delos;  to 
the  latter  of  which,  perhaps,  some  lines  in  Homer's 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  (v.  149)  may  refer.  In  one  or 
both  of  these  he  is  said  to  have  been  victorious;  as 
attested  by  an  inscription  on  a  tripod,  set  up  at 
Helicon  to  the  muses,*  and  by  a  fragment,  ascribed 
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lo  him  by  an  old  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  the  stupidity  of  the  judge  became  pro- 
verbial.* How  far  these  stories  agree  with  the  Life 
of  Homer  assigned  to  Herodotus,  and  which  of  them 
should  be  preferred,  I  leave  the  reader  to  deteimine. 
He  seems  to  have  been  unhappy  in  his  family.  His 
poem  on  agriculture  is  full  of  prudent  advice,  mixed 
with  sarcastic  remarks,  to  his  brother  Perses;  who 
had  improvidently  expended  part  of  his  property, 
which  he  had  fraudulently  obtained  from  Hesiod. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  sixteen  complete  works ; 
three  of  which,  with  some  fragments,  have  come 
down  to  our  days,  with  the  titles  of  the  remainder. 
Some  assert,  that  he  was  fond  of  travelling;  but, 
except  the  passage  be  spurious,  he  informs  us,  that 
he  was  quite  ignorant  of  maritime  affairs,  and  never 
was  at  sea,  except  crossing  from  Aulis  to  Euboca, 
to  the  games  at  Chalcis,  in  honour  of  Amphidamus,f 
at  which  he  was  victorious,  and  consecrated  a  tripod 
to  the  Heliconian  muses,  without  mentioning  his 
antagonist.  If  this  were  his  first  voyage,  he  was 
born  after  his  father  removed  to  Ascra.    He  was  put 
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to  death  on  suspicion  of  a  crime,  of  which  he  has 
been  acquitted  by  posterity. 

Homer  was  styled  the  Poet  by  the  ancients ;  and 
still  retains  the  title  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  with 
such  general  consent,  that  I  presume  it  will  never 
more  be  questioned ;  whether  we  consider  it  as  im- 
plying seniority  or  superior  excellence.  If  any  of 
those,  who  can  read  him  with  facility  in  the  original, 
dispute  this  title,  we  can  only  appeal  to  the  voice  of 
ages.  Those,  who  venture  to  call  it  in  question,  on 
the  authority  of  translations,  should  recollect  the 
opinion  of  Voltaire,  that  translations  aggravate  the 
faults  of  a  work,  and  spoil  its  beauties. — "Les  tra- 
ductions augmentent  les  fautes  d'un  ouvrage,  et  en 
gatent  les  beautes." 

If,  however,  any  one  should  controvert  his  pre- 
tensions to  such  unqualified  superiority,  his  pre-emi- 
nence in  epic  poetry  is,  I  presume,  unquestionable. 
The  Iliad  is  a  phenomenon  in  literature.  No  country, 
not  even  Greece  itself,  can  boast  of  more  than  one 
epic  poem  of  distinguished  merit;  and  no  people 
put  their  own  epic  poet,  much  less  any  other,  on  a 
level  with  Homer.  Notwithstanding  the  obsolete 
language,  rude  manners,  and  incredible  fictions  of 
the  Iliad,  and  the  partiality  of  moderns  for  their 
own  language,  manners,  and  religion,  they  all  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  no  heroic  poem,  that  does 
not  appear  cold,  inanimate  and  insipid,  in  compa- 
rison. If  they  did  prefer  their  own,  they  would  still 
be  unanimous  in  giving  their  second  vote  to  Homer ; 
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as  the  commanders  at  Salamis  did  to  Themistocles, 
who  thus  obtained  the  votes  of  all,  while  none  of  his 
competitors  had  more  than  one. 

In  the  character  of  his  language  he  enjoyed  ad- 
vantages, that  have  never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  poet 
in  later  times.  It  was  copious  in  its  vocabulaiy, 
flexible  in  its  phraseology,  and  artificial  in  its  struc- 
ture, abounding  in  compound  epithets ;  and  eveiy 
compound,  picturesque  or  animated.  Its  inflexions 
were  harmonious;  and  the  whole  so  sweet,  musical, 
and  nervous,  that  there  is  not  even  a  harsh  proper 
name  to  be  found  in  Homer;  and  the  meanest  sub- 
jects are  dignified  by  his  style.  The  peculiar  ad- 
vantage which  he  possessed,  consisted  in  the  state 
of  the  Greek  tongue  at  that  period.  He  lived  before 
the  common  language  was  divided  into  diflerent 
dialects,  and  these  appropriated  to  certain  tribes 
and  districts;  and  he  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
use  them  all.  This,  with  the  power  of  inversion, 
the  numerous  particles  peculiar  to  that  language, 
and  the  extent  of  poetic  licence,  relieved  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  constraint  of  verse,  and  en- 
abled him  to  express  his  ideas  with  unbounded  free- 
dom. The  writers,  who  came  after  him,  were  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  each  to  one  dialect,  as  Hero- 
dotus and  Hippocrates,  who  preferred  the  Ionic  to 
their  native  Doric.  The  Doric  again  was  chosen  by 
Pindar  and  the  pastoral  poets,  till  the  Attic  gained 
the  ascendant ;  and  though  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  Iambic  verse,  cramped  the  dramatic  writers  by 
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an  unprecedented  severity  of  metre.  None  of  these 
circumstances,  however,  will  account  for  the  compo- 
sition and  conduct  of  his  great  work,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  model  by  Aristotle,  Horace  and  Bossu, 
and  above  all,  by  Virgil ;  but  never  rivalled  by  any 
poet:  yet,  after  all,  there  maybe  nothing  wonderful 
in  this.  It,  no  doubt,  requires  a  comprehensive 
mind,  that  can  embrace  the  whole  of  a  simple  sub- 
ject; for  such, should  be  the  action  of  an  epic  poem : 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  demand  a  superior  genius, 
to  tell  such  a  story  with  consistency,  and  in  a  natu- 
ral order;  preserving  unity,  by  introducing  such 
digressions  only,  as  arise  naturally  out  of  the  subject, 
and  forward  the  action,  or  relieve  the  narration, 
without  being  led  astray  by  a  vain  desire  of  telling 
every  thing,  displaying  learning,  or  working  up  ill- 
timed  descriptions.  Such  a  writer  will  naturally 
confine  himself  to  the  subject  he  has  undertaken  to 
illustrate.  If  he  professes  to  treat  of  the  anger  of 
Achilles,  he  will  think  it  absurd  to  begin  with  the 
birth  of  Helen;  and  will  hardly  expect  praise  for 
avoiding  such  an  absurdity:  for  he  does  not  mean 
to  compose  a  chronological  history,  but  to  make  all 
his  facts  and  descriptions  converge  to  one  point ; 
neither  will  he  expect  commendation  for  conducting 
his  poem  chiefly  by  dialogue,  and  adapting  the  lan- 
guage of  his  heroes  to  their  respective  characters,  for 
this  is  the  uniform  course  of  human  affairs.  There 
is  no  such  thins^  in  life  as  a  series  of  silent  actions. 
In  short,  there  are  no  rational  rules  laid  down  by 
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critics,  that  might  not  be  unwittingly  observed  by  an 
enlarged  mind,  in  full  possession  of  its  subject,  rich 
in  imagination,  and  superior  to  ostentation.  It  is 
only  a  wonder,  that  this  combination  is  so  rare. 
Perhaps,  Homer  owed  his  superiority  in  this  respect 
to  the  simple  age  in  which  he  lived,  before  literary 
vanity,  ingenious  refinements,  affectation  and  pedan- 
try had  birth.  When,  however,  we  consider,  that 
Homer  is  the  only  man,  by  whom  this  under- 
taking has  been  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all;  and  take  into  the  account,  the  many  priva- 
tions and  disadvantages,  to  which  he  was  personally 
subject,  we  shall  still  deem  him  worthy  of  all  the 
praises,  with  which  he  has  been  hailed  in  his  descent 
to  our  times. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought,  that  I  overlook  or  un- 
dervalue the  Episodes,  and  inferior  incidents  of  the 
Iliad,  I  must  add,  that  it  excels  all  other  poems  not 
more  in  grandeur  of  subject,  artifice  of  composition, 
and  elevation  of  style,  than  in  amiable  and  affecting- 
views  of  private  life  and  character,  specimens  of  the 
most  variegated  and  convincing  eloquence,  and  ori- 
ginal pictures  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful 
scenes  in  nature. 

These  remarks  relate  to  the  Iliad.  The  subject 
of  the  Odyssey  precludes  the  possibility  of  observ- 
ing the  unities,  or  other  distinguishing  attributes  of 
its  companion;  but  were  I  restricted  for  life  to  one 
book  of  entertainment,  I  should  choose  the  Odyssey, 
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Beside  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  desiderata 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  there  are  forty-nine  pieces 
ascribed  to  Homer,  still  extant,  including  the  epi- 
grams quoted  in  his  life :  but  a  variety  of  opinions 
exist  with  respect  to  their  authenticity.  His  battle 
of  the  frogs  and  mice  is  a  very  spirited  and  humor- 
ous  specimen  of  mock  heroic.  In  perusing  it,  I  ob- 
served several  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey:  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  one,* 
which  implies  not  only,  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
practised  in  his  days,  but  that  he  committed  this 
poem  to  writing  himself.  Another  phrase,  which 
appears  more  unequivocally  to  point  to  a  period 
later  than  Homer,  is  Pancratium.f  If  the  Plectrum 
was  in  use  in  Homer's  days,  we  might  expect  to  find 
it  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  which  he  has  so  often 
occasion  to  introduce  the  muses  and  the  bards ;  but 
it  occurs  only  in  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  (v.  185.)  The 
word  lyre:|:  also  occurs  but  once;  and  that  in  the 
minor  poems. 

If  the  hymn  to  Apollo  be  genuine,  it  also  contains 
the  only  express  mention  of  Homer  that  occurs  in 
any  of  his  works.  He  entreats  Latona,  Apollo,  and 
Diana,  if  any  stranger  should  ask  them,  who  was  the 
sweetest  poet,  and  their  greatest  favourite,  to  say. 


*  AiXlog. 

f  TLavx^alioj  n  TaXfi  rs  %ai  tig  ^o/aoi/*— Bat.  95. 
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"  A  blind  man  who  lives  in  Chios,  whose  songs  will 
bo  celebrated  in  after  ages,  and  will  carry  our  praises 
over  the  whole  world :"  and  men  will  believe  this, 
says  Homer;  for  it  is  true.  (v.  164.) 

In  the  following  treatise,  I  may  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  some  particulars  in  these  minor  poems; 
but  as  their  authenticity  is  not  unquestionable,  the 
reader  will  receive  them  with  a  proportional  degree 
of  caution.  I  shall  also  make  use  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  Trojan  times,  and  Homer's  days.  Some  of 
their  authors  were  contemporary  with  him  or  his 
heroes,  and  lived  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  : 
but  as  the  customs  of  the  east  are  the  same  in  very 
distant  «'ountries,  and  undergo  little  or  no  change 
by  time,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  be  very  scrupu- 
lous with  respect  to  the  place  or  period  in  which 
they  flourished. 

The  readers  will  not,  I  trust,  be  displeased,  that 
in  this  Introductory  Section,  I  have  not  perplexed 
myself  or  them  with  those  frigid  disquisitions,  with 
which  the  learned  have  laboured  to  extinguish  our 
enthusiasm,  and  feed  a  heartless  and  tasteless  scepti- 
cism ;  concerning  the  reality  of  the  Siege  of  Troy, 
the  existence  of  its  poet,  the  authenticity  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  interpolations  in  the  Iliad. 
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ASTRONOMY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  Essay,  I  shall  give  some 
account  of  the  state  of  science  in  the  times,  of  wliich 
I  have  undertaken  to  treat.  I  shall  begin  with  As- 
tronomy, not  only  as  the  most  sublime  department 
of  natural  knowledge ;  but  because,  of  all  the  sciences, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  ancients; 
since  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  navigation  and 
agriculture  could  neither  be  effected  nor  explained 
without  it.  The  principles  of  Astronomy,  as  far 
as  they  are  connected  with  practice,  have  been  ren- 
dered so  familiar;  and  the  results  of  difficult  calcu- 
lations are  so  generally  reduced  to  tables,  that  we 
cannot,  at  first  sight,  see  the  variety  of  ways,  in 
which  this  science  is  subservient  to  the  necessities  of 
man.  This  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  now 
become  so  great,  in  many  arts  and  sciences,  as  to 
damp  the  order  of  study,  as  well  as  to  remove  the 
necessity  of  investigation.  But  in  those  early  times, 
every  man,  who  ploughed  the  sea  or  land,  was  depen- 
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dent  on  his  own  personal  observation  for  that  know- 
ledge, which  we  now  find  in  our  almanacks.  Yet 
notwithstanding  this  necessity  of  studying  the  face 
of  the  heavens;  notwithstanding  the  fine  climate  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  clear  sky  and  ex- 
tensive plains  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  tlie  notices  of  astronomical  knowledge, 
which  occur  in  my  authors,  are  very  inconsiderable. 
Newton  may  have  bad  reason  for  his  reliance  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  constructed  by  Chiron,  and  the  con- 
fidence, with  which  he  builds  his  system  of  Chro- 
nology on  the  precision  of  the  Centaur,  in  ascer- 
taining the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points;  but  I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  written  records,  without 
desiring  to  find  in  Homer  more  than  Homer  knew, 
or  denying,  that  he  may  have  known  more  than  he 
had  occasion  to  communicate,  or  might  be  ignorant 
of  what  might  be  known  to  others. 

Let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a  Chaldean  shepherd, 
of  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  a  contemplative  turn, 
spending  his  days  in  the  open  air,  and  tending  his 
flocks  by  night;  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  how  far 
he  might  advance  in  astronomical  knowledge,  merely 
by  ocular  observation ;  and  then  compare  his  dis- 
coveries with  those  intimations  on  the  same  subject, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

The  first  phowomenon,  that  would  obtrude  itself 
on  his  attention,  is  the  apparent  diurnal  progress  of 
the  sun.  He  would  every  day  see  it  rise  in  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  set  in  the  west. 
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He  could  not  suppose  that  he  saw  a  cUfFerent  lumi- 
nary every  morning  ;*  and  must,  therefore,  conclude 
that  it  had  some  means  of  returning  from  west  to 
east.  This  could  be  effected  only  by  passing  through, 
or  under  the  earth.     When  he  observed,  that  the 
moon  and  stars  all  followed  the  same  course,  though 
rising  in  different  parts  of  the  horizon,  he  might 
naturally  suspect,  that  the  earth  was  poised  in  cir- 
cumambient air  by  some  mvisible  and  inconceivable 
power,  or  supported  by  an  axis.  Thus  Solomon  con- 
cluded, "  that  the  sun  hasteth  to  the  place,  whence  he 
arose:"  and  Job,  that  "  God  hangeth  the  earth  upon 
nothino-."    He  would  soon  observe,  that  the  sun  does 
not  always  rise  or  set  at  the  same  point  of  the  eastern 
or  western  horizon ;  but  makes  a  regular  progress  from 
north  to  south,  and  south  to  north  alternately.  Thus 
he  might  mark  the  solstitial  points  on  his  own  hori- 
zon; and  observe,  that  the  days  were  longer  in  his 
northern  progress,  and  shorter  when  he  reached  his 
southern  boundary;   and   that  at  an   intermediate 
point,  the  days  and  nights  were  equal.   In  this  man- 
ner, and  by  observing  the  meridian  shadow  of  ob- 
jects, at  different  seasons,  he  might  form  some  idea 
of  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  of  the  meridian, 
tropics,  ecliptic,  and  solar  year. 


*  The  savages  in  Africa  are  said"  to  believe,  that  the  moon  is 
created  eveiy  month ;  and  have  never  considered,  whether  eveiy 
day's  sun  be  the  same,  or  different.  They  count  their  j'cars  by 
rainy  seasons. 
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The  moon,  with  its  nocturnal  and  menstrual  re- 
volutions, its  various  phases,  and  its  progress  among 
the  stars,  is  another  celestial  object,  that  could  not 
escape  his  notice.  He  might  even  recognize  a 
relation  between  the  different  appearances  of  the 
moon,  and  its  })osition  with  respect  to  the  sun ;  which 
would,  in  process  of  time,  suggest  the  idea,  that  its 
light  was  borrowed  from  that  source.  He  would 
perceive,  that  twelve  changes  of  the  moon  took  place 
within  one  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  and  thus 
get  an  idea  of  months,  and  the  lunar  year;  and  by 
comparing  that  period  with  his  observations  on  the 
sun,  he  might  ascertain  the  difference  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year.  He  might  very  soon  distin- 
guish the  planets  from  the  fixed  stars,  and  trace  their 
path  through  the  constellations,  and  their  apparent 
distances  from  the  sun.  Comets  being  of  rare  oc- 
currence, and  temporary  duration,  might  either  not 
attract  his  notice,  or  be  mistaken  for  casual  atmos- 
pheric meteors:  but  the  fixed  stars,  being  always 
presented  to  his  view,  would  soon  become  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  his  contemplation.  He  would  ob- 
serve, that  though  the  seasons  were  produced  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  sun,  their  approach  and  changes  were 
indicated  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  stars  of 
superior  magnitude  and  splendour.  These  appear- 
ances would  give  rise  to  reflections  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  which  might  occasion  him  to  note 
with  accuracy,  their  rising  and  setting.  They  would 
also  serve  to  indicate  the  approach  of  calm  or  tern- 
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pestuous  weather ;  and  consequently  the  most  eligi- 
ble times  for  navigation  and  agriculture. 

He  would  soon  leam  to  give  names  not  only  to 
the  most  distinguished  stars,  but  also  to  certain  clus- 
ters; and  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that,  while  some 
of  these  constellations  revolved  in  larger  circles, 
others  were  confined  to  narrower  bounds ;  and  that 
they  all  appeared  to  regard  one  point  in  the  heavens 
as  a  common  centre,  which  remained  immoveable. 
This  he  might  naturally  consider  as  the  pole  of  the 
heavens.  This  pole,  he  would  observe,  was  not  in 
the  plane  of  his  horizon,  but  elevated  considerably 
above  it :  arid,  conceiving  it  to  be  beyond  the  space 
occupied  by  the  earth,  he  might  attain  to  the  con- 
ception of  Job :  "  He  stretcheth  forth  the  north  over 
the  empty  space."  He  must  take  notice,  every  night, 
that  some  of  these  constellations  are  always  visible, 
and  that  others  rise  and  set  like  the  sun  and  moon. 
If  he  travelled  north  or  south,  he  would  perceive, 
that  this  circle  of  perpetual  apparition  was  continually 
changing ;  and  that  new  stars  were  coming  into  view, 
and  others  disappearing,  as  he  travelled  in  one  direc- 
tion, or  the  other.  Having  observed  these  appear- 
ances, and  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  would 
require  no  great  stretch  of  thought  to  conclude,  that 
the  world  may  be  globular. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  expect,  that  he  should 
think  of  accounting  for  many  of  these  phenomena 
by  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of  the  earth  ;  but 
it  is,   no  doubt,   possible,   that  men  mighl  attain  1o 
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this  conclusion  by  mere  ocular  obsei'valion,  without 
the  use  of  instruments,  or  any  depth  of  mathemati- 
cal science  :  and  that  by  transmitting  their  observa- 
tions from  generation  to  generation,  they  might  form 
tables,  and  ascertain  cycles,  that  would  greatly  ex- 
tend their  astronomical  knowledge.  How  far  the 
knowledge  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  fell  short  of  this 
degree  of  science,  will  appear  by  the  following  ob- 
servations on  their  works. 

From  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  sun's  rising 
and  setting  in  the  ocean,*  we  cannot  draw  any  in- 
ference as  to  their  knowledge  of  that  luminary.  But 
from  their  silence  as  to  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
the  passage  of  the  sun  from  west  to  east,  we  are  left 
at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  the  poets  were  content 
with  conducting  him  from  the  eastern  ocean,  and 
plunging  him  into  the  western,  without  troubling 
themselves  to  account  for  his  return  to  the  east,  dur- 
ing the  night.  In  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  cre- 
ation, there  is  nothing  that  betrays  ignorance,  or  dis- 
plays knowledge  on  these  points :  but  in  the  book  of 
Job,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be  more  ancient 
than  Moses,  and  the  story  of  which,  is  supposed  to 
•  'be  placed  in  Arabia  Petraea,  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary expression,  already  quoted,  intimating,  that  the 
author  was  acquainted  with  the  sphericity  of  the 
'  learth,  <or  at  least,  which  comes  nearly  to  the  same 


*  II.  viii.  485.  xix.  1.— Od.  xxii..l97. 
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point,  with  its  being'  suspended  in  circumambient 
air :  "  Who  stretcheth  the  north  over  the  empty  space, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing."* 

When  Hesiod  observed,f  that  in  winter  the  sun 
rolled  over  the  nation  and  city  of  the  black  men,  or 
Ethiopians,  and  came  later  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  sur- 
prising, that  he  did  not  perceive  the  conclusions,  which 
flowed  from  this  important  fact.  But  he  not  only 
observed  the  southern  declination  of  the  sun ;  he  also 
calls  the  winter  solstice,  the  turnings  or  tropics  of 
the  sun ;  and  consequently  had  remarked  the  point, 
at  which  he  returns  toward  the  nortk;}:  The  same 
phrase  occurs  in  the  Odyssey,  in  a  passage,  that  has 
sriven  some  trouble  to  the  commentators.  Eumceus, 
in  Ithaca,  describing  Syria,  or  Sycros,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  where  he  was  born,  uses  the  phrase,§ 
"where  (are)  the  turnings  of  the  sun.||  As  at  a 
later  period,  Pherecydes  is  said  to  have  erected  a 
heliotrope  or  gnomon  in  this  island,  by  which  the 
times  of  the  summer  and  winter  solstice  were  ascer- 
tained ;  and  Homer  tells  us,  that  the  Phenicians, 
who  were  the  best  astronomers  and  navigators  of 
those  times,  frequented  the  Island  ;  it  has  beensup- 


*  Antiquissimum  esse  omnium  monumentorum  sacrorum,  res, 
sermo,  universus  character,  ipsa  denique  obscuritas  arguit. — Mose 
antiquiorem  fuisse  (Jobum)  ac  aequaJem  ctiam  Patriarchis,  ipsius 
longa  aetas  iiulicat. — Lowth  Praelectio,  xxxii. 

f  Works  and  Days,  527.      +  Works  and  Days,  479,  564  > 

5)   OB/  T^O'TTai  rji}.ioio.     11  Od.  xv.  403. ; 
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posed,  that  even  then  it  was  famous  for  some  instru- 
ment of  the  same  nature.  Mr.  Wood,*  however, 
thinks  this  passage,  as  well  as  many  others,  may  be 
elucidated  by  placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
Homer,  who  resided  in  Chios,  or  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  This  was  the  country,  in  which  he  formed 
his  ideas,  and  the  point  of  view,  from  which  he  drew 
his  pictures ;  as  when  he  ^describes  the  Locrians, 
lying  beyond  Eubraea,  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  blow- 
ing from  Thrace,  a  westerly  storm  blowing  against 
the  shore:  and,  though  Eumaaeus  is  the  speaker, 
Sycros  as  the  seat  of  the  solstice,  the  sun  setting  be- 
hind that  island,  at  different  points,  in  different  sea- 
sons. This  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  natural  and 
poetical. 

Among  all  my  references  I  do  not  find  one,  that 
points  to  any  astronomical  observation  on  the  moon, 
or  any  poetical  use  made  of  her  phases,  even  in  the 
ode  addressed  to  her;  nor  on  eclipses.  Nor  does  it 
appear,  that  our  poets  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
planets.  The  only  one  mentioned,  is  Venus,  under 
the  appellation  of  Hesperus,  or  the  evening  star; 
and  of  the  star,  that  announces  the  light  of  Aurora, 
daughter  of  the  morning.  But  she  is  not  described 
as  differing  from  the  fixed  stars.  Hesperus  and 
Phosphorus,  or  Lucifer,  were  considered  as  different 
stars  long  after   Homer's   time.     As  they  took  no 


*  Wood's  Original  Genius  of  Homer. 
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notice  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  which  so  often 
solicited  their  attention,  it  can  hardly  be  expected, 
that  they  would  notice  the  more  transitory  and  irre- 
gular appearance  of  comets.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  interpret  that  passage  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  de- 
scent of  Minerva  is  likened  to  a  star,  which  Jupiter 
sends,  as  a  portentous  sign  to  armies  and  navigators, 
as  referring  to  a  shooting  star,  or  other  atmospheri- 
cal meteor,*  which  more  aptly  represents  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  goddess. 

The  constellations  mentioned  by  these  ancient 
poets,  are  the  Ursa  Major,  Pleiades,  Hyades,  Bootes, 
and  Orion.  Even  in  Homer's  days  the  Bear  had 
also  the  name  of  the  Wain,  or  Waggon.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  always  turning  round  in  the  same  place, 
watching  Orion,  as  if  the  Bear  were  afraid  of  that 
famous  hunter,  and  as  alone  exempt  from  the  streams 
of  the  ocean.f  As  he  repeats  the  last  circumstance  in 
the  Odyssey,  we  may  suspect,  that  Homer  did  not 
know  the  name  of  any  constellation  or  star,  that  ne- 
ver set,  except  the  Bear;  and  consequently  was 
ignorant  of  all  the  other  constellations,  that  lie  within 
his  circle  of  perpetual  apparition.  Now  as  he  lived 
in  Chios,  or  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  his  circle 
of  perpetual  apparition  would  include  the  Dragon, 
Ursa  Minor,  Cassiopeia,  Cepheus,  and  other  less 
considerable  constellations,  beside  parts  of  Bootes, 


*  II.  iv.  77.     f  II.  xviii.  487. 
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and  some  others;  the  names  of  all  which  must  of  course 
have  been  unknown  to  Homer.     It  is  also  observa- 
ble, that  though  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades  are  so  often 
mentioned  in  Hesiod,  Homer,  Job,  and  Amos,  there 
is  no  notice  taken  of  Taurus,  of  which  they  make  a 
part.     Hence  it  appears  pretty  certain,  that  the  Bull 
had  not  received  a  name,  especially  since  It  was  so 
well  adapted  for  a  place  in  poetry ;  as  Virgil  after- 
wards showed.     As  Bootes  is  called  -pigcr  by  the 
Latin  poets,  so  has  he  received  a  similar  epithet  from 
Homer.*    These  epithets,  I  suppose,  he  owes  to  his 
taking  as  much  time  to  describe  his  small  circle,  as 
suffices  for  the  more  southern  constellations  to  pass 
through  a  larger;  and  being  on  the  circle  of  per- 
petual apparition,  he  will  hardly  appear  to  set  at  all. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Homer  describes  the 
milky  way,  when  he  says,  that  a  white  splendour,  or 
splendid  whiteness,  ran  along  near  the  palace  of  the 
gods.f    The  region  of  the  Northern  Lights,  if  they 
were  known  at  that  time,  is  not  so  suitable  for  the 
residence  of  the  Deities,  as  the  height  of  heaven : 
besides,  he  describes  the  place  as  never  shaken  with 
the  winds,  nor  wet  with  showers,  nor  sprinkled  with 
snow.     Perhaps  Ovid  took  his  via  ad  palatia  call 
from  this. 

The  single  stars  mentioned  by  the  poets,  are  the 
Dog  of  Orion,  Hesperus,  the  morning  star,  Arcturus, 

*   Ov|/£  ^£U0i'7a.— Od.  V.  272.     f  Od.  vi.  45. 
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nnd  Sirius.  Homer  describes  Orion's  dog,  "  as  ap- 
pearing with  peculiar  splendour  among  many  stars 
in  a  dark  night,"*  in  Autumn,  as  a  fatal  sign  bringing 
fevers  on  miserable  mortals.  As  both  the  superior 
brightness,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  this  star  agree 
with  Sirius,  and  as  Sirius  is  no  where  mentioned  by 
name  in  Homer,  though  the  word  occurs  in  Hesiod,f 
I  suppose  the  Dog  Star  is  intended  here.  In  Hesiod, 
the  commentators  understand  it  as  synonymous 
with  the  sun.  Hesperus  and  the  morning  star  are 
Venus,  but  not  known  as  a  planet.  Arcturus,  an- 
other star  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  said  by  Hesiod 
to  leave  the  sacred  streams  of  the  ocean  sixty  days 
after  the  winter  solstice.  X  The  only  remaining  celes- 
tial appearance  is  the  rainbow,  which  is  generally 
mentioned  as  the  female  messenger  of  heaven,  or 
considered,  perhaps,  as  the  path  by  which  she  de- 
scended. Homer  also  speaks  of  Iris  in  the  plural, 
as  fixed  in  the  cloud  by  Jupiter,  for  a  portentous 
sign  to  mortal  men.§ 

The  only  constellations,  or  clusters  of  stars,  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  the 
Pleiades,  or  Seven  Stars,  and  Orion;  by  Mazzaroth 
are  generally  understood  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  Arcturus  is  also  mentioned ;  and  what  Job 
calls  the  chambers  of  the  south.     As  none  of  the 


*  II.  xxii.  29.     f  Works  and  Days,  417.     +  Works  and  Days, 
566.     §  II,  xi,  27, 
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names,  by  which  these  celestial  bodies  are  expressed, 
occur  any  where  except  in  three  passages,*  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  them:  but  the 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  who  lived  when 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  in  common  use,  interpret 
them  as  our  English  translators  do ;  except  that  they 
substitute  Hesperus  for  Orion  in  one  place,  and  in  an- 
other for  Arcturus.  This  variety,  however,  makes  no  ad- 
dition to  the  heavenly  bodies  already  mentioned.  Still 
we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  these  were  the  only  stars 
that  were  known,  or  had  obtained  names.  The  Rea- 
son of  their  being  particularly  mentioned,  is  the  cri- 
tical times  of  their  rising  and  setting;  by  which  the 
operations  of  husbandry  and  navigation  Were  chiefly 
regulated.  But  from  the  Shield,f  it  appears  that 
Homer  at  least  knew  no  more.  The  chambers  of 
the  south  may  be  an  elegant  expression  for  those 
southern  parts,  which  lie  within  the  circle  of  perpet- 
ual occupation. 

As  to  any  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies, 
made  in  the  times  of  which  I  speak,  I  find  none, 
except  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  by  which 
they  regulated  the  business  of  husbandry  and  navi- 
gation. Neither  were  these  risings  and  settings  real. 
They  were  all  apparent,  though  of  different  kinds. 
Heliacal,  Cosmical,  and  Acronycal.  Their  obser- 
vations must  have  been  very  vague;  yet  by  noting 


*  Job  ix.  9:  xxxviii,  31. — Amos  v.  8.     f  11.  xviii.  485. 
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the  periodica]  appearance  of  a  star,  they  were  able 
to  correct  the  lunar  year,  and  change  it  for  the  solar, 
and  to  mark  the  seasons  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
reaping,  pruning  vines,  and  gathering  grapes,  witli 
some  degree  of  precision. 

Although  we  are  not  to  presume,  that  nothing 
more  was  known  by  the  contemporaries  of  these  wri- 
ters than  appears  in  their  works;  yet  when  we  con- 
sider, that  they  were  among  the  best  informed  people 
of  their  age,  and  reflect  upon  the  intercourse  that 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Judea,  had  with  Egypt, 
we  may  well  be  surprised,  that  no  more  astronomi- 
cal knowledge  appears  in  their  long  and  variegated 
poems,  in  which  war  and  peace,  navigation,  agricul- 
ture, and  all  the  arts  of  life,  are  treated  of  at  sudi 
length. 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  people  of  those 
limes  knew,  that  the  sun  rose  from  the  ocean,  and 
set  in  it;  but  not,  that  they  could  account  for  his  re- 
turn to  the  east;  and  had  observed  Ixis  change  of 
place  in  summer  and  winter;  but  not,  that  they  had 
any  idea  of  his  annual  course.  They  could  not  fail 
to  observe  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  but  we  have  no 
intimation  of  any  attempt  to  account  for  them.  They 
had  given  names  to  a  few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
constellations  and  stars,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  more.  The  sin- 
gular beauty  of  Venus  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
had  attracted  their  notice:  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
liave  remarked,  that  while  all  the  fixed  stars  keep 

H 
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their  relative  situations,  tlierc  were  five  of  distin- 
guislied  sire  and  splendour,  that  were  incessantly 
chan<;ing  place,  and  performing  a  regular  tour 
through  the  crowd :  and  that,  while  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  former  determined  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  no  such  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the 
planets.  They  carefully  observed,  when  a  star 
emerged  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  morning, 
and  was  immersed  in  them  in  the  evening ;  when  it 
rose  at  sunset,  or  set  at  sunrise :  but  these  risings 
and  settings  were  only  apparent,  and  these  observa- 
tions made  without  instruments  or  calculations.  In 
applying  their  observations  to  our  days,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  these  risings  took  place  about  two 
months  earlier  than  at  present. 

We  cannot  say,  that  all  these  particulars  were  un- 
known ;  but  only,  that  they  are  not  alluded  to  in 
Hesiod,  who  treats  professedly  of  agriculture  and 
navigation;  or  Homer,  who  in  his  Iliad  treats  of 
peace  and  war,  and  in  his  Odyssey  embraces  the 
whole  circle  of  geography  and  navigation,  civil  and 
domestic  life ;  or  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  in  which, 
indeed,  few  occasions  of  mentioning  astronomical 
subjects  occur.  It  is  observable,  that  the  author  of 
Job  is  the  only  writer,  who  seems  to  have  conceived, 
that  the  earth  is  suspended  on  its  own  centre,  or  who 
appears  to  allude  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
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From  the  historical  accuracy,  which  Homer  ob- 
serves in  detailing  the  genealogies  of  the  great  fami-- 
lies  of  his  time,  and  some  observations  of  the  same 
kind  in  Hesiod,  Sir  I.  Newton  and  others  have  been 
able  to  correct  the  Chronology  of  ancient  times;  but 
this  is  only  an  accidental  consequence;  for  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  time  seem  to  have  occupied  little 
of  their  attention. 

The  number  of  generations,  that  Nestor  survived, 
is  mentioned ;  but  no  estimate  of  the  length  of  a  ge- 
neration. We  frequently  meet  with  the  year,  some- 
times with  the  solstices,  and  several  times  with 
months;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  hours,  that  I 
recollect.  The  portions  of  the  day  are  distinguished 
by  the  business,  with  which  they  were  respectively 
occupied.  The  dawn  indeed  occurs  frequently:  but 
mid-day*  is  described  as  the  time,  when  the  wood- 
cutter prepares  his  meal,  or  when  the  sun  attains 
the  middle  of  heaven;  and  the  evening  is  denoted,f 


*  n.  xi.  86.         f  11.  xvi.  779.— Od.  ix.  56, 
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by  the  unyoking  of  the  oxen,  or  the  rising  of  a  judge, 
to  take  his  supper,  after  deciding  many  causes.  One 
line  in  the  Iliad  may  imply,  that  the  night  was  divided 
into  three  parts  or  watches ;  and  another,  that  the  day 
was  divided  into  morning,  evening,  and  mid-day. 
As  to  the  months,  the  same  distinction  seems  to  have 
obtained  in  Homer's  day,  that  was  received  among 
the  Athenians:  viz — the  division  into  decades.  Ho- 
mer, however,  does  not  mention  the  middle  decade  :■<■ 
Hesiod  does.  Neither  is  it  expressly  said,  that 
these  portions  consisted  of  ten  days  each.  He  also 
divides  the  months  into  three  spaces  of  nine  days ; 
though  he  speaks  of  a  month  as  having  thirty,  with, 
out  accounting  for  the  remaining  three. 

To  reconcile  these  inconsistent  partitions  of  the 
month,  we  may  suppose,  that  it  was  divided  into 
three  decades,  and  that  the  three  periods  of  nine 
days  may  have  answered  some  other  purpose,  like 
the  nundinae  among  the  Romans,  which  may  have 
been  derived  from  them.  In  Hesiod  we  meet 
with  the  first  sixth  day,  the  middle  sixth,  and  the 
middle  seventh ;  signifying,  the  sixth  and  seventh  of 
the  first  and  middle  divisions  respectively:  but  these 
may  apply  either  to  decades  or  nundinae.  No  day 
in  the  concluding  period  is  particularly  mentioned. 
The  name  of  the  middle  portion  does  not  exactly 


*  Od.  xiv.  162.  xix.  307. 
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correspond  with  the  term  used  by  the  Athenians, 
though  it  has  the  same  meaning :  those  of  the  first 
and  second  do.  We  meet  with  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  first  period,  which  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
with  both  suppositions.  This  woukl  seem  to  im- 
ply, that  the  month  was  sometimes  divided  into 
halves ;  which  supposition  is  countenanced  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Hesiod,  and  two  in  Homer,  where  only  the 
commencing  and  terminating  portions  are  mentioned. 
We  also  meet  with  the  great  twentieth,  or  space  of 
twenty  days,  and  the  best  twentieth;  neither  of 
which  phrases  has  been  well  explained. 

On  the  thirtieth,  there  was  a  j  udicial  assembly  of  the 
people ;  and  that  was  reckoned  the  most  auspicious 
for  inspecting  and  distributing  the  work  and  food  of 
servantSj;  but  there  is  some  difference  about  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  passage.  The  other  days  of  the 
month  he  very  fancifully  and  superstitiously  assigns 
to  different  occupations;  in  which  he  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil.* 

*  See  Works  and  Days,  from  line  765  to  828. 
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As  Geography  is  allied  to  Astronom)',  both  in 
science  and  use,  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  collect 
such  scattered  notices,  as  occur  in  Homer  and  Ilesiod, 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  with  which,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  to  find  them  better  acquainted,  than 
with  the  heavens. 

The  Catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
authentic  documents  of  antiquity ;  but  too  well 
known  to  warrant  a  particular  examination  here. 
While-  we  are  reading  this  minute  description  of 
Greece,  illustrated  by  so  many  picturesque  and  ap- 
propriate epithets,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the 
author  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  silence  of  his  biographer.  The 
fidelity  of  his  account  is  further  attested  by  Strabo, 
who  visited  the  same  places  about  the  beginning  of 
the  christian  era,  and  whose  work  commences  with 
a  panegyric  on  Homer,  as  a  geographer  and  astro- 
nomer; and  by  several   moderns   particularly  Mr. 
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Wood,  who  was  surprised  at  the  resemblance,  which 
it  still  bore  to  that  ancient  picture,  "  not  only  in  the 
permanent  and  durable  objects,  but  even  in  the  fad- 
ing and  changeable  landscape."* 

To  the  north,  Homer  must  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted, with  the  Euxine  Sea,  though  he  makes  no 
mention  of  it ;  for  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  long 
before  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  which  took  place 
thirty-five  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy.  To  this 
expedition  he  could  be  no  stranger,  since  he  alludes 
to  the  romantic  account  of  the  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts by  the  island  of  Circe,  Monte  Circello,  which  he 
calls  the  JEsean  Island,  or  possibly  the  Land  Island, 
or  Peninsula,  as  it  really  is.f  He  was  also  acquaint- 
ed with  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  whom  he  calls  Hippo- 
molgi,  or  Mare  Milkers;  and  Glactophagi,  as  living 
on  milk,  and  consequently  rich  in  herds  of  cattle ; 
though  he  also  says,  that  they  were  indigent,  proba- 
bly in  the  productions  of  the  earth.  He  sums  up 
their  character  with  this  epithetj — the  most  equitable 
of  men.  In  a  fragment,  preserved  by  Strabo,  Hesiod 
gives  the  same  character  of  the  Getae  and  Scythians, 
with  the  addition  of  their  having  no  fixed  habitation, 
but  using  their  waggons  for  houses. §  Thus  the 
Scythiiin  and  Tartar  tribes  were  celebrated  at  that 


•  Wood's  Grig.  Gen.  of  Homer,    f  Od.  xi.  70.  xii.  3.  +  II.  xiii.  6. 
§  TXaK}o(payi/JV  ug  aiav  aTrjvuig  oiki'  i^ovluv,  and  again, 
Aidwrac,  A/Cuag  rrid;  Sxy^ag  iTrrrifAoXyovc. 
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early  period  for  the  same  virtues,  which  are  ascribed 
to  them  by  Justin  ;*  and  for  which,  I  believe,  they 
are  distinguished  at  this  day.  In  his  hymn  to  Bac- 
chus, Homer  speaks  of  a  people,  still  further  north, 
whom  he  calls  Hyberboreans,  or  people  living  be- 
yond  or  behind  the  north-wind,  as  Pindar,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  interpret  it.-j- 

In  the  cataloguet  he  mentions  Alybe,  as  the  na- 
tive place  of  silver.  §  The  Scholiast  places  it  in  By- 
thinia.  Of  the  inland  and  eastern  countries  of  Asia, 
we  may  suspect  Homer  to  have  been  ignorant,  as  he 
mentions  none  of  them,  except  the  kingdom  of  Troy, 
which  he  always  distinguishes  from  Phrygia,  though 
Virgil  confounds  them.  It  was  bounded  by  Lesbos 
and  the  Hellespont,  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  Phrygia. || 
The  Trojans  and  Phrygians  spoke  difterent  lan- 
guages.^f  He  also  enumerates  the  allies  of  Priam ; 
but  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  cities  of  the  east- 
ern empires.     He  often  speaks  of  the  Phenicians, 


*  Lib.  ii.  2. 

Uvoiag  off/^si/  (3o^ia •^u;^^ov.— Olymp.  iii.  Stroph.  3. 

Ultraque  aquilonem   gens  felix,   si  credimus,  (juos 

Hyperbortos  appcllaverc. — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv.  12. 
Vide  Strabo.  Lib.  xi — Avavlag  [liv  hi],  x.  r.  X. 
+  n.  ii.  857.     §  'O'^ivapyv^ouiSriyBVi^Xy].    ||  II.  xxv.  514. 
U  Hymn  to  Venus,  113. 
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and  is  supposed  to  intend  the  Arabians  by  the 
Erembi.  Though  Homer  makes  frequent  mention 
of  Phenicia,  and  particularly  Sidon,  it  is  observable, 
that  he  never  takes  notice  of  Tyre,  though  so  famous 
as  a  mart  of  commerce,  and  only  eighteen  miles  from 
Sidon.  This  is  accounted  for  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  Sidonians  were  in 
possession  of  the  Mediterranean  trade;  but  the  Ty- 
rians,  in  conjunction  with  Solomon,  and  other  kings 
of  Judah,  chiefly  addicted  themselves  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulph,  in 
which  Strabo*  mentions  two  islands,  called  Tyrus 
and  Aradas  after  Tyre  and  Arvad,  which  had  tem- 
ples like  the  Phenicians.  This  continued  till  the 
revolt  of  Edom,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  when  this 
lucrative  trade  was  interrupted,  and  the  Tyrians 
built  ships  for  merchandize  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  made  long  voyages  to  places  not  frequented  by 
the  Sidonians.  This  revolt  he  fixes  to  the  fifth  year 
of  Pygmalion,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy,  and  two  years  after  Dido  fled  to 
Africa,  and  built  Carthage.f 

In  Homer,  Sidon  is  often  spoken  of,  as  a  city 
famous  for  curious  manufactures,  particularly  of 
women's  ware,  and  ingenious  works  in  metals;  and 
in  mentioning  these,  he  accounts  for  their  introduc- 
tion into  Troy,t  by  informing  us,  that  Paris  had 


I.  K).     f  Chronology,  p.  107.  4to.     +  11.  vi.  291. 
I 
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landed  at  Sidon,  on  his  way  from  Sparta.  As  this 
was  not  his  direct  course,  his  visit  to  Sidon,  and  the 
voyage  of  Menelaus  to  Egypt  after  the  war,  seem  to 
countenance  the  story,  told  by  Herodotus,  that  He- 
len was  never  in  Troy,  but  was  detained  by  the  king 
of  -Egypt,  when  Paris  had  occasion  to  touch  there  on 
his  voyage  from  Sparta,  and  that  Menelaus  found 
her  and  her  treasures  in  Egypt,  on  his  return  from 
Troy.* 

This  story,  however,  is  involved  in  various  diffi- 
culties, since  the  embassy  of  Menelaus  and  Ulysses, 
who  lodged  with  Antenor,  an  enemy  to  the  war,  and 
the  intercourse  with  prisoners  and  others  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  must  have  disclosed  the  secret; 
and  then  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  continue  the  war  merely  for  revenge,  if  they 
knew  where  Helen  and  her  riches  were  lodged ;  or 
that  the  Trojans  would  have  endured  a  war  in  their 
country,  and  the  destruction  of  their  city,  for  nothing. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  that  the  Tro- 
jans would  not  have  suffered  these  calamities  for  a 
woman,  if  it  had  been  in  their  power  to  give  her  up : 
and  least  of  all,  Priam,  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  Hector,  who  was  the  immediate  heir. 
He  insists,  that  Homer  knew  the  truth,  but  prefer- 
red the  story,  which  he  adopted,  as  being  better 
adapted  to  the  Epopee.     This  he  confirms  by  three 


Euterpe,  c.  115. 
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quotations.     The  first  is  that,  to  which  I  have  now 
alluded,    in  which    Paris  is  said   to  have  brought 
garments  curiously  wrought  from  Sidon,  when  he 
was  conducting  Helen   to  Troy.*     The  second   is 
taken  from  the  Odyssey;-}-  where  Helen  is  said  to 
have  drugs,  which  she  had  received  from  Polydamna, 
the  Egyptian,   wife  to  Thonis,    whom   Herodotus 
mentions  as  prsefect  of  the  province,  where  Paris 
landed,  and  as  the  person  who  informed  king  Proteus 
of  his  arrival.     The  third  is  that  passage,  in  which 
Menelaus  informs  Telemachus  of  his  detention  in 
Egypt,  j      To  this  he   adds  a  circumstantial   story 
told  him  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  received  by  tradition  from  Menelaus 
himself;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  the  asseve- 
rations of  the  Trojans,  that  they  were  not  possessed 
of  Helen  or  her   treasures,   could  not  divert   the. 
Greeks  from  prosecuting  the  siege ;  but  that,  at  last, 
they  found  them  to  be  true.    He  concludes  with  giv- 
ing his  opinion,  that  heaven    over-ruled  these  at- 
tempts at  a  reconciliation,   that  the  destruction  of 
Troy  might  remain  a  conspicuous  memorial  of  the 
signal  vengeance,  which  awaits  such  atrocious  deeds. 
Although,  however,  the  Sidonians  may  have  been 
the  most  eminent  merchants  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Tyrians  were 
entire  strangers  to  it;  and  therefore  we  may  reason- 
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ably  conclude,  that  they  were  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  Phenicians.  These  are  described 
as  men  Aimous  for  navigation,*  furnishing  distant 
countries  with  toys,  ornaments  and  luxuries,-!-  and 
at  the  same  time  deceitful  and  avaricious. t  As  these 
people  are  said  to  have  extended  their  navigation 
into  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  Britain  and  Thule,  Ho- 
mer may  have  received  from  them  his  knowledge  of 
Lybia,  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  straits  of 
Hercules,  which  he  makes  the  scene  of  his  traveller's 
stores,  and  lying  wonders. 

His  account  of  Crete  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
the  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  his  descriptions. §  Its 
site  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sea;  its  surface  beautiful 
and  fertile;  its  inhabitants  innumerable;  for  it  has 
ninety  cities.  These,  however,  speak  different  tongues; 
for  some  are  inhabited  by  Achaeans ;  others  by  indi- 
genous Cretans;  some  by  the  Cydones;  others  by 
the  Pelasgians;  and  the  remainder  by  Dorians. 
These  again  are  divided  into  three  parties.  This 
last  observation  is  a  particular  instance  of  accuracy, 
since  colonies  of  Dorians  did  actually  issue  from 
different  parts  of  Greece,  to  settle  in  Rhodes  and 
Crete.  In  the  Iliad,  where  he  enumerates  the  Grecian 
forces,  he  gives  a  hundred  cities  to  Crete ;  here  but 
ninety.     Some  account  for  this  by  supposing  him 


*  Nauer/CAuloi  avBgsg.  t  Ayo^HigfM^ia^ifMolavrj'u  +  Ilo?.- 
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to  prefer  a  round  number;  but  others  adduce  it  as 
an  additional  proof  of  exactness ;  for  in  the  cahimi- 
ties  that  befel  them,  after  the  return  of  Idomoneeus, 
ten  of  the  hundred  cities  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed.* According  to  others,  Homer,  in  the  Ca- 
talogue, speaks  of  Crete  as  it  was  in  his  own  time; 
and  here,  as  it  was  when  visited  by  Ulysses. 

Before  we  quit  the  islands,  I  must  observe,  that 
Homer,  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  (15)  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  Ortygia  and  Delos,  making  the  former 
the  birth-place  of  Diana,  and  the  latter  of  Apollo ; 
which  contradicts  both  the  geographer  and  the  my- 
thologist,  who  pretend,  that  Latona  brought  them 
forth  at  one  birlh.  In  the  same  hymn  he  gives  a 
catalogue  of  above  thirty  places  visited  by  Apollo ; 
and  characterizes  most  of  them  by  appropriate  epi- 
thets. Among  the  rest  he  mentions  the  Euripus, 
and  gives  a  description  of  Delphi. 

Egypt  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his  poems ;  and 
in  a  speech  of  Achilles  he  describes  the  Egyptian 
Thebes.  This  country,  he  says,  abounded  with 
drugs  and  poisonous  herbs;  and  its  physicians  ex- 
celled all  others.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other 
encomiums,  he  calls  it  bitter  Egypt.  This  epithet 
is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  its  being  a  market 
for  slaves,  where  pirates  disposed  of  their  captives. 
But  the  principal  geographical  question  relates  to 
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the  situation  of  Pharos.  The  Island  of  Pharos  is 
only  a  mile  from  Alexandria,  and  was  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  main  land,  not  only  in  the  time  of 
Caisar,  but  also  when  Alexandria  was  built;  yet 
Homer  says,  that  its  distance  from  Egypt  was  a 
day's  voyage  for  a  ship  with  a  whistling  fair  wind. 
The  solution  arises  from  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Delta. 
The  river  of  Egypt  is  never  named  the  Nile  in 
Homer,  whence  some  have  inferred  his  priority  to 
Hesiod,  who  gives  it  that  name.  It  is  said  to  signify 
the  river  in  the  original  dialect,  as  it  is  styled  in 
Scripture ;  and  this  must  therefore  have  been  its  first 
appellation.  In  Homer  it  is  called  Egyptus,  in  the 
masculine,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  country,  through 
which  it  flows,  which  is  always  feminine.  In  this 
passage, -J!-  the  word  occurs  without  the  article,  and 
may  signify  either  the  country  or  the  river;  but,  in 
whatever  sense  the  word  be  taken,  the  difhcully  is 
nearly  the  same.  In  order  to  solve  it,  it  is  assumed 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  term  Egypt  is  applied 
only  to  the  cultivated  country  on  each  side  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  the  rest  was  considered  as  the  desert: 
and  in  the  second,  that  the  Delta  has  been  gradually 
formed  by  the  earth  deposited  by  the  Nile.  On  this 
supposition.  Lower  Egypt  was  once  a  deep  bay, 
which  has  been  gradually  filling  up  with  the  alluvial 
soil  of  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  its  original  mouth,  to 
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the  sea;  and  there  was  a  period,  when  Pharos  was 
equidistant  from  the  river,  and  the  land  of  Egypt; 
and  a  day's  voyage  from  both.  On  this  supposition, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,*  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Delta  would  soon  be  converted 
into  firm  land ;  because  the  bay  was  narrower  there, 
and  the  water  shallower.  As  the  space  to  be  filled 
became  wider  and  deeper,  the  process  would  be  re- 
tarded :  but  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bottom.  Where  the  current  was  checked  by 
inequalities,  the  mud  would  accumulate,  and  form 
islands  surrounded  by  channels,  into  which  the 
stream  would  divide  itself. 

This  process  would  continue,  though  more  and 
more  slowly,  as  long  as  it  was  confined  by  the  head- 
lands at  Alexandria  and  Pelusium.  While  the  soft 
and  fluid  materials  were  thus  protected  from  the 
open  sea,  they  would  regularly  subside;  and  where 
circumstances  were  favourable,  the  new  land  might 
be  protruded  somewhat  beyond  these  promontories, 
especially  as  the  violence  of  the  sea,  meeting  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river,  would  have  a  tendency,  while  the 
water  was  of  a  moderate  depth,  to  throw  up  bars  and 
sand  banks.  This  is  the  actual  state  of  that  shore, 
as  described  both  by  Wood  and  Denon.  These  bars 
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are  numerous;  and  the  channels  between  them  are 
called  Bogas,  and  are  extremely  boisterous  and  dan- 
gerous. Mr.  Wood,  in  particular,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  his  entrance  into  the  Nile  through 
one  of  these  passages;  and,  by  his  descri})tion  of 
his  dangers,  he  justifies  the  formidable  idea,  which 
Menelaus  formed  of  his  second  voyage  up  the  river, 
after  his  return  from  Troy.  From  the  retardation 
of  the  process  near  the  sea,  Egypt  may  have  been  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  Pharos  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  Lucan  in  his  Pharsalia  mentions  the  sup- 
posed change  in  the  situation  of  Pharos,*  without 
attempting  to  account  for  it.  Homer  makes  no  men- 
tion either  of  the  pyramids,  or  of  the  overflowing 
the  Nile. 

The  most  remote  people  to  the  south*  known  to 
Homer,  were  the  Ethiopians ;  and  of  these  he  gives 
as  favourable  an  opinion,  as  he  did  of  the  Hippo- 
molgi.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Iliad, 
(423)  we  find,  that  Jupiter,  attended  by  all  the  su- 
perior gods,  were  gone  on  a  visit  for  twelve  days, 
to  the  innocent  and  irreproachable  Ethiopians;  and 
the  Odyssey,  (i.  22)  opens  with  informing  us,  that 
Neptune  was  then  enjoying  the  same  society.  In 
this  passage,  he  describes  this  people  as  divided  into 


*  Tunc  claustrum  pelagi  cepit  Pharon.     Insula  quondam 
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two  parts,  the  eastern  and  western :  either  with  re- 
ference to  the  Red  sea,  or  the  river  Nile ;  for  though 
he  never  mentions  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulph, 
he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant 
of  it. 

Let  us  now  leave  Africa,  and  passing  the  shores 
of  Greece  as  well  known,  omitting  also  for  the 
present  the  interesting  journey  of  Tclemachus  by 
land  from  Pylos  to  Sparta,  let  us  inquire,  how  far 
the  sea  between  Greece  and  Italy  was  known  to 
Homer.  Here  we  find  the  Taphians,  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  Teleboan  islands,  next  to  Ithaca,  infamous 
for  piracy  and  manstealing.  But  the  most  minute 
description  is  given  of  Ithaca;  and,  as  it  is  founded 
on  permanent  features,  its  accuracy  has  been  re- 
cently put  to  the  test.*  As  to  its  geographical  situ- 
ation, he  says,  it  has  islands  on  different  sides  of  it 
very  near  each  other,  Dulichium,  Same,  and  the 
woody  Zacynthus,  all  toward  the  eastern  side  of 
Ithaca,  which  lies  far  to  the  west.f  As  to  its  sur- 
face, it  has  one  woody  and  very  lofty  mountain  cal- 
led Neritus,  and  perhaps,  another  called  Neius.i  It 
is  rough  and  rocky,  not  spread  into  plains,  nor  adapt- 
ed for  exercising  horses,  nor  for  breeding  them ;  nor 
yet  is  it  barren,  but  very  fruitful  in  a  handsome  race 
of  men;  producing  plenty  of  wheat,  blessed  with 
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fine  weather,  frequent  showers,  and  fructifying  dews ; 
fit  for  goats,  and  black  or  homed  cattle;  but  defi- 
cient in  meadow  ground,  even  more  so  than  other 
islands.*  It  lies  well  to  the  setting  sun.  The  town 
was  situated  under  Neius ;  and  near  the  grotto  of 
Phorcys. 

The  Topography  of  this  island  was  found  by  Gell 
and  Dodwell,  on  their  late  visit,  to  correspond  with 
Homer's  description;  particularly  the  harbour,  with 
its  rocky,  projecting  shores,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
water  within  the  port ;  and  the  neighbouring  grotto, 
sacred  to  the  Nymphs,  Neiades,  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  the  mountain  Neion,  or  Hyponeion,  in  the  vi- 
cinity. They  also  found  the  rock  Korax,  still  denomi- 
nated Koraka,  and  the  adjoining  fountain,  Are- 
thusa.f 

The  farm  of  Laertes  lay  near  the  town,  and 
on  lower  ground.  The  island  itself  was  low;  and 
Strabo  says,  it  was  only  eighty  stadia,  or  ten  miles 
round;  but,  according  to  Dodwell,  it  is  seventeen 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  four  broad,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  Pliny's  measurement.  The  par- 
ticulars, mentioned  by  Homer,  are  now  all  fami- 
liar to  the  natives  of  Theaki ;  and  these  situations 
are  freely  pointed  out  to  travellers;  yet  there  is 
reason  to  suspect,  that  here,  as  in  other  places,  the 
people  of  the  country  are  more  indebted  to  strangers. 
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than  they  to  the  natives;  and  that,  before  the  recent 
visits  of  the  learned  and  curious  to  the  Ionian  Isles, 
their  inhabitants  were  ignorant  of  many  particulars, 
upon  which  they  have  now  learned  to  value  them- 
selves, and  with  which,  they  affect  to  have  been  al- 
ways well  acquainted.  Thus  travellers  may  be  mis- 
led by  the  revival  of  ancient  names.  The  island, 
however,  still  produces  vines,  and  exports  wine:  and 
affords  browzing  for  goats  and  sheep,  but  no  pasture 
for  horses.  It  is  also  a  rough  and  mountainous 
tract,  yet  may  be  said  to  lie  low,  compared  with  Ce- 
phalonia.  But  most  of  these  circumstances  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence,  that  they  are  not  sufficient- 
ly characteristic  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  Theaki 
and  Ithaca.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there 
sufficient  reason  to  question  it;  if  we  grant,  that 
Strabo  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  circuit  of 
the  island,  which  agrees  better  with  lotaco,  an  island 
that  some  have  thought  to  be  the  real  Ithaca, 

A  similar  doubt  exists  with  respect  to  Dulichium. 
Homer  describes  it  as  abounding  with  corn,  and  as 
one  of  the  many  islands,  which  lay  near  Ithaca  to 
the  east.  He  classes  it  with  the  Echinades,  and 
says,  that  it  furnished  forty  ships  for  the  Trojan 
Expedition.  Strabo  also  calls  it  one  of  the  Echin- 
ades. When  Homer  says,  that  Dulichium,  Same, 
or  Cephalonia,  Zacynthus,  and  other  islands,  lay 
round  Ithaca  to  the  east,  he  must  be  understood 
with  some  allowance ;  for,  if  they  were  all  to  the  east, 
they  could  not  be  on  difierent  sides  of  Ithaca;  and 
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there  is  no  doubt,  that  Same  lay  to  the  west.    Ad- 
mitting this,  Strabo  is  consistent  in  saying,  that  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Same,  which  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Cephalonia,  are  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
between  that  island  and  Ithaca;  meaning  of  course, 
half  way  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  en  - 
trance  of  the  channel.     This  ambiguity,  I  suppose, 
gave  rise  to  the  mistake  of  some,  who  thought  that 
Strabo  spoke  of  an  island  between  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaca,  and  called  it  Dulichium,  which  could  not 
be  the  case,  according  to  Homer  or  Strabo:    for 
though,  in  fact,  there  is  such  an  island,  called  As- 
teris  by  Homer,*  it  must  lie  to  the  west  of  Ithaca, 
while  Dulichium   lay  to  the  east.f     Strabo  adds, 
that   some  did   not    scruple   to  say,   that   Cepha- 
lonia was   the  same  with  Dulichium:  others,  with 
Taphus;  which,  at  least,  shows  the  uncertainty  of 
this  question  even  in  Strabo's  time.    D'Anville  says, 
that  a  channel  separates  Cephalonia  from  little  Ce- 
phalonia; which  in  its  proper  name  of  Theaki,  seems 
to  represent  Ithaca:  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
confine  the  name  of  Ithaca  to  a  holme,  that  lies  be- 
fore  Theaki,  since  that  bears  the  name  of  lotaco ; 
and  we  see  in  Homer,  that  Ulysses  commanded  the 
Cephalonians.      On   the  whole,   I   suppose,  Duli- 
chium is  the  modern  lotaco,  and  lotaco  the  same 
with  the  Prote  of  Pomponius  Mela.     In  Ithaca  or 
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Theaki  are  still  some  remains  of  an  Acropolis,  and 
other  Cyclopean  walls,  as  in  Argos,  Mycenae,  and 
Tyrinthus.     It  affords  no  pasture  for  horses;  and  in 
other  respects  corresponds  with  Homer's  description. 
Before  we  pass  over  to  Italy,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  epithets  bestowed  on  Olympus, 
ao-ree  with  the  modern  description  of  that  mountain ; 
and  that  Homer  speaks  of  the  Phlegyans  in  a  man- 
ner, that  may  assist  critics  in  explaining  that  doubt- 
ful passage  in  Virgil.^  So  far  every  thing  is  correct ; 
but  here  begins  the  region  of  fable.     Even  Corey  ra, 
the  Scheria  and  Phseacia  of  Homer  is  tinged  with 
fiction.    It  does  not  appear,  that  Homer's  knowledge 
of  geography  extended  to  the  Adriatic  or  Ionian 
Gulph,  except  we  admit  his  mention  of  the  Eridanus, 
in  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  to  be  a  proof  to 
the  contrary.     Some  suppose  it  to  be  another  name 
for  the  Nile :  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  Hesiod, 
for  he  couples  them  in  the  same  line.f     He  makes 
no  mention  of  Diomede's  settlement  in  Daunia,  nor 
Antenor's  at  Patavium;  neither  does  he  mention  the 
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tides  in' this  sea,  nor  the  more  extraordinary  flax 
and  reflux  of  the  Euripus,  though  Aulis  was  in  thai 
strait.  Hesiod  takes  notice  of  several  rivers,  which 
do  not  occur  in  Homer,  particularly  the  Ister  and 
the  Phasis. 

In  tracing  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Homer 
to  the  west  of  Greece,  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  Troy.  He 
first  had  a  rencounter  with  the  Cicones,  a  people  of 
Thrace ;  and  having  sailed  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Greece,  he  was  drawn  to  the  island  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtes. 
Having  escaped  the  allurements  of  that  infatuating 
country,  he  fell  in  with  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily. 
Of  this  island  he  gives  a  minute  description,  well 
corresponding  with  the  character  it  has  always  main- 
tained for  fertility.*  From  Sicily  he  sailed  to  the 
Liparean  ishmds,  under  the  dominion  of  -^olus : 
thence  he  made  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  he  first 
encountered  the  Laestrigones,  a  race  of  Cannibals, 
who  had  come  from  Sicily,  and  occupied  the  coun- 
try, where  Formiae  was  afterwards  built.  He  next 
touched  at  the  Circean  promontory ;  and  after  stay- 
ing there  a  year,  he  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  the 
country  of  the  Cimmerians,  on  the  coast  of  Baiae. 

He  then  took  the  Sirens  in  his  way,  and  passed 
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the  straits  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  the  Faro  of 
Messina;  and  being  afterwards  shipwrecked,  he  was 
thrown  on  Ogygia,  the  island  of  Calypso,  in  the  Scyl- 
lacean  Bay;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Corcyra  or 
Corfu,  w,here  he  was  furnished  with  a  ship,  which 
landed  him  in  Ithaca.  The  silence  of  Homer  tends 
to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  eruptions  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  had  ceased,  or  had  not  commenced 
before  his  time. 

I  neither  pretend  to  account  for  eveiy  thing  in  this 
tour;  nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  Homer  betrays  any 
want  of  geographical  knowledge ;  but  having  got  his 
hero  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ordinary  voyages, 
and  into  regions,  of  which  the  Phenician  mariners 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  strange  stories,  he  makes 
a  very  poetical  use  of  their  tales,  and  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  these  volcanic  regions :  yet  iu  his  wildest 
fancies,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  ground- 
work of  truth,  as  in  the  formidable  pass  between 
Italy  and  Sicily ;  the  deceptio  visus  in  the  apparent 
clashing  of  the  rocks  in  a  winding  channel ;  the  gusts 
of  wind,  and  flashes  of  fire  issuing  from  the  clefts 
and  vents  in  that  volcanic  country ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  winds,  which  ^olus  acquired  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  smoking  and  burning  mountains;  the 
arts  of  lewd  women,  the  Sirens,  to  decoy  mariners 
into  their  toils;  human  sacrifices,  and  Cannibals; 
the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  Cimmerian  miners;  the 
pestilential  Avernus;  Acheron  and  Styx;  the  pas- 
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sage  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  ceremonies  used 
there,  copied  from  Egyptian  rites.* 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  view  of  the  return  of  Me- 
nelaus.  A  difference  having  arisen  between  him  and 
his  brother,  he,  with  Nestor,  Ulysses,  Diomede,  and 
some  others,  set  sail  for  Tenedos,  whence  Ulysses,  to 
pay  court  to  Agamemnon,  returned.  Nestor  and 
Diomede  sailed  for  Lesbos,  where  they  were  joined 


*  The  following  passages  occur  in  epistles  of  Seneca  to  Marcia 
and  Lucullus : — Charybdim,  quam  diu  ab  austro  vacat,  qiiictam ;  at 
si  quis  inde  ventus  spiravjt,  hoatu  magni  profundoque  navigia 
sorbentem. — Ad  Marciam. 

Fac  nos  certiores,  utnim  uno  tantum  vento  agatur  in  vortices, 
an  omnis  tempestas  mare  illud  contorqucat. — Ad  Lucullum. 

According  to  recent  observations,  Scylla  is  two  hundred  feet 
high,  (Od.  xii.  84.)  and  undeiTnined  by  cavities,  (80)  in  which 
the  waves  make  the  same  noise  with  the  barking  pf  4ogs.  (85) 
From  the  strength  and  winding  course  of  the  current,  the  double 
danger  exists — "Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim." 
Although  the  passage  is  probably  widened,  and  the  rocks  worn 
away,  the  passage  is  still  extremely  dangerous.  The  tide  flows 
regularly,  according  to  the  moon.  At  high  water  you  may  sail 
over  Chaiybdis :  at  other  times  there  is  a  violent  commotion  through- 
out the  space  of  a  hundi'cd  feet :  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  vortex, 
except  when  the  wind  and  tide  are  contraiy.  In  this  case,  vessels 
are  frequently  lost.     The  eddy  is  strongest  with  a  south  wind. 

Compare  Od.  xii.  104,  235,  425,  and  Pococke  V.  ii.  pait  ii, 
198,  200. 

The  word  Qgivax^iT],  Trinacria,  shows  that  Homer  knew  the 
shape  of  Sicily. 
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by  Menelaus.     A  question  then  arose,  whether  they 
should  leave  Chios  and  Psyra  on  the  left,  and  cross 
the  open  sea  to  Euboea  and  Greece ;  or  pass  through 
the  straits  of  Mimas  between  the  main  and  Chios, 
and   so  make   a   circuitous  voyage  from   island  to 
island,   among  the  Sporades   and  Cyclades.     The 
same  question  was  agitated  when  Mr.  Wood  made 
that  voyage;  for  the  sailors  of  that  coast  still  follow 
the  same  cautious  course,  that  was  practised  in  Ho- 
mei-'s  time — "  Sailing  in  undecked  vessels,  they  ven- 
ture as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  sight  of  land,  run 
along  the  shore,  and  are  ready  to  put  in,  and  draw 
up  their  vessels  on  the  beach,  if  there  is  no  port,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  foul  weather."    These  heroes, 
however,  ventured  upon  the  shorter  course,  and  had 
a  prosperous  voyage  of  four  days  in  all;  and  Mr. 
Wood  found  the  distance  and  every  other  circum- 
stance to  correspond  exactly  with  Homer.     At  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  Menelaus  parted  company, 
and  when  he  was  about  to  double  the   dangerous 
headland  of  Malea,  he  was  driven  by  a  storm  toward 
Crete,  some  ships  being  stranded  at  Phaestum ;  and 
Menelaus  himself  continued  his  voyage  to  Cyprus, 
Phenicia,  and  Egypt,  where  he  was   detained  for 
some  time  in  Pharos.     After  visiting  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  a  fair  wind  carried  him  home.     In  the 
course  of  this  navigation,  Menelaus  pretended  to  have 
also  visited  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.    While  in 
Pharos  he  was  informed  by  Proteus — "  That  it  was 
not  his  fate  to  die  in  Greece;  but  that  the  gods  would 

I.   • 
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send  him  to  the  Elysiah  Plain,  and  the  extremities 
of  the  earth;  where  the  yellow  Rhadamanthus  lives; 
and  where  mankind  enjoy  the  easiest  mode  of  life; 
where  there  is  not  much  snow,  nor  wintry  storms, 
nor  rain;  but  the  ocean  continually  sends  whisper- 
ing gales  of  the  zephyr  to  refresh  men ;  because  he 
was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Jupiter." 

As  this  is  a  remarkable  passage,  I  have  translated 
it  literally,  and  shall  add  a  similar  one  from  Hesiod.* 
"To  these  heroes  of  the  Trojan  age  Jupiter  having 
allotted  plenty  and  ease,  planted  them  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  separate  from  men,  and 
far  frdm  the  immortals.  Of  these  Saturn  is  king ; 
and  free  from  care,  they  live  in  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  near  the  deep  ocean.  Happy  heroes !  for 
them  the  bountiful  earth  produces  delicious  fruit 
thrice  every  year." 

These  passages  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  cri- 
ticisms; but  the  only  question  before  us  is — ^Where 
were  this  Elysian  Plain,  and  the  happy  islands  situ- 
ated ?  Some  suppose,  that  they  were  the  fortunate, 
or  western  isles.  It  is  more  probable,  that  this  hap- 
py country  was  Tartessus,  an  island  formed  by  the 
river  Baetis  or  Guadalquiver  at  its  mouth ;  the  Tar- 
shish  of  the  Scriptures,  pronounced  Tartish  by  the 
Phenicians,  and  Tartessus  by  the  Greeks,  close  to  Ca- 
diz; and  that  it  comprehended  the  delightful  plains 


Works  and  Days,  168. 
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of  Andalusia.  But  Bruce  fixes  theTarshish  of  Solo- 
mon on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.-^-  Bochart  places  it 
at  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  Ceylon.  Homer's  know- 
ledge of  these  countries  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  Phenicians;  and  it  is  generally  supposed,  that 
the  passage  in  Hesiod  is  an  imitation  of  Homer ; 
which  is  the  more  likely,  because  Hesiod,  living  in 
Boeotia,  had  no  such  opportunities  bf  information 
as  he. 

It  remains,  to  ascertain  what  Homer  understood 
by  the  Ocean.     Notwithstanding  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  ocean  in  Homer,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
what  he  intended  by  that  word.     To  me  it  appears, 
that  he  conceived,  that  the  ocean  encompassed  the 
whole  earth,  and  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  river ; 
that  it  was  the  source  of  all  other  waters,  and  per- 
haps affected  by  tides.    That  he  supposed  the  ocean 
to  encircle  the  earth,  may  be  presumed  from  those 
passages,  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  bordering  on  the 
country  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  on  the  Cimmerians; 
from  others,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  setting  in  the  ocean,  and  rising  out  of  it; 
consequently  in  various  latitudes;  and  from  his  de- 
scribing the  ocean  as  being  at  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.f    This  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  its 
surrounding  the  various  pictures  of  the  world  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles.  Hesiod  also  speaks  of  the  ocean,! 

*  See  2  Chron.  ix.  21 :  xx.  36,  37,  and  1  Kings  ix.  26,  27, 
28.  f  Hymn  to  Venus,  238— to  the  moon,  7,-11.  and  Od.  pas- 
sim.    I  Works  and  Days,  168. 
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as  being-  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  happy  isles.  Its  derivation  from  Og,  a 
Phenician  word,  signifying  a  boundary,  agrees  with 
its  surrounding  the  eartli.  The  decided  manner,  in 
which  Homer  speaks  of  the  ocean,  as  the  place  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  certainly 
very  extraordinary,  considering  the  time  and  place, 
in  which  he  lived.  As  his  place  of  abode  was  so  re- 
mote from  every  part  of  the  ocean,  and  there  was  no 
direct  navigation  to  the  east,  he  could  have  derived 
his  knowledge  only  from  the  Phenicians ;  and  it  gives 
a  high  idea  of  that  enterprising  people,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  communicate  it. 

That  Homer  considered  the  ocean,  as  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  rivei*,  is  evident,  for  in  more  places 
than  one  he  expressly  calls  it  a  river :  thus  the  wave 
of  the  stream  carried  the  ship  of  Ulysses  along  the 
river  ocean.*  Again,  it  left  the  stream  of  the  river 
ocean,  and  then  arrived  at  the  navigable  sea.f  From 
such  passages  as  these,  however,  some  of  the  an- 
cients understood  the  term,  river,  to  be  applied  only 
to  a  gulph,  bay,  or  inlet  of  the  ocean.  Before  Ulys- 
ses had  left  the  Shades,  his  mother  expressed  her 
surprise,  that  he  could  have  arrived  there,  when  he 
had  to  pass  so  many  rivers  and  tremendous  streams, 
and  above  all,  the  ocean,  t  At  a  general  assembly 
of  the  gods,  it  is  said,  that  none  of  the  rivers  were 


*  Od,  xi.  638.     f  Od.  xii.  1.     +  Od.  xi.  156 
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absent,  except  the  ocean,  or  Oceanus ;  and  the  Greek 
Scholiast  says,  the  ocean  is  a  river,  according  to 
Homer.  With  this  also  the  epithets  of  the  ocean 
are  perfectly  consistent ;  for  though  in  one  place  he 
calls  it  a  beautiful  lake  at  sunrise,  this  only  implies 
the  smoothness  of  the  surface.  Thus  he  speaks  of 
its  currents  and  streams,  and  its  vast  strength.  He 
sometimes  describes  it  as  having  a  deep  and  smooth 
stream.  Penelope  prays  to  be  cast  into  the  mouths 
of  the  refluent  ocean,  which  some  interpret  of  the 
tides.*  In  one  passage,  ocean  is  styled  not  only  a 
river,  but  the  origin  of  all  rivers,  fountains,  wells, 
and  of  the  sea  itself,  f 


*  II.  XX.   7.— II.  iii.  5.— Od.  xix.  434.— Od.  xx.  65.     f  II. 
xxi.  196." 
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Having  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipal voyages  performed  in  the  age,  of  which  I  am 
treating,  I  shall  now  confine  myself,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  mechanical  part  of  navigation.  Of 
course  the  first  subject,  that  presents  itself,  is  the 
structure  of  the  ships ;  and  of  this  we  have  a  pretty 
distinct  account  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey. (234,  &c.) 

In  order  to  effect  his  departure  from  the  island  of 
Calypso,  it  was  necessary  for  Ulysses  to  construct  a 
vessel,  sufficiently  strong  for  a  voyage  of  twenty 
days  to  the  island  of  Corcyra,  and  light  enough  to 
be  managed  by  a  single  hand.  For  this  purpose  the 
goddess  furnished  him  with  a  double  edged  axe* 
with  a  handle  of  olive,f  an  adze  or  chipping  axe,:|: 
^  gimblets  or  augres,  and  nails,  §  and  afterwards  with 
cloth  for  sails. II  With  these  tools  and  materials 
Ulysses  went  to  work,  and  on  the  fourth  day  was 
ready  for  sea.  The  timber  which  he  employed  was 
alder,  poplar,  and  fir.^f  They  are  represented  as  dry, 

*  TiiKi%\}v  afJ!,(poli^ui^sv  axay^Mvov.  t  BXamv.  +  SxJTagi/of. 
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withered  perhaps,  or  blasted.  After  cutting  down 
twenty  trees,  he  squared  them  with  the  hatchet.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  saw  in  Homer.  He  then  planed 
them  with  his  adze,  I  suppose,  tried  them  by  a  rule 
or  coloured  line  ;*  and  fastened  the  timbers  together 
with  trenails  or  wooden  pegs,f  and  joints  or  mor- 
tices, t  Having  thus  formed  a  broad  bottomed  hull,§ 
he  laid  the  deck,||  and  supported  it  with  the  ribs  ;^ 
and  completed  the  lower  works  by  enclosing  the 
whole  with  long  planks.* 

The  keel  is  not  mentioned,  the  vessel  being  flat- 
bottomed.  He  next  proceeded  to  erect  the  mast, 
made  of  fir,  and  the  sail  yard :  after  which  he  hung 
the  rudder,  for  Homer's  ships  have  but  one;  and  en- 
closed the  gunwale  with  hurdles  of  osier  to  keep  off 
the  waves,f  and  then  threw  in  a  quantity  of  ballast. 


*  2ra^/z'/j.    t  To/j,(povc.    +   Agfioviai.  §   'Eda^og.    ||  Ix^ia 
t  ^^cc^i  ds  fjjiv  ^iTiffffi  diafjjVi^ig  oidu'ivriei, 

Od.  V.  256. 
This  is  a  passage  of  doubtful  interpretation.  Damm  say  s,  rem  ip- 
sam  peritis  rei  nauticae  relinquimus.  Pope  and  Goguet  understand  it 
of  the  rudder  j  Clarke  of  the  raft.  Perhaps  these  osier  twigs  were  for 
caulking,  or  for  sewing  the  planks  together,  as  was  usual,  though 
not  mentioned  here ;  (.cra^ra  XsXuvlai,  II.  ii.  135.)  but  I  prefer 
the  explanation  quoted  by  Damm :  xaXa/^ulri,  6  sxali^u%v  Tsg/ 
la  "^Ckfirm  vXaK/iv  f^ayi^og ;  especially  as  nothing  else  is  want- 
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Having  made  the  sails,  he  added  braces,*  to  keep  the 
yard  steady,  ropes  to  raise  and  lower  the  yard.f  and 
sheet  ropes  to  make  the  sail  fast  below,  t  liastly,  he 
forced  his  vessel  into  the  sea  with  handspikes.  Al- 
though sails  are  mentioned  in  the  plui'al,  I  suppose  he 
could  have  but  one,  as  there  was  but  one  sail  yard,  and 
one  navigator;  things  complicated^  or  consisting  of 
parts,  being  often  expressed  in  the  plural,  in  the  an- 
cient languages. 

Next  day.  Calypso  supplied  him  with  a  skin  of 
red  wine,  and  a  larger  one  of  water,  and  some  deli- 
cate provisions  for  sea  store,  in  a  bag.  The  sea 
store  of  Telemachus  for  a  voyage  from  Ithaca  to 
Pylos,  consisted  of  twelve  two-eared  jars  of  his  best 
wine,§  well  stopped ;||  and  twenty  measures  of  flour, 
in  bags  of  leather,  carefully  sewed. ^     Calypso  also 


ing.  It  was  the  more  necessary  to  secure  the  gunwale  against  the 
waves,  because  the  sailors  slept  on  the  deck. 

"  Many  of  their  cables,  (Egyptians,  at  Alexandria)  being  made 
of  a  kind  of  grass,  called  spartum,  could  not  bear  the  stress  of  the 
vessels,  or  agitation  of  the  sea." — Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

"  The  planks  of  the  vessels  were  sewed  together,  and  there  was 
not  a  nail,  nor  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  whole  ship  [on  the  Red 
Sea.]"— p.  212. 

"  Those  sewed  together,  and  yielding  without  damage  to  the 
stress,  slide  over  the  banks  of  white  coral,  and  even  sometimes  the 
rocks."— p.  218. 

The  Cingalese  also  sew  thc'planks  of  their  boats. 

*  Tffsgag.  t  KaXovg.  J  Uodas.  §  Afiptpo^ivdi. 
il   Uu/MCi.     IT  Od.  ii.  354, 
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rurnished  Ulysses  with  a  propitious  gale;*  and  he 
parted  from  the  shore,  sitting  at  the  helm,  and  watch- 
ing the  Pleiades,  the  late  setting  Bootes,  the  Bear 
and  Orion,  which  Calypso  desired  him  to  keep  on 
his  left  hand. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  his  voyage,  however,  a 
violent  storm  tore  the  rudder  from  his  hand,  broke  his 
mast  in  two,  and  flung  himself  into  the  sea.-f  This  ac- 
cident leaves  us  at  a  loss  for  the  manner,  in  which  he 
would  have  managed  and  disposed  of  his  ship,  had 
he  landed.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  a  more  pros- 
perous voyage  to  be  informed  of  these  particulars. 
Agamemnon  having  launched  a  vessel,!  and  supplied 
it  with  twenty  rowers,  and  a  sacrifice,  despatched  Ulys- 
ses to  appease  Apollo.    When  they  entered  the  bay 
of  Chrysa,  they  took  down  the  sails,§  and  stowed 
them  on  the  deck,  or  in  the  hold.  They  then  let  down 
the  mast  by  the  ropes||  that  kept  it  steady,  and  laid 
it  in  its  place.  ^[  These  ropes  were  made  of  ox  hides.* 


*  In  the  second  Iliad,  Homer  mentions  three  winds,  Eurus,  No- 
tus,  and  Zephyrus,  and-again  Eurus  and  Notus  :  in  the  nineteenth 
he  speaks  of  Eurus  melting  the  snow,  which  Zephyrus  had  show- 
ered on  the  mountains.  In  the  fifth  he  adds  Boreas  to  the  num- 
ber. In  the  same  book  they  all  conspire  against  Ulysses:  Notus 
blows  him  against  Boreas,  and  Eurus  gives  him  over  to  Zephyms  : 
these  four  cardinal  winds  are,  I  believe,  the  only  ones  men- 
tioned in  Homer,  and  of  coui'se,  it  is  supposed,  the  only  winds  for 
which  he  had  names. 

f  Od.  xii.  409.    +  II.  i.  310—430—480 :  vide  Pope.    §  leria. 

II  Ueolomic.     IT   IffrodoxYj.     *  Od.  ii.  426:  xv.  291. 

M 
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The  vessel  they  forced  into  the  dock  with  oars,  cast 
their  anchors,*  and  made  the  ship  fast  to  the  land  with 
cables,f  which  were  sometimes  passed  through  a  per- 
foration in  a  rock.t  After  executing  their  commission, 
they  again  raised  the  mast,  and  expanded  their  white 
sails.  Having  a  brisk  wind,  the  purple  wave  roared  on 
each  side  of  the  prow  as  the  vessel  proceeded ;  and 
when  they  had  finished  their  voyage,  they  drew  her  up 
high  on  the  shore,  and  supported  her  with  props. § 
The  ship  fitted  out  by  Alcinous  also  had  twenty 
rowers,  and  both  sails  and  oars.  The  mast  and 
sails  seem  to  have  been  taken  on  shore,  when  the 
vessel  was  laid  up.  The  oars  were  fastened  with 
straps  to  the  benches  when  not  in  use.||  In  the  har- 
bour and  arsenal  of  Alcinous  each  vessel  had  a 
dock.^ 

In  one  of  the  storms  that  Ulysses  encountered, 
the  ropes,*  which  kept  the  mast  in  its  place  gave 
way,  the  mast  came  by  the  board,  threw  the  imple- 
ments of  the  sailors  into  the  well,  and  killed  the 
pilot.  At  the  same  time,  several  of  the  men  were 
washed  overboard,  and  the  sides  were  torn  from  the 
keel.-)-  The  mast  was  broken  at  the  keel,  and  Ulysses 
having  fastened  them  together  with  a  rope  of  lea- 
ther for  a  raft,  escaped,  j     When  Telemachus  was 


*  Euvoz.  f  Usie/Mla.  t  Od.  xiii.  77.  §  II.  i.  485.  \\  Od. 
viii,  37—53—782.  ^  Od.  vi.  265.  •  U^olovm  f  T^O'Xig. 
t  Od.  xii.  420. 
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setting  out  on  a  voyage,  the  mast,  which  was  of  fir, 
was  first  placed  in  the  socket,*  then  made  fast  by 
the  side  ropes,  and  lastly,  the  sail  M^as  drawn 
up  with  ropes  of  ox  hides.f  When  Ulysses  was 
leaving  Corcyrat,  Alcinous  carefully  stowed  the 
presents  under  the  benches,  that  they  might  not  be 
in  the  way  of  the  rowers.  A  bed  was  made  for  Ulys- 
ses on  the  deck.  Some  of  their  ships  carried  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  others  only  fifty ;  some  of  them 
were  ships  of  war;  others,  of  burden.§  The  latter  had 
sometimes  twenty  oars,  the  former  above  fifty;  yet 
there  is  no  mention  of  more  than  one  tier.  I  cannot 
recollect,  that  any  of  them  had  more  than  one  mast, 
nor  is  there  any  mention  of  a  bowsprit.  The  heads 
of  some  of  them  were  painted  with  vermilion,  || 
others  were  purple  or  black,  and  had  distinguishing 
ornaments.^ 

Though  Hesiod  confesses,  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
ships  and  navigation,  and  never  sailed  further  than 
to  Euboea,  he  undertakes  to  give  his  brother,  for 
whose  understanding  as  well  as  morals,  he  had  a 
sovereign  contempt,  some  advice  on  this  head  as  well 
as  others.  He  points  out  two  seasons  for  sailing  ;*  the 
first  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  are  so 
far  unfolded  as  to  be  seen  at  a  little  distance.     But 


*  Ms ffoS/j^ri.  f  Od.  XV.  285.  •+  Od.  xiii.  21.  §  Qoftdsg. 
— Od.  ix.  322.  II  II.  ii.  637.  %  II.  i.241.— Kon>^Ca.  •  Works 
and  Days,  618. 
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he  does  not  approve  of  this  season.  He  rather  con- 
siders navigation  at  that  time  as  a  desperate  attempt 
of  miserable  men,  whose  life  and  soul  is  gain;  and, 
at  all  events,  exhorts  his  brother  not  to  embai'k  all 
his  substance  in  one  bottom. 

The  only  safe  time  for  going  to  sea,  he  thinks,  is 
fifty  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  which,  in  his 
time,  was  earlier  than  now.  At  this  season,  he 
says,  there  is  little  danger,  except  Neptune  and 
Jupiter  intentionally  raise  a  storm.  He  must  not, 
however,  wait  for  a  cargo  of  new  wine,  for  fear 
of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  the  approach  of  winter. 
He  must,  in  all  cases,  have  his  ship  drawn  up  on 
land  before  the  Pleiades,  flying  from  the  fury  of 
Orion,  fall  into  the  dark  sea.  Although  he  advises 
his  brother  to  praise  a  small  ship,  but  freight  a  large 
one,  a  maxim  which  Virgil  borrows  for  the  farmer,* 
yet  here  he  gives  us  but  a  mean  idea  of  his  vessels  ; 
for  they  are  to  be  drawn  up  on  land,  and  surround- 
ed with  stones,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  the 
wind.  He  also  desires,  that  the  plug  in  the  well 
should  be  pulled  out,  lest  the  rain  should  rot  the 
iKDttom;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  they 
were  not  whole  decked.  The  furniture  of  the  ship 
is  to  be  stowed  in  the  house,  the  sails  being  careful- 
ly rolled  up,  and  the  rudder  hung  over  the  fire-place. 
With  respect  to  harbours,  they  were  sensible  of  the 
advantage  of  having  more  entrances  than  one.f 

*  Georg.  ii.  112.     f  Od,  iv.  846. — AifiiVic  afMpdv/Mi. 
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There  is  no  mention  of  sea-fights  in  Homer  or 
Hesiocl,  though  Achilles  and  Ulysses  took  many 
cities  by  means  of  their  ships ;  and  in  defending  the 
fleet  from  the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  used  spears  twenty- 
two  cubits  long,  made  for  attacking  and  defending 
ships  *  The  objects  of  their  expeditions  by  sea  were 
piracy  and  commerce;  for,  except  the  Trojan  war, 
there  were  none,  at  that  early  period,  that  required 
the  transportation  of  troops,  the  two  Theban  wars 
being  confined  to  Greece.  The  Argonautic  Expedi-. 
tion  partook  of  both  characters.  As  to  plundering 
and  piratical  excursions,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  principal  employment  of  their  heroes;  but  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  Homer. 

When  Polyphemus  found  Ulysses  and  his  com- 
panions in  his  cave,  his  first  question  was,  whether 
they  were  for  trade  or  plunder.f  In  one  of  the  fa- 
bulous stories,  that  Ulysses  tells  of  himself,  he  says, 
that  he  was  a  Cretan ;  and,  like  other  men,  followed 
the  propensity  with  which  the  deity  inspired  him.t 
He  had,  accordingly,  undertaken  nine  enterprizes 
by  sea  against  foreign  lands;  and,  out  of  the  plun- 
der, had  selected  what  pleased  him,  beside  the  share 
that  fell  to  him  by  lot.  One  object  of  plunder  was 
slaves.  Thus  in  the  story,  that  Eumaeus  tells  of  him- 
self, he  introduces  a  woman  who  had  been  stolen  by 
the  Taphians,  and  sold  to  his  father. §     She  again. 


*  II.  XV.  338—687.      f  Od.   ix.  252:  iii.  70.      +  Od.  xiv. 
227.     §  Od.  XV.  425. 
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being  beguiled  by  some  Phenician  merchants,  kid- 
napped Eumaeus.  This  woman  was  killed  by  fall- 
ing down  the  hatchway  into  the  well  of  the  ship, 
on  her  passage,  and  was  thrown  overboard  to  the 
seals  and  fishes.  Eumaeus  was  sold  to  Laertes. 
A  beautiful  female  slave  was  equal  in  value  to 
twenty  oxen.*  The  Taphians,  who  inhabited  one 
of  the  Echinades,  were  the  greatest  pirates  of  those 
days.-j-  In  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey,  (184) 
Minerva  pretends  to  be  king  of  the  Taphians,  and 
to  be  on  a  voyage  to  Temese,  either  of  Cypi'us  or 
Italy,  with  a  cargo  of  bright  iron  to  barter  for  brass. 
The  merchant,  supercargo  and  captain  were,  in 
those  days,  commonly  the  same ;  and  not  held  in 
much  repute  by  soldiers,  or  men  of  pleasure. :j:  One 
of  the  court  of  Alcinous  insulting  Ulysses,  says,  that 
he  must  be  some  captain  of  a  ship,  commander  of  a 
trading  crew,  whose  thoughts  were  occupied  about  his 
cargo,  and  inspecting  his  sea  store,  or  counting  his 
rapacious  gains ;  quite  below  the  notice  of  a  wrestler, 
as/iewas.  During  the  siege  of  Troy,§  ships  arrived, 
bringing  wine  from  Lemnos  to  the  Grecian  camp. 
They  first  sent  one  thousand  measures  as  a  present 
or  duty  to  Agamemnon,  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  then  exposed  their  cargoes  for  sale  to  the  ofiScers 
and  soldiers,  who  purchased  their  wine  with  brass 
and  polished  iron,  hides,  oxen  and  slaves.  They 
also   imported  wine  from  Thrace,  in  which   coun- 

*  Od.  i.  131.     f  Od.  xvi.  426.     +  Od.  viii.  160.     §  11.  vii.  471. 
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try,  it  is  thought,  the  Byblian  wine  of  Hesiod  was 
produced.* 

From  this  passage  it  appears,  that  they  had  mea- 
sures for  liquids ;  and  from  others,  that  they  knew 
the  use  of  the  balance,  as  where  Jupiter  is  repre- 
sented weighing  the  fates  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans. f 
But  whether  they  had  coined  money  or  not,  is  a 
question  not  so  easily  resolved.  It  is  said,:j:  that 
Glaucus  exchanged  his  golden  armour  for  the  bra- 
zen armour  of  Diomede;  the  one  worth  a  hundred 
oxen ;  the  other,  nine ;  supposing  the  workman- 
ship to  be  equal.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the 
proportion  in  value  between  gold  and  brass  was 
only  eleven  to  one :  but  by  oxen  are  we  to  under- 
stand an  animal,  or  a  coin  stamped  with  the  figure 
of  the  animal,  or  a  standard  of  value  taken  from  an 
article  of  general  consumption  ?  A  similar  question 
arises  with  respect  to  talents. §  The  word  first  sig- 
nified a  balance  or  pair  of  scales ;  and  afterwards  a 
quantity  of  gold  of  a  certain  weight ;  for  it  is  not  ap- 
plied in  Homer  to  any  other  metal.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  coin,  but  a  sum ;  nor  is  the 
value  of  it  easily  ascertained.  Ten  talents  formed 
part  of  the  present  offered  to  Achilles  by  Agamem- 
non; and  two,  the  fee  to  the  judge,  whose  decision 
was  thought  most  just.     The  third  competitor  in  the 


*  II.  jx.  71,— Works  and  Days,  589.     +  II.  viii.  69 :  xlv.  433. 
+  II.  vi.  236.     §  II.  ix.  122—264:  xviii.  507:  xxiii.  269. 
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chariot  race'  received  as  a  prize,  only  a  brazen  cal- 
dron, containing  four  measures ;  and  yet  the  fourth 
was  rewarded  with  two  talents  of  gold.  In  the  foot 
race,  the  second  obtained  a  fat  bull  or  ox;  the  third, 
half  a  talent  of  gold.*  From  these  circumstances, 
the  value  of  gold  compared  with  brass  and  cattle 
appears  to  have  been  very  low.  No  small  coins  are 
mentioned  in  Homer  or  Hesiod. 

We  have  hardly  any  data  with  respect  to  their 
power  of  counting.  One  phrase  seems  to  allude  to 
the  origin  of  arithmetic.  When  Proteus  is  said  to 
count  his  flock,  a  word  is  used,  implying,  that  he 
counted  them  by  fives  ;-f-  which  intimates,  that  the 
fingers  were  the  first  instruments  in  calculation,  and 
helps  to  arithmetic;!  but  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  this  to  the  practice  of  Homer's  time: 
for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  careful  not  to  ascribe 
any  practice  to  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  which 
had  originated  at  a  later  period,  such  as  trum- 
pets and  horse-riding ;  so,  many  of  his  words  had 
their  origin  in  usages,  which  had  then  ceased.  Thus 
an  artist  in  iron  and  other  metals,  even  in  gold,  is 
called  a  brazier,  because  brass  was  the  metal  first  in 


*  II.  xxiii.  750.     f  Ui/jt/xageilai. — Od.  iv.  413. 

+  There  are  many  tribes  in  Africa,  that  count  by  quints,  as  we 
do  by  decades,  giving  a  different  name  to  each  quint,  after  the 
first,  as  wc  do  after  the  decades,  and  adding  the  same  units. 
Others  count  by  tens,  employing,  I  suppose,  the  fingers  of  both 
hands. 
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use,  iron  not  being  employed  till  one  generation  be- 
fore the  Theban  war,  according  to  Hesiod.  Thus  too 
he  describes  horses  as  driven  by  goads,  though  whips 
only  were  used  in  war.  In  like  manner,  he  describes 
a  helmet,  though  made  of  brass,*  by  words,  imply- 
ing, that  they  consisted  of  the  skins  of  ferrets,  dogs 
and  cats,  as  we  say  a  freneh-horn,  though  the  in- 
strument is  composed  of  brass. 
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SECTION  III. 


AGRICULTURE.  ; 

When  we  descend  to  the  descriptions  of  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  to  be  found  in  these  ancient  poets, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whence  arises  the 
pleasure,  with  which  we  read  accounts  of  the  most 
triflins:  and  vulg^ar  incidents;  and  how  does  it  come 
to  pass,  that  even  filthy  and  indelicate  circumstances 
excite  so  little  disgust  or  emotion? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  words,  by  which  these  ideas 
are  expressed,  are  not  of  vulgar  or  mean  sound; 
and  that,  not  being  in  common  use,  they  have  not 
been  associated  by  us  with  obscure  or  filthy  images. 
This  difference  in  the  choice  of  words  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  in  our  own  tongue;  but  still,  a  description  of 
a  mean  or  trifling  subject  in  pompous,  high-sound- 
ing verse^  would  be  condemned  as  bombast,  if  not 
meant  for  parody.  Secondly;  our  curiosity  is  gra- 
tified by  a  minute  detail  of  ancient  manners.  Third- 
ly; the  gradual  progress  of  the  description  produces 
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a  picturesque  effect.     We  think>we  see  the  action 
passing  before  us. 

We  may  prove  these  observations  by  two  exam- 
ples connected  with  our  subject.  In  the  first,  Homer 
describes  a  pig-stye^-  in  as  well  sounding  language, 
and  with  more  minuteness,  than  he  had  employed 
in  celebrating  the  garden  of  Alcinous :  and  in  the 
second,  he  kills  a  hog  for  Ulysses'  dinner,  with  more 
circumstances  than  occur  in  his  most  circumstantial 
accounts  of  a  sacrifice  or  feast,  for  his  fondness  for 
which  he  has  been  so  much  ridiculed :  yet  I  do  not 
believe,  that  any  one  was  ever  disgusted  with  these 
passages,  or  even  read  them  in  the  original,  without 
some  degree  of  pleasure. 

The  pig-stye  was  in  a  high  situation;  separate 
from  other  buildings,  with  a  passage  all  round.  It 
was  built  of  large  stones,  and  sun-ounded  with  a 
prickly  hedge.  At  the  outside  of  the  fence,  Eumaeus 
had  driven  into  the  ground  many  thick  stakes  of 
black  oak  cleft.  Within  the  enclosure  were  twelve 
sties,  each  containing  fifty  breeding  swine:  the  boars 
slept  at  the  outside,  three  hundred  and  sixty  in  num- 
ber, the  best  of  which  were  always  sent  to  the  sui- 
tors of  Penelope.  It  does  not  add  to  our  idea  of 
the  cleanliness  of  this  assemblage  to  be  told,  that 
Eumaeus  had  only  four  servants  to  assist  him  in  tak- 
ing care  of  them,  and  to  do  the  other  business  of  his 


*  Od.  xiv.  5,  &c. 
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house.  He  himself  was  employed  in  making  his 
own  shoes,  when  he  was  roused  by  his  dogs,  which 
had  attacked  Ulysses,  who  prudently  sat  down,  and 
dropped  his  staff  to  appease  their  fury.  In  the  mean 
time,  Euma?us  threw  away  the  leather,  pelted  his 
dogs  with  stones,  and  rescued  his  unknown  master. 
Nothing,  I  think,  but  a  foreign  language,  and  our 
curiosity  to  read  of  ancient  manners,  can  prevent  us 
from  being  disgusted,  or  at  least  disappointed,  at 
such  a  recital.  The  same  circumstances,  added  to 
a  certain  picturesque  effect,  produced  on  the  imagi- 
nation, make  us  read  the  account  of  Eumseus's  hos- 
pitality with  pleasure. 

We  are  told*  that  the  hog,  he  killed,  was  five  years 
old ;  which,  I  suppose,  was  reckoned  the  best  age. 
We  see  him  bringing  it  near  the  hearth,  clipping 
the  hair  off  the  head,  and  throwing  it  into  the  fire, 
with  a  prayer  for  his  master's  return.  He  then 
stuns  it  with  a  piece  of  oak,  which  remained  after 
the  rest  had  been  cleft  for  fire-wood.  Having  cut 
his  throat,  he  singed  and  cut  him  up.  He  then 
lays  pieces  of  flesh  on  the  fat,  which  was  laid  on  the 
fire,  and  sprinkled  them  with  flour.  He  next  divides 
the  remainder,  and  fixes  the  pieces  on  spits  of  five 
prongs,  like  our  toasting  forks,  sometimes  wooden 
as  appears  by  the  Hymn  to  Mercury,  116.  When 
they  were  roasted,  he  placed  them  all  on  the  kitchen 


Od,  xiv.  418. 
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table.  He  then  divides  them  into  seven  shares ;  one 
for  the  Nymphs  and  one  for  Mercury,  which  were  set 
apart  with  prayer ;  five  he  lays  off  for  himself  and 
his  four  servants;  and  with  the  whole  chine  he  ho- 
noured the  stranger. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  their  system  of  agriculture. 
As  to  their  mode  of  acquiring  land,   I  have  not 
found,  that  it  was  either  purchased  or  rented.  There 
are  only  two  modes  of  conveyance  mentioned.     I. 
Inheritance,  in  which  case  the  children  divided  the 
property  either  by  agreement  or  lot.*     Hesiod  re- 
proaches his  brother,  that,  after  they  had  divided 
the  inheritance,   Perses   had  possessed  himself  of 
more  than  his  share,  in  consequence  of  flattering  the 
corrupt  judges,f  who  tried  the  cause.     Ulysses,  in 
one  of  his  fabulous  accounts  of  himself,  says,  that 
his  legitimate  brothers  divided  the  estate  by  lot,  and 
made   a    present   to  him,  who   was   illegitimate.! 
Hence  inheritance  is  expressed  by  allotment.  §     II. 
The  second  mode  that  occurs,  is  by  public  grants. 
Glaucus   reminds    Sarpedon,||    that   as   kings,^  or 
chiefs  of  the  Lycians,  they  enjoyed  not  only  prece- 
dence,  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  but  in  parti- 
cular, a  portion  or  section  of  land,*  on  the  banks  of 
the   Xanthus,  consisting  of  vineyards   and   arable 


•  II.  XX.  391. — Ti/Jiivog  valgCfjiov.  Works  and  Days,  37. — 
xkri^ov  i8aeffa/x,i6' .  t  Barf/Xjjag.  J  Odys.  xiv,  209,  §  KXn- 
^m/Mia.    11  11.  xii.  313.    ^  Batf/Xs/g.     *  Ti/x^svog. 
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ground,  a  kind  of  royal  demesne.  The  same  Glau- 
cus  informs  us  in  another  place,*  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  Bellerophon's  services,  in  killing  the 
chimaera,  the  king  of  Lycia  bestowed  on  him  one- 
half  of  the  royal  honour ;  and  the  people  of  Lycia 
allotted  him  a  district  of  land  similar  to  the  last.f 
This  exactly  resembles  those  instances,  so  frequent 
in  our  history,  in  which  the  king  bestows  a  title  for 
distinguished  merit,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  an  estate,  or  other  permanent  support.  In  like 
manner,  Achilles  asks  Eneas, t  whether  he  expected, 
that  the  Trojans  would  grant  him  a  tract  of  land  su- 
perior to  the  rest,§  for  killing  him:  "and  the  elders 
of  the  Etolians,|l  not  (Eneus  the  king,  offered  Mele- 
ager  fifty  acres,  if  he  would  assist  them  in  their  dis- 
tress.  Peleus,  on  the  contrary,  being  a  despotic 
prince,  assigned  Phoenix  a  territory  by  his  own  au- 
thority ;  and  Agamemnon  offered  a  number  of  cities 
to  Achilles,^  as  a  portion  with  his  daughter. 

These  lands  or  farms  were  tilled,  for  the  most  part, 
by  free  labourers,*  for  food,  hire  and  clothes;  some- 
times by  slaves.f  Hesiod  is  very  particular  in  the 
description  of  his  ploughman.  He  was  to  be  a  stout 
man,  forty  years  old,  well  fed  on  griddle  bread,  who 


*  II.  vi.  190.  t  Ts/AEVog.  +  11.  XX.  184.  §  T£/>t,£vos-  ||  11. 
ix.  574,  ^  II.  ix.  291.  *  Od.  xviii.356,  &c.— Qjing.  f  Od. 
xxiv.  2-56:  xvii,  299. — d//,ui(. 
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would  attend  to  his  work,  and  make  a  straight  fur- 
row; not  looking  about  after  his  acquaintances,  but 
keeping  his  mind  fixed  on  his  business.  The  sower 
should  not  be  younger,  that  he  may  scatter  the  seed, 
and  not  sow  the  same  spot  twice;  for  a  younger 
man  is  always  longing  for  company.* 

The  implements  of  husbandry  are  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,so  far  as  they  consisted  of  wood,  in  that  pas- 
sagef  where  he  desires  the  farmer  to  fell  his  timber 
at  that  season,  when  it  is  dead.  They  were,  first,  a 
mortar  of  wood  three  feet  high,*  and  a  pestle  three 
cubits  long,§  for  bruising  their  corn;  an  axle-tree 
for  acart,||  seven  feet  long;  a  mallet  of  eight  feet;^ 
I  suppose  in  the  handle :  the  rim  of  a  wheel  of  three 
spans,*  for  a  carriage  of  ten  palms  ;t  I  suppose  in 
height.  He  next  advises  him  to  provide  two 
ploughs,  the  complex  and  the  simple,  t  The  parts 
of  the  complex  were,  first,  a  block  of  oak,  which 
formed  the  share ;  second,  the  handle,  a  bent  piece 
of  timber,  of  ilex,  holm  oak,  or  holly,  made  fast  to 
that  by  nails  or  wooden  pegs:§  third,  the  beam,||  or 
pole,  of  laurel,  bay,  or  elm,  which  passed  between 
the  oxen,  fastened  to  the  first  mentioned  part.^  The 


*  Works  and  Days,  441.  f  Works  and  Days,  420.  +  OX- 
fiog. — 11.  xi.  147,  §  T-regov.  ||  A^oiv.  f  '2(pu^a.  *  A^'/j 
rpidm^afMg.  f  Asxadu^ov.  t  UriKlov:  avloyuov. — 11.  x. 
353 :  xiil.  703.  Od.  xiii.  [32.  §  Aguoj,  iXu/Moc,  T^ivov,  yuriv. 
—Works  and  Days,  436.  ||  IdroQosvc,  ivd^uov,  469.     ^  EXvfia. 
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simple  plough*  was  to  be  kept  as  a  reserve,  in  case 
of  accidents;  and  recommended,  I  presume,  for  this 
purpose,  as  being  cheaper.  It  is  not  particularly 
described  by  Hesiod,  but  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  one  piece  of  wood,  bent;  the  lower  extremity  an- 
swering to  the  first  part  of  the  complex  plougli,  in 
which  the  share,  made  of  hard  wood,  was  fixed ;  and 
the  upper  extremity  answering  to  the  handle.  The 
handle  is  not  mentioned  in  this  place  by  Hesiod, 
his  object  being  not  to  describe  implements  so  well 
known,  but  only  to  remind  the  farmer,  what  descrip- 
tion of  wood  he  should  provide,  and  at  what  season. 
It  occurs  afterward  s,f  but  without  any  description,  or 
mention  of  the  wood,  of  which  it  should  be  made : 
as  also  the  yoke,t  and  the  goad:§  the  traces  or  ropes 
between  the  oxen,  fastening  the  yoke  to  the  beam,|| 
and  a  kind  of  hoe<[[  for  covering  the  seed.  The  same 
kind  of  hoe  is  mentioned  by  Homer,*  as  an  instru- 
ment for  cleansing  water  courses.  He  also  reminds 
the  farmer  of  the  great  number  of  piecesf  necessary 
to  make  a  cart,  that  he  may  provide  accordingly. 
The  other  implements  mentioned,  are,  the  scythe, 
for  mowing  grass,t  which  was  bent;  §  reaping  hooks, 
for  cutting  com;||  the  pruning  knife.^f  or  bill-hook; 


•  Auloyvov.  t  Works  and  Days,  467. — i^iTXr}.  %  Zuyov. 
§  Ogffij^.  II  MiffaaQuv  IT  MaxiXka.  *  II.  xxi.  259. 
t  Exahv  8i  «  6ouga  afia^r,g.  t  A^svavov.—Od,  xviii.  367. 
§   EwafiTig.    II  II.  xviii.  551. — d^ivavn   o^ua.     IT   'Afrjj. 
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the  winnowing  machine,*  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  only  a  long  pitchfork  or  grape  of  wood,  with 
broad  prongs,  or  a  shovel.  A  word,-|-  which  when  ap- 
plied to  Laertes, :{:  means,  I  think,  raking,  smoothing 
the  ground  with  a  §  rake  or  hoe,  signifies  in  another 
passage  of  Homer,  ||  an  instrument  for  sweeping  or 
scraping  a  floor.  The  mill  was  wrought  by  women ; 
but  we  have  no  description  of  it.  Perhaps  the  mill 
was  used  by  the  rich,  and  the  mortar  by  the  farmer, 
for  domestic  use.  I  have  not  met  with  harrow,  nor 
with  spade  or  shovel,  except  these  last  be  included 
in  the^  term  translated  a  hoe. 

It  appears,*  that  there  were  twelve  querns  or  hand- 
mills  in  Ulysses'  house,  and  that  each  was  turned 
by  one  woman ;  for  there  were  twelve  women,  and 
they  had  all  finished  their  tasks  and  gone  to  sleep, 
except  one,  who  continued  to  ply  her  mill.  In  Ju- 
dea,  two  women  were  allowed  to  one  mill.f 

The  metal  used  in  implements  of  husbandry,  was 
iron;!  but  two  generations  before  Hesiod,  and  one 
before  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears,  that  there  was 
not  any  iron  in  use:  they  tilled  the  ground  with 
brass,  and  made  all  their  other  implements  of 
the  same  metal.     If,  however.  Homer  does  not  ex- 


*  n7i»ov.— II.  xiii.  588.  f  AigTosvovla.  +  Od.  xxiv.  226. 
§  A/ffrgoc.  II  Od.  xxii.  455.  ^  Ma^sXXa.  *  Od.  xx.  105,  &c. 
t  Matt.  xxiv.  41.     t  Works  and  Days,  387—150.  ^ 
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ag-^rate  extravagantly,  a  small  quantity  of  iron  suf- 
ficed even  in  his  days ;  for*  a  ball  used  in  sport,f 
was  sufficient  for  an  extensive  farmer  for  two  years, 
being  used,  I  suppose,  only  for  small  implements. 

They  began  to  plough  at  the  cosmical  setting  of 
the  Pleiades,  t  They  ploughed  with  two  oxen  or 
mules,  of  which  the  latter  were  speediest. §  They 
preferred  oxen  of  nine  years  old,  as  strongest  and 
most  tractable;  one  of  five  years  was  preferred  for 
sacrifice.  The  signal  for  beginning  to  plough  was 
the  cry  of  the  crane||  in  the  clouds,  on  her  departure 
(as  appears  by  Aristophanes^f)  to  Africa.  The  se- 
cond ploughing  was  in  spring,  and  the  third  in  sum- 
mer :  at  the  third  ploughing,  the  seed  seems  to  have 
been  ploughed  in,  or  sown  immediately  after  the 
plough;  and  a  boy  followed  with  a  hoe  to  cover  the 
seed  from  the  birds.*  They  ploughed  without  a 
driver,  the  same  man  holding  the  plough,  and  man- 
aging the  goad.f 

There  were  sometimes  several  ploughs  in  the  same 


•  n.  xxiii.  832.  f  SoXoj.  t  Works  and  Days,  384.  §  II. 
X.  333.  II  Works  and  Days,  447.  ^  O^vidsg.  *  Works  and 
Days,  467—470. 

f  A  practice  similar  to  this  still  continues  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  Barley  and  oats,  as  well  as  wheat,  are  sown  under  the 
plough,  the  grain  being  scattered  on  the  ground,  in  whatever  state 
it  may  be,  previous  to  the  ploughing.  Oats  are  thrown  on  the 
stubble,  and  ploughed  in,  frequently  without  the  application  oi  the 
harrow.    After  the  wheat  and  barley  ai"e  sown,  the  common  prac- 
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field  ;*  and  a  man  stood  at  the  end  of  the  furrow 
with  wine  to  encourage  the  ploughmen.  The  oxen 
were  kept  together  by  having  only  one  yoke,  per- 
haps like  our  curricle  bar,  which  was  fastened  to 
the  beam  by  the  traces,  f  At  least,  this  seems  to  be 
countenanced  by  a  line  in  the  Iliad.j 

This  sowing  is  understood  to  be  of  wheal;  if  so, 
they  sowed  wheat  in  summer.  If  they  ploughed  in 
their  grain  so  late  as  the  winter  solstice,§  they  ex- 


tice  is  to  break  the  clods  with  a  spade,  an  operation  which  is  called 
hacking.  The  whole  process  amounts  to  no  more  than  scattering 
the  seed  on  the  stubble,  and  ploughing  it. — Townshend's  Sui-vey 
of  Cork. 

No  harrow  is  used  about  Aleppo ;  but  the  ground  is  ploughed  a 
second  time  after  it  is  sown,  to  cover  the  grain.  In  sandy  ground 
they  plough  but  once,  and  that  after  sowing.  The  plough  is  so 
light,  that  a  man  of  moderate  sti-ength  may  easily  cany  it  with 
one  hand ;  and  one  man  both  diives,  and  holds  it  with  so  much  ease, 
that  he  generally  smokes  his  pipe  at  the  same  time.— Banner's 
Observations,  i.  477. 
*  11.  xviii.  545.     f  MstfCal^a.     +  II.  xiii.  706.— t&j  fJbiV  ts 

Zvyov  hiov  fu^oov  afi(pig  ss^ysi. 

§  Works  and  Days,  479 — 490.— These  lines  seem  to  imply  the 
shortness  of  the  straw  in  particular:  "You  shall  reap  sitting, 
grasping  little  in  your  hand;  covered  with  dust  while  you  bind 
the  sheaves,  heartless ;  and  will  carry  them  in  a  basket :  few  will 
admire  you."  This  passage  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Psalm 
cxxix.  7.-^"  As  the  grass  upon  the-  housetops,  which  withereth 
before  it  groweth  up ;  wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand, 
nor  he  that  bindeth  sheaves,  his  bosom ;  neither  do  they  which  go 
by,  say.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you." 
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pectcd  a  bad  crop;  except  there  happened  a  rain  of 
three  days,  at  the  singing  of  the  cuckoo,  so  as  to 
cover  the  hoof  of  an  ox.  This  equalized  the  late  sow- 
inji:  and  the  early.  Hesiod  directs  them  to  plouj^h, 
sow  and  reap,  naked  ;*  and  is  followed  by  Virgil ; 
though  in  the  Shield  of  Hercules,  (288)  he  represents 
their  figures  as  clothed  in  elegant  garments.  In  this 
passage,  therefore,  naked  means  either  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  or  without  their  upper  garments,  in  which 
sense  it  is  often  used.  The  word  which  Hesiod  uses, 
commonly  signifies  a  tunic,  or  tight  coat;  though  in 
one  passage  he  employs  it  to  express  a  longer  dress.f 

The  kinds  of  grain  that  they  sowed,  were  barley,t 
bearded  wheat,§  spelt,||  and  millet,5[  which  was  sown 
in  summer,  when  the  grapes  began  to  change  colour, 
when  the  grass-hopper  with  azure  wings,  that  feeds 
on  dew,  begins  to  proclaim  the  summer  to  men  by 
her  song,  and  when  Sirius  scorches  the  body.* 

The  reaping  season  began  at  the  rising  of  the  Plei- 
ades.f  In  Judea  the  barley  was  sown  in  Novem- 
ber: the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offered  at  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  about  the  beginning  of 
April ;  and  the  first  of  the  wheat  harvest,  at  Pente- 
cost, seven  weeks  later.  At  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 
in  the  second  week  of  October,  all  the  harvest  and 


*  Works  and  Days,  391.     f   Works  and  Days,  5.37. — «g- 
*  Shield,  393,  &c.     f  Works  and  Days,  383. 
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vintage  were  gathered  in.     It  may  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther the  reapers  cut  the  corn  with  reaping-hooks,  or 
mowed  it,  as  is  now  sometimes  done.     The  words* 
are  ambiguous,  and  occur  but  once  each  in  Homer ; 
and  in  one  place,f  a  scythe  used  for  cutting  corn  is 
signified  ;t    in  another,  an  instrument  for  mowing 
grass.    Homer  seems  to  imply,  that  the  reapers  did 
not  catch  the  manipuli  in  their  hands;  for  in  one  of 
these  places  he  says — "  The  labourers  cut  the  com, 
having  sharp  hooks  in  their  hands,  and  the  handfuls 
fell  thick  on  the  ground  along  the  ridge."     In  an- 
olher§ — "  The  reapers  opposite  to  each  other,  cut 
the  ridge,  and  the  handfuls  fell  thick."    The  word,|t 
however,  means  what  is  caught  in  the  hand,  and 
should  probably  decide  the   question  in   favour  of 
reaping  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word.     Hesiod 
says  only — "  They  cut  the  bending  stalks  with  sharp 
edges."^  While  some  manipuli  were  falling  on  the 
ridge,  the  binders  were  tying  others  with  bands;* 
and    children  were   bringing  them   handfuls  to  be 
bound :  and  then,  according  to  Hesiod,  they  filled 
the  barn.f     Accordingly,  I  do  not  find  any  mention 
of  stooking  or  stacking.     In  the  mean  time,  in  Ho- 
mer's field,  the  master  stood  by  rejoicing;  the  men 
servants  prepared  an  entertainment  under  an  oak  by 
sacrificing  an  ox ;  and  the  w  omen  dressed  a  supper 


*  ^^irram,  b^i--ar^.  f  II.  xviii.  .5ol.  +  Oil.  xvlii.  367. 
§  11.  xi.  67.  II  S^ayiM.  %  Shidd,  ibS.  *  II.  xviii.  Had. 
t  Shield,  291. 
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of  flour  pottage  for  the  labourers.  The  practice  of 
the  Jews  is  thus  expressed  in  the  book  of  Psalms : 
"  Wherewith  the  mower  fiUeth  not  his  hand,  nor  he 
that  bindeth  the  sheaves,  his  bosom."*  In  the  time 
of  Joseph  also  they  bound  the  sheaves,  f 

The  time  for  threshing  was  determined  by  the  He- 
liacal rising  of  Orion.;};  The  threshing  floor  was  to 
be  in  an  airy  situation,  and  carefully  levelled  with  a 
roller.  The  grain  was  measured,  and  deposited  in 
a  store,  under  the  care  of  a  hired  servant.  Hesiod 
advises,  that  he  should  be  one,  who  had  no  house  of 
his  own.  The  female  servant  also,  should  have  no 
children ;  for  those  that  have,  are  troublesome.  They 
are  to  be  assisted  by  a  well  fed  watch-dog,  with 
rough  teeth,  lest  the  man  that  sleeps  by  day  [the 
thief]  may  steal  the  grain.  After  laying  up  hay 
and  straw  for  the  oxen  and  mules,  the  farmer  may 
then  grant  a  respite  from  their  labour  to  his  servants 
and  cattle.  The  word  used  for  threshing  by  Hesiod, 
implies  the  beating  out  of  the  corn  by  the  feet  of  the 
cattle  as  they  go  round.  The  same  mode  of  thresh- 
ing is  more  particularly  described  by  Homer.  §  From 
that  passage  it  appears,  that  more  than  one  ox  were 
employed ;  that  they  were  yoked  together ;  that  bar- 
ley was  threshed  in  this  manner;  and  that  the  straw 
was  beaten  small.    The  great  antiquity  of  this  prac- 


*  Psalm  cxxix.  7.     f  Gen.  xxxvii.  7.     +  Works  and  Days, 
o98.     §  II.  XX.  495. 
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tic6,  appears  from  that  humane  precept  of  Moses : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn;"*  though  neither  the  Hebrew  word,  nor  that 
used  by  the  Septuagint.f  necessarily  implies  tread- 
ing out,  but  may  be  applied  to  beating  out  the  corn 
by  means  of  oxen,  in  any  other  manner,  or  by  rol- 
lers or  other  instruments ;  as  indeed  Hesiod's  phrase 
may  also  be  interpreted. t 

The  agricultural  process  of  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Homer  is  minutely  detailed  by  Isaiah. §  The 
Septuagint  Version  differs  in  some  points  from  ours  ; 
and  as  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  were  in  use,  and 
familiar  to  the  translators,  their  authority  is  great,  as 
in  other  cases,  so  particularly  in  the  translation  of  tech- 
nical terms,  names  of  implements,  plants,  &c.  Instead 
of  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  the  seventy  say — "  Will 
the  ploughman  plough  the  whole  day  ?  or  will  he  pre- 
pare the  sowing,  before  he  has  laboured  the  ground  ?" 
The  word  they  use  for  fitches  or  vetches,  |j  implies  a 
small  plant  with  a  dark  flower.  They  also  mark  the 
order  of  sowing:  thus,  "  first  the  small  vetches,  and 
cumin ;  and  again,  the  wheat,  and  barley,  and  spelt,  in 
the  borders."  The  twenty-seventh  verse  runs  thus : 
"  For  the  vetch  is  not  cleansed  with  harshness  or 
violence ;  nor  shall  the  wheel  of  a  waggon  go  round 


*  Deut.  XXV.  4.  f  KKomla.  +  Videtur  tamen  proprie  ccKoav 
esse  variis  ietibus  quasi  contundere. — Hen.  Stephanus.  §  Isaiah 
xxviii — 24,     ||   Mingov  (jt,s'kav^wv. 
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on  the  cumin :  but  the  vetch  is  shaken  out  with  a 
rod,  and  the  cumin  with  a  staff."  This  might  re- 
semble our  flail.  The  twenty-eighth  verse  is  entirely 
different  from  our  translation:  "Afterward  he  shall 
eat  bread;  fori  will  not  be  angry  with  you  for  ever; 
nor  shall  the  voice  of  my  bitterness  trample  you 
down."  The  last  verse  is  also  widely  different ;  but 
does  not  relate  to  our  subject.  From  the  second 
chapter  of  Ruth  we  may  gather,  that  the  Jews  bound 
their  corn  in  sheaves ;  and  that  they  sometimes  beat 
out  the  grain  with  rods:  for  a  word  of  that  significa- 
tion is  employed  in  the  Septuagint,*  and  the  He- 
brew word  has  the  same  meaning  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  27. 
Neither  is  there  any  mention  of  parched  corn  in 
that  Version. 

Having  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Israelites,  I 
shall,  before  I  resume  the  consideration  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  take  notice  of  some  other  particulars  in 
tlie  Sacred  Writings. 

The  injunction  not  to  plough  with  an  ox  and  ass 
together,  implies,  that  this  was  sometimes  done ;  and 
probably  with  superstitious  views.f  Hosea  says — 
"  Ephraim  is  a  heifer  that  is  taught,  that  loveth  to 
tread  out  the  corn.t  "  Judah  shall  plough,  and  Ja- 
cob shall  break  his  clods."  This  agrees  with  Hesiod; 
but  the    Septuagint   is   totally   different.     Elijah§ 


•   E^aQdiOii^.    t  Dcut.  xxii.   10.     +  Hos.  x.  ii.     §  1  Kings, 
xix.  19. 
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found  Elisha  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
he  with  the  twelfth.*  The  privilege  of  gleaning  is  often 
confirmed  in  the  books  of  Moses.f  Harrows  are 
mentioned  at  a  very  early  period,  but  are  not  now 
used  in  Syria  ;t  and  in  the  Septuagint  they  are  either 
omitted  altogether,  or  translated  by  a  word,§  which 
usually  signifies  rollers  with  iron  points,  used  in  war, 
and  also  in  husbandry  for  threshing  corn. 

The  process  next  to  threshing  is  winnowing.  This 
was  performed  by  the  force  of  men,  and  the  wind.|| 
The  instrument  was  a  kind  of  shovel.  Homer  gives 
it  the  epithet,  broad.  In  this  operation,  the  chaff  was 
thrown  in  heaps,  into  a  part  of  the  barn,  intended 
for  its  reception.^  In  the  same  manner,  the  pods 
were  separated  from  beans  and  peas,  which  are  re- 
presented as  bounding  through  the  barn. 

The  Jews  used  sieves,  as  appears  from  Amos  ix. 
9 :  "  I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel,  as  corn  is  sifted 
in  a  sieve ;"  where  the  seventy  use  the  same  verb  with 
Homer,  but  a  different  substantive,  viz.,  one  of  the 
same  origin  with  the  verb.  Isaiah  says;*  "The 
oxen  also,  and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground, 
shall  eat  clean  provender,  which  hath  been  winnow- 
ed with  the  shovel  and  the  fan."  But  in  the  seventy 


*  See  also  II.  xviii.  542.  f  Lev.  xix.  9,  &.c.  +  Job  xxxix. 
10.— 2  Sam.  xii.  3L— 1  Chr.  xx.  3-.  §  TpQoXoi.  ||  Il.xiii.590. 
^  II.  V.  499.     *  Isaiah  xxx.  24. 
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it  is :  "  Your  bulls  and  oxen,  that  labour  the  ground, 
shall  eat  chaff  of  winnowed  barley." 

As  to  grinding  the  corn;  I  have  already  mention- 
ed, that  the  pestle  and  mortar,  described  by  Hesiod, 
were  probably  used  for  that  purpose,*  and  that 
twelve  querns,  worked  by  one  woman  each,  were 
going  at  the  same  time,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  to 
supply  that  family,  and  the  company  of  extravagant 
visitors  with  bread.  From  a  passage  in  the  Gospels, 
it  appears,  that  a  handmill  required  two  women  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour.  This  is  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  a  kind  of  female  slavery.^  Samp- 
son ground  in  the  prison-house,  as  did  the  Roman 
slaves.  This  mode  of  servitude  for  men  occurs  also 
in  Lamentations  v.  13.  When  the  flour  was  to  be 
exported,  it  was  conveyed  in  leathern  bags.t 

With  respect  to  bread,  the  best  was  made  of  the 
flour  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  Homer  calls  the 
marrow  of  men.§  As  to  the  baking,  I  have  noted 
no  passage,  except  that  of  Hesiod,  where  he  describes 
the  food  of  the  ploughman;  who,  he  says,  should  be 
one,  that  sups  upon  bread  of  four  pieces  and  eight 
mouthfuls,||  or  smaller  bits:  by  which  epithet,  I 
think,  he  only  describes  the  kind  of  bread,  not  the 
quantity;  such  as  was  usually  divided  into  farrels 


*  Pistillis  frumcntum   conterito. — Columella,     f  Exod.  ix.  5. 
Job  xxxi.  10.— Isaiah  xlvii.  2.     +  Od.  ii.  354.     §   Od.  xx.  108. 
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or  quarters,  and  these  subdivided  into  halves.  Te- 
lemachus,  however,  took  a  vi^hole  loaf  out  of  a  bas- 
ket, to  give  to  the  poor  stranger.* 

In  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  Psicharpax 
boasts,  that  he  fed  on  loaves  thrice  pounded,  or 
kneaded  with  a  pestle ;  and  broad  cakes  full  of  se- 
samum.f  But  whether  their  bread  was  baked  in  any 
form  but  that  of  cakes,  does  not  appear. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  particulars  of  their  treat- 
ment of  their  grass  lands.  Whether  they  had  any 
meadow,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  clear,  ex- 
cept that  from  a  passage  in  Hesiod  it  would  appear, 
that  they  saved  hay  and  other  forage  ;t  and  from 
Homer,  that  they  mowed  grass.  §  There  is  a  passage 
in  Homer,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  irrigation ;  but  whether  it  extended  to  mea- 
dows or  only  to  gardens,  may  be  doubtful  :||  "As 
when  an  irrigator  conducts  a  stream  of  water  from 
a  black  spring,  through  his  plantations  and  gardens, 
having  a  hoe  in  his  hands,  and  throwing  the  ob- 
stacles out  of  the  water  course :  as  it  flows  on,  all 
the  pebbles  are  disturbed :  it  rapidly  descends  a  de- 
clivity, with  a  running  noise,  and  overtakes  its  coa- 
ductor,  &c.^ 


*  Od.  xvii.  343. — afov.  f  Line  35. — a^og.  X  Works  and 
Days,  606.     §  Od.  xviii.  367.     ||  IL  xxi.  257—346. 

51  In  Egypt  the  ground  is  commonly  ploughed  in  rills,  [drills] 
and  the  water  is  conducted  from  one  rill  [drill]  to  another  by 
the  gardener,  who  is  always  ready  to  stop  and  direct  the  current 
by  tJirning  the  earth  against  it  with  his  foot,  and  opening  a  new 
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Hesiod  says,  that,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the 
farmer  should  reduce  his  oxen  to  half  allowance ; 
but  give  his  labourers  more:  i.  e.  more  than  half 
their  ordinary  allowance,  on  account  of  the  long 
nights ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  nature  of  the 
provender  or  food.  Neither  does  Homer,  I  think, 
mention  hay  expressly;  though  he  is  particular  in 
enumerating  the  kinds  of  food  given  to  horses.*  The 
first  of  these  is  the  lotus,  which  Herodotus  describes 
as  a  species  of  lily,-|-  thrown  up  in  abundance  by  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  after  the  inundation.  It  is  mown, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  after  which,  the  middle,  which 
is  like  a  poppy,  is  parched,  and  baked  into  loaves. 
They  also  eat  the  root,  which  is  round,  of  the  size  oi 
an  apple,  and  sweeter,  Pliny  mentions  both  the  tree 
and  the  flower ;  and  gives  a  similar  account  with 
Herodotus  of  its  use.t  The  second  kind  of  food  is 
a  species  of  rush.§  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Pliny,  who  says,  that  it  is  an  angular  or  triangular 
rush ;  that  the  root  is  diuretic,  and  that  the  seed,  which 
is  roasted,  is  of  a  costive  quality. ||      The  third  is 


trench  with  his  mattock.  This  is  alhided  to — (Deut.  xi.  10,  11.) 
"The  land  (Judea)  is  not  as  Egypt,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs :  but  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven. — Har- 
mer's  Observations,  i.  26. 

•Od.  iv.603.  f  Euterpe,  92.  +  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  17.  §  Kucr£/go$. 
(1  Nat,  Hbt,  xxi,  18. 
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bearded  wheat,^-  of  which  several  kinds  are  enu- 
merated by  Pliny.f  A  fourth  is  spelt. t.  A  fifth, 
broad  growing,  white  barley.  §  Meadow  is  mention- 
ed as  a  sixth. II  He  also  mentions  smallageor  pars- 
ley. He  describes  it  as  growing  in  marshes,  and 
wet  meadows.^  In  one  of  these  places  be  mentions 
violet,*  as  growing  in  the  same  ground  with  parsley  ;f 
but  some  of  the  ancients  readj  yellow  parsley,  or 
water  cresses.  Andromache  mixed  wine  with  their 
corn:§  and  Patroclus,  after  washing  their  manes  in 
water,  poured  oil  on  them.|| 

Of  their  skill  in  gardening  we  are  not  encouraged 
to  form  a  very  high  idea  by  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  Alcinous.^f  This  we  may  suppose  to  be 
a  fair  representation  of  their  practice,  as  it  bears  no 
marks  of  poetical  fancy,  and  of  their  most  approved 
practice,  being  the  property  of  the  luxurious  king  of 
the  most  luxurious  people.  It  lay  without  the  court 
of  the  palace,  but  near  the  gate.  It  is  called  a  great 
garden;*  and  yet  it  contained  only  four  jugera,f  or 
according  to  Eustathius,  one  square  jugerum,  the 
Roman  acre,  which  was  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty.  But  though  the  Greek 
word  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  jugemm,  I 


*  Tlv^og.     f  Hin.  xviii.  7.     +  Ziia  V.  oXuga.     §  Eufu^uss 
jcg;    Xiuxov,       II   Aj//iwi/.       ^    'S.iXivov  sXso^gET?©!/.      *   loy- 
t  II.  ii.  776.— Od.  v.  72.     +  2iou,     §  II.  viii.  188.     ||  II.  xxiii 
282.     f  Od.  vii.  112.    *  Og;)^a7oj.     t  Tua. 
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have  never  seen  an  exact  account  of  that  Grecian- 
measure.  It  was  enclosed,*  but  whether  with  a  wall 
or  hedge  is  not  clear,  probably,  the  latter.  It 
contained  an  orchard  of  pears,  pomegranates,  apples, 
figs,  and  olives,  and  a  plantation  of  vines.  The  gar- 
den of  Laertes  was  furnished  with  the  same  trees. 
There  were  also  plots  of  herbs  and  flowers :  and  the 
same  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  garden  of 
Laertes. f  It  was  watered  by  two  springs;  one  of 
which  was  dispersed  through  the  garden,  the  other 
passed  under  the  court  into  the  house,  and  thence 
supplied  the  town's-people  with  water.  Such  mi- 
nutiae as  these  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  Homer 
described  some  garden,  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
with. 

Hesiod  says,  that  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month 
is  unfavourable  for  sowing,  but  the  best  for  grafting, 
if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  word.  J  Their  manage- 
ment of  vines  may  be  gathered  from  a  variety  of 
passages  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Sixty  days  after 
the  winter  solstice,  A  returns  rose  in  the  evening, 
after  sun-set.  Soon  after,  the  swallow  began  her 
mournful  cry  in  the  morning;  and  the  spring  com- 
menced. Before  this  time,  they  were  to  prune  their 
vines.  The  digging  was  to  be  finished  before  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  house-snail§  climbs  the 
plants,  flying  from  the  rainy  Pleiades. ||     The  vine- 


*  E^xog.    f  Od.  xxiv.  246.     +  \\'orks  and  Days,  781.— Ei/- 
'^Si^aa^ai.    §  ^J^so/xof.     ll  Works  and  Days,  664. 
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yard  was  enclosed  with  a  hedge  and  ditch,  with  only 
one  path  for  the  vintagers;  and  the  vines  were  sup- 
ported by  poles  and  their  tendrils.  The  crop  was 
can-ied  off  in  baskets,  to  the  sound  of  music,  with 
singing,  shouting,  and  dancing.*  The  bunches  of 
white  and  black  grapes  were  taken  off  with  crooked 
knives,  and  were  afterwards  trodden.  This  was  to 
be  done  when  Orion  and  Sirius  had  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  heaven,  and  Aurora  had  a  view  of  Arc- 
turus.f  In  one  of  these  passages  Hesiod  directs  the 
grapes  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  ten  days  and  nights : 
then  to  be  kept  five  days  in  the  shade,  and  on  the 
sixth,  the  gifts  of  the  joyous  Bacchus  were  to  be 
poured  into  vessels;  without  any  mention  of  tread- 
ing the  grapes,  or  expressing  the  juice.;}:  Their  rus- 
tic servants  were  either  hirelings  or  slaves.  §  The 
masculine  of  this  last  word  does  not  occur  in  Homer, 
thoughll  the  feminine  does.  Male  slaves  are  called 
by  a  different  name.^f  Their  business,  beside  at- 
tending the  pigsties,  feeding  cattle,  ploughing,  &c., 
ready  mentioned,  was  to  plant  trees,  and  make  hedges, 
and  other  fences ;  for  their  food  and  clothing  only.* 
The  house  servants  were  to  cleave  billets,  and  heap 


*  n.  xviii.  .562.  f  Shield,  292.-'Works  and  Days,  609. 
J  "  Forte  de  exigua  copia  vini,  ejusque  praestantissimi,  conficien- 
da  agit." — Clericus.  §  ©ijrgg,  AoOXog.  II  AouXyj.  f  A/AW£f, 
*  Od.  xviii.  355. 
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wood  on  the  fire;  to  butcher  or  carve  meat;  and  to 
serve  wine.* 

Among  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  their  cattle, 
their  black,  or  horned  cattle  are  distinguished  by 
such  asf  imply  the  curvature  of  their  horns,  the  flex- 
ibility of  their  limbs,t  and  the  elevation  or  tossing 
of  their  heads,  when  they  walk.  A  valuable  mare  is 
described  as  six  years  old,  carrying  a  mule  in  her 
womb.§ 

They  kept  vast  numbers  of  sheep,  swine,  and 
goats.  Their  goats  were  fattest  in  the  season  of  the 
artichoke,  or  golden  thistle;  when  the  grasshopper, || 
which  feeds  on  dew,  pours  forth  a  clear  sound,  from 
under  its  wings,  sitting  on  a  tree.  They  castrated 
kids,  lambs,  goats,  bulls,  and  mules.  5[  Kings  were 
styled  shepherds  of  their  people;  and  the  sons  of 
kings  were  employed  in  tending  sheep.*  They  kept 
dogs  for  the  same  purposes  that  we  do.  Ulysses 
found  his  affectionate  dog,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  above  twenty  years  of  age,  lying  among 
the  dung,  before  the  palace  gate,  which  the  labour- 
ers were  to  take  to  the  farm  for  manuring  the  ground. 
This  fact  implies  the  age  of  dogs;  the  filth  of  the 
palace ;  and  the  preservation  and  use  of*  the  dung.f 


*  Od.  XV.  321.  t  EX<X£j,  itX'Xohg,  o^^ox^cciPauv.  J  Vol- 
umina  pedum. — Virgil.  §  'B§i<pog  rifMiovov  xviouffav. — n.  xxiii.  266. 
II  T£7r/g.— Scutum,  393.  IT  Oygs/g.  *  H-  xi.  106.  f  Od.  xvii. 
107. 
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Among  their  other  uses,  dogs  were  employed  in 
hunting  the  hare  and  other  beasts.*  Ulysses  found 
his  father,  in  no  better  plight  than  his  dogs,  working 
in  his  orchard.  He  had  sent  his  servants  to  collect 
materials  for  strengthening  the  hedge.  He  himself 
was  digging  about  a  plant,  in  a  dirty,  patched  coat, 
with  leathern  gaitei-s,  or  leggings,  to  protect  him  from 
thorns;  and  gloves  for  the  same  purpose,  on  his 
hands.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  of  goat's  skin.f 
A  yet  more  miserable  account  of  his  poverty  occurs 
in  another  passage,  t  In  the  produce  of  their  farms, 
cheese  was  a  considerable  article.  They  used  the 
juice  of  figs  for  rennet  to  thicken  their  milk.  Poly- 
phemus thickened  half  his  milk  for  cheese,  and  laid 
it  up  in  baskets  for  future  use.§  Bees  and  drones 
are  frequently  mentioned;  but  I  do  not  remember 
any  notice  of  the  management  of  the  bees.  They 
had  the  art  of  making  oil,  and  perfuming  it,  though, 
it  is  thought,  not  of  using  it  for  lamps.  They  some- 
times kept  it  for  nine  years. ||  Frondes,  or  young 
branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  are  not  mentioned  as 
food  for  horses,  though  so  common  in  Virgil's  days. 
I  understand,  that  the  Abyssinians  and  Arabians 
use  them  in  times  of  scarcity:  and  Evelyn  says  the 
same  of  the  people  of  Hertfordshire. 


*  Scutum,  303.     f  Od.  xxiv.  225.     +  Od.  xi.  186.     §  Od.  ix. 
219.    II  II.  xviii.  351. 
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The  knowledge  of  nature,  possessed  by  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  must  have  been  very  scanty.  In  Cos- 
mogony,  Homer  was  a  Neptunist,  and  considered 
water  as  the  origin  of  all  things  *  On  this  principle, 
perhaps,  he  styles  Neptune  the  Shaker  of  the  earth, 
as  if  subterraneous  waters  were  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes. In  Homer  the  thunder  is  said  to  precede 
the  bolt,  contrary  both  to  philosophy  and  experience. 
Is  it  probable,  that  atmospheric  stones  were  intended  ?f 
Job  appears  to  have  had  more  observation,  (xxxvii. 
3,  4.)  Of  the  springs  of  the  Scamander,  he  says, 
that  one  was  hot,  smoking  like  fire;  the  other  as  cold 
hail,  snow,  or  ice,  even  in  summer.  There  are  no 
discriminating  names  for  the  materials,  of  which  the 
earth  is  composed,  either  superficial  or  fossile. 


nysavovTB  '^suv  ysvssiv  xai  fi^li^a  Trjhv. 

II.  xiv.  201—246—302. 
f  Frogs  and  Mice,  277.— ngw7a  /xsi/  i^^ovlrjdiv — aula^  STU- 
a  jcs^ai/vov  ^x'. — II.  viii.  133. — Od.  xii.  415. 
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In  his   Similies  he  describes  a  great  variety  of 
natural  appearances;  and,  in  particular,  the  instincts 
and  operations  of  animals,  wild  and  tame.      He 
seems  to  take  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  such  descrip- 
tions.    Thus  when  Menelaus  and  Ajax  came  to  the 
succour  of  Ulysses,  they  found  him  surrounded  by 
the  Trojans;    as   in  the   mountains,   blood-thirsty 
spotted  lynxes  gather  around  a  wounded  stag,  which 
the  hunter  has  pierced  with  an  arrow.     He  had  es- 
caped indeed  by  his  speed,    while  his  blood  was 
warm,  and  his  knees  would  move:    but  when  the 
arrow  subdued  his  strength,  the  greedy  lynxes  tear 
him  in  a  shady  wood,  till  fortune  sends  a  lion,  who 
devours  him,  while  the  lynxes   fly.     Lyons  are  a 
favourite  subject.     The  reluctant  retreat  of  Ajax  he 
compares  to  that  of  a  lion  repelled  from  a  stall  of 
oxen  by  dogs  and  rustics,  who  kept  watch  all  night, 
expecting  him.     His  assaults  are  continually  resist- 
ed by  frequent  darts;  and  he  is  dismayed  by  the 
blazing  torches.    He,  however,  persists  till  morning, 
when  he  retires,  mortified  and  disappointed.     This 
is  followed  by  the  well  known  similitude  of  Ajax  to 
an  obstinate  ass,  which  the  boys  endeavour  in  vain 
to  drive  from  a  field  of  corn.*     His  descriptions  of 
wolves  are  equally  picturesque  and  characteristic. 
He  paints  them  as  ravenous  and  daring,  devouring 
a  deer  in  the  mountains,  with  their  jaws  stained 


*  II.  xi.  474—547—557. 
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with  blood,  and  then  running  in  troops  to  slake  their 
thirst  by  lapping  water  from  a  dark-coloured  spring, 
with  their  slender  tongues,  polluting  the  stream  with 
clotted  gore;  or  as  surprising  stray  lambs  or  kids, 
which  the  careless  shepherd  has  suffered  to  wander 
from  the  flock, * 

Homer  and  Hesiod  have  occasion  to  mention 
many  species  of  beasts,  birds,  and  insects,  but 
hardly  any  fish.  The  word,  commonly  translated  a 
whale,  is  understood  to  signify  any  large  fish  in 
Homer.  The  trees  and  shrubs,  herbs  and  flowers, 
that  occur,  are  fewer  than  we  might  expect  in  such 
diversified  poems;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
these  classes,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  cre- 
ation, I  have  occasion  to  notice  in  different  parts  of 
this  Treatise.  To  these,  the  battle  of  the  frosrs  and 
mice  furnishes  some  additions;  but  none  that  re- 
quire particular  notice. 

*  II.  xvi.  156—352. 
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SECTION  IV. 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  MILITARY  AFFAIRS,   AND 
RELIGION, 

The  patriarchal  state  was  the  original  condition 
of  mankind.  The  primitive  stock  speedily  split 
into  kindred  tribes:  the  patriarch  of  a  tribe  soon 
passed  into  a  king;  and  accordingly  historians  are 
agreed,  that  monarchy  was  the  first  form  of  govern- 
ment. When  clans  became  numerous,  contentions 
ensued,  and  the  stronger  party  obliged  the  weaker 
to  seek  for  settlements,  where  they  would  have  more 
room.  From  Egypt  and  Phenicia  they  removed  to 
the  Grecian  Peninsula,  and  were  there  met  by  the 
descendants  of  Deucalion  from  Thessaly,  and  other 
northern  adventurers.  Among  these  petty  states, 
some  powerful  leaders  shortly  appeared,  who  domi- 
neered over  the  rest.  Of  these  the  chief  was  Her- 
cules, with  his  numerous  posterity  and  allies.  Though 
expelled  for  a  time  from  the  Peninsula,  they  repeat- 
edly returned,  assisted  by  the  Dorians,  a  Deucali- 
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donian  tribe;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  regaining 
their  ancient  settlements.  This  occasioned  many 
other  migrations,  and  excited  such  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  as  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  predatory  expedi- 
tions to  distant  countries.  Not  content  with  ordi- 
nary plunder,  they  carried  off  the  inhabitants;  and, 
among  the  rest,  women  of  distinguished  rank  or 
beauty,  with  a  view  to  marriage  or  ransom.  These 
produced  reprisals ;  and  the  coasts  of  Greece  were 
infested  by  Carian  and  Phenician  Corsairs.  Thus 
such  a  spirit  of  hostility  was  kept  up,  as,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Herodotus,  gave  rise  to  that  animosity  be- 
tween Greece  and  Asia,  which,  at  length,  occasioned 
the  Persian  Wars.  We  are  at  present,  however, 
concerned  only  with  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Another  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
those  barbarous  times,  was  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  murder  or  casual  homicide  among  the  members 
of  powerful  families.  In  the  absence  of  law,  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased  asserted  the  right  and  duty 
of  personal  and  family  vengeance.  Dardanus  is 
said  to  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  kill  his  brother 
Jasius ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
fled  from  Etruria,  to  avoid  resentment,  or  to  solicit 
the  solemnity  of  expiation.  For  one  of  these  pur- 
poses he  took  refuge  in  Samothrace,  a  country  famed  for 
sanctity,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rhaeteum,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  had  also 
emigrated  to  that  country  from  Crete.  At  that  time 
there   were  no  cities;   elevated  situations  had  not 
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been  occupied  as  places  of  strength.*  He  therefore 
founded  Troy.  His  grandson  Tros  had  three  sons. 
Ilus  succeeded  him,  and  was  the  father  of  Laomedon; 
Assaracus  was  grandfather  to  Anchises  ;  and  Gany- 
mede was  carried  off  by  Tantalus,  a  neighbouring 
prince.  This  outrage  occasioned  a  war,  in  which 
Tros  was  successful ;  and  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus, 
fled  to  Pisa.  There  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

The  Heraclidae  were  the  common  enemy,  against 
whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Peloponnesian  princes 
to  combine.  Pelops,  accordingly,  connected  him- 
self with  Eurystheus,  king  of  Mycense,  the  persecu- 
tor of  Hercules,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Atreus 
with  OCrope,  the  daughter  of  Eurystheus:  and  in 
the  next  generation,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
sons  of  Atreus,  married  Clytemnestra  and  Helen, 
daughters  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  who 
held  his  crown  in  trust,  to  restore  it  to  the  Heraclidae, 
when  they  returned ;  a  trust  which  he  never  meant 
to  fulfil.  Nestor  also  is  said  to  have  held  his  domi- 
nions in  trust,  after  Hercules  had  destroyed  his  fa- 
ther and  his  eleven  sons.  Nestor  himself  escaped, 
by  being  reared  at  Gerene,  whence  he  is  called 
Gerenius. 


Nonduni  ilium  &  arccs 
bant  vallibus 
^neid.  iii.  110. 


Pergamese  steterant :  habitabant  vallibus  iniis. 
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Agamemnon  succeeded  his  father  in  his  extensive 
dominions,  Mycenae,  Corinth,  and  Ticyon,  round  to 
Elis,  with  the  neighhourins^  ishxnds  ;  and  Menelaus 
ascended  the  tlirone  of  Sparta.  Thus  the  Pelopidae 
were  possessed  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula, 
except  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  whence  it  took  the  name 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  expulsion  of  Pelops  from 
Asia  was  therefore  the  first  cause  of  enmity  between 
Greece  and  Troy. 

Meanwhile,  an  expedition  from  the  north  of  Greece 
had  taken  Troy,  and  made  prisoners  of  Podarces 
and  Hesione,  the  children  of  Laomedon.  Podarces 
was  ransomed,  and  changed  his  name  to  Priam; 
Hesione  fell  to  the  lot  of  Telamon :  Telamon  was 
father  of  Ajax  by  Peribaea;  and  by  Hesione,  of 
Teucer,  who  was  thus  nephew  to  Priam,  and  cousin 
to  Hector  and  Paris.  This  invasion  was  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  hostility  between  Troy  and  Greece. 
Accordingly,  when  the  sons  of  Priam  were  come  to 
manhood,  Paris  planned  an  enterprize  in  his  turn, 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  his  aunt.  He  direct- 
ed it  against  Menelaus,  one  of  the  house  of  Pelops ; 
and,  in  his  absence  at  Crete,  on  a  visit  to  Idomeneus, 
or  Argos,  to  recover  property  left  him  by  his  father, 
made  a  prize  of  his  wife  and  treasures. 

Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  it  has  been 
thought  extraordinary,  that  so  many  of  the  princes 
of  Greece  should  engage  in  this  enterprize ;  but  we 
must  take  into  account  the  passion  of  those  times 
for  such  expeditions,   as   the   means  of  acquiring 
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glory,  and  amassing  wealth.  Besides,  the  Pelopidae 
had  the  entire  command  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  the 
eldest  branch  of  that  family  was  ambitious  of  com- 
manding the  army,  and  could  furnish  a  fleet  to  trans- 
port the  troops  of  those  states,  which  wei-e  destitute 
of  ships.* 

Lastly ;  Tyndarus  had  bound  the  numerous  suitors 
of  Helen,  who  had,  in  her  early  youth,  been  carried 
off  by  Theseus,  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would 
all  combine  to  avenge  her  cause,  if  any  unsuccessful 
suitor,  or  any  other  person,  should  make  a  similar 
attempt  after  her  marriage. f  Such  is  the  view,  that  I 
take  of  the  politics  of  that  early  age,  without  disputing 
with  those,  who  adopt  a  different  one.  There  is 
sufficient  uncertainty  to  admit  of  variety;  and  too 
much  obscurity  to  justify  pertinacity. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
point  out  the  effect,  which  these  transactions  had 
upon  language,  and  particularly  on  the  style  of  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod.  It  is  evident,  that  the  various 
colonies  from  Egypt  and  Phenicia,  and  those  from 
Thessaly,  led  by  the  descendants  of  Deucalion, 
Xuthus,  Dorus,  Ion,  and  tEoIus,  must  have  intro- 
duced a  variety  of  dialects,  if  not  of  languages.  To 
these  they,  no  doubt,  adhered  in  their  respective 
districts;  but  in  a  short  time,  these  tribes  inter- 
mingled both  in  family  connexions  and  language. 


*  11.  ii.  614.     f  II.  ii.  339. 
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This  confusion  of  clans  and  tongues  must  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  various  revolutions,  which 
afterwards  took  place.    Every  petty  war  was  the  oc- 
casion of  invasions,  expulsions  and  migrations.  Still 
greater  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion, 
and  repeated  returns  of  the  Heraclida;,  who  brought 
with  them  the  Dorians  and  their  dialect  from  the 
north;  by  the  two  Thebanwars,  in  which  the  people 
of  Argos  were  so  deeply  concerned ;  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  TEolians  in  Achaia,  and  various  other 
changes  that  might  be  named.     While  these  con- 
vulsions  continued,  there  was  no  such  country  as 
Greece;  nor  had  the  inhabitants  any  common  ap- 
pellation.   We  read  in  Homer  of  Argives,  Achseans, 
Danai,  and  Hellenes;  but  meet  with  no  term  signi- 
fying Greeks.    This  denomination  was  of  much  later 
origin ;  and  was  originally  only  a  provincial  desig- 
nation like  the  rest.* 

While  these  causes  were  operating  in  Europe, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  constant  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  the  islands,  and  Asia  Minor:  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  in  all  these  countries, 
there  existed  that  confusion  of  dialects,  which  we 
meet  with  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  most  preva- 
lent of  these  were  the  Ionic,  Doric,  and  ^olic. 
These  poets,  then,  were  not  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 


*  r^a/xos  6  QiggaXou  biog,  a(p'  ov  T^aaoi  m  EXXjivsg. — 
Strabo. 
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framing'  a  language  for  themselves,  out  of  the  various 
dialects  which  obtained  in  different  districts;  as  if 
an  English  writer  should  form  a  language  consisting 
of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Somersetshire  dialects ; 
for  as  one  resided  in  Boeotia,  and  the  other  in  yEolia, 
or  Ionia,  this  combination  would  be  impracticable, 
as  well  as  absurd.  They  used  the  language  as  they 
found  it.  The  appropriation  of  these  dialects  to 
particular  countries  was  afterwards  occasioned  or 
expedited  by  the  ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  migra- 
tions; and  the  old  Ionic  was  refined  into  the  Attic. 

Having  made  these  cursory  remarks  on  the  foreign 
policy  and  language  of  these  various  states,  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  their  forms 
of  internal  government. 

We  have  a  description  of  every  state  of  society  in 
Homer.  A  state  of  nature  he  exemplifies  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Cyclops.  They  neither  ploughed  nor 
sowed ;  they  had  neither  public  councils  nor  laws : 
but  lived  in  caves  in  the  mountains,  administering 
justice  to  their  wives  and  children,  and  disregarding 
all  others,  even  the  gods.*  All  other  nations  were 
subject  to  kingly  government.  This,  however,  varied 
in  its  constitution,  in  different  countries  :  in  most  it 
was  hereditary;  in  some  perhaps  elective;  sometimes 
absolute,  at  others  limited ;  in  some  monarchical,  in 
others  associated :  in  Troy  there  was  an  uninterrupt- 


,  *  Od.  ix.  106. 
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eel  succession,  yet  even  Priam  had  a  privy  council, 
who  met  in  his  gate,*  as  was  the  custom  in  Scripture 
history.     Throughout  Peloponnesus  there  had  been 
frequent  changes  of  dynasties.    Thus  too,  in  Etolia, 
Thoas  reigned,  after  the  extinction  of  the  family  of 
Oeneus  by  the  death  of  Meleager.     Telemachus  is 
acknowledged   by  Antinous  to  have  an  hereditary 
right :  yet  he  himself  says  in  reply,  that  there  were 
many  kingsf  in  Ithaca,  any  one  of  whom  might  pos- 
sess the  sovereignty ;  but  asserts,  that  he  would  re- 
main mastert  of  his  own  house.     In  another  place 
he  is  told,  that  there  is  no  family  in  Ithaca  more 
royal  than  his,  implying  that  others  had  claims  to 
royalty. §     Alcinous  was  only  the  chief  of  thirteen 
kings  in  Phfeacia,||  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
council.^     Sarpedon  and  Glaucus  were  both  kings* 
of  the  Lycians,    lineally  descended  from  a  former 
king  by  the  female  line ;  and  in  the  same  degree ;  ex- 
cept that  Sarpedon  was  the  son  of  a  grand-daughter. 
Their  common  ancestor  was  Bellerophon,  who  had 
signalized  himself  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Lycia, 
by  whom  he  was  rewarded  with  half  of  the  royal 
dignity,  and  his  daughter;  but  it  appears,  that  he 
had  no  dominion  over  the  land ;  for  the  demesne 
of  Bellerophon  was  bestowed  by  the  people. f     On 
the  contrary,  Agamemnon  promises  Achilles  seven 


*  Il.ii.788.  t  BaSi/.r^ug.  t  Od.  i.394.— Avag.   §  Od.xv.  532. 
II  BagiX'/iiS,  II  Od.  viii.  40—390.     *  B«(r/>.J}£C.     f  II.  xii.  313. 
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cities,  which  should  pay  him  tribute  ;*  and  his  bro- 
ther Menelaus   says,  thai   he  would  gladly  tempt 
Ulysses  to  remove  with  his  family  and  people  to 
Argos,  by  levelling  one  of  his  own  cities,  and  build- 
ing another  for  Ulysses.     Argos  was  his  hereditary 
dominions.      He  probably  had  no  such  power   in 
Sparta,  which  he  enjoyed  by  right  of  his  wife.  These 
princes  were  entitled  kings, -f-  but  the  word  tyrannusj 
never   occurs  in  Homer;    from  which  perhaps  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  were  no  free  states  in  his 
tilhe,  or  at  least  no  usurpers  of  their  ])rivileges ;  nei- 
ther, I  think,  does  that  term  occur  in  Hesiod.     It  is 
found,  however,  in  the  hymn  to  Mars,  {-5)  which  seems 
to  impeach  the  authenticity  of  that  piece.     In  like 
manner,§  Nomos  never  signifies  law  in  Homer.     If 
in  the  hymn  to  Apollo  (20)  it  must  have  that  significa- 
tion, it  would  render  the  anticjuity  of  that  hymn 
questionable.     It  has  been  supposed  from  this  ciXr 
cumstance,  that  there  were  no  written  laws  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  or  at  least  of  the  Trojan  War.    We 
meet,  however,  the  word  in  this  sense  twice  in  He- 
siod. ||     Themis^  is  the  word  used  in  Homer,  signi- 
fying equity.     From  an  address  of  Andromache  to 
Hector  it  appears,   that   after  her  father's   death, 
though  he  left  seven  sons,  her  mother  reigned  in 
Hypoplacia.*     This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance 


*  II.  ix.  159.  f  BcK^iXyjig  &  avaalsg.  t  Tv^awog.  §  No- 
/Mg.  II  Works  and  Days,  276.— Theog.  66.  <[[  ©s/x/g.  *  II.  vi- 
396. 
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of  a  female  sovereign,  or  of  a  woman  invested  with 
any  power  in  those  times. 

Sceptres  were  borne  both  by  kings  and  judges, 
when  they  took  the  oath  of  justice:  but  crowns  are 
no  where  mentioned  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty. Stephanos*:-  occurs  but  once  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  and  signifies  a  surrounding  crowd:  Ste- 
phanef  is  a  helmet.  Sceptres  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  with  the  kingdom,  as  in  the  case 
of  Agamemnon,  &c.,  and  there  is  frequent  allusion  to 
a  kind  of  divine  right. |  A  king,  however,  might  for- 
feit his  dignity  either  by  murdei*,  or  in  consequence 
of  an  oracle.  I  do  not  know  for  what  cause  Laertes 
had  abdicated  his  throne,  and  sjjent  such  a  miserable 
life  in  the  country,  except  to  avoid  the  insolence  of 
the  suitors. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  note  some 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  state  of  govern- 
ment in  those  early  times,  and  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  other  rude  nations. 

An  Irish  chieftain  possessed  by  the  Brehon  law  no 
property  in  the  territory,  over  which  he  ruled,  ex- 
cept his  jjatrimonial  lands.  He  possessed  the  throne 
only  as  a  life  tenant ;  the  succession  did  not  neces- 
sarily descend  to  his  son :  on  the  contrary,  his  suc- 
cessor was  generally  elected  by  the  Sept  during  his 
life,  like  the  king  of  the  Romans  in  Germany,  and 


iTifamg-     t   '2.ri(pavy}.     t  H-  ii-  101. 
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in  some  decree  divided  with  him  the  influence  of 
the  government.  Whether  there  was  any  thing  like 
tanistry  in  those  ancient  times,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
determine;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
participation  of  royal  power:  and  some  pretensions 
to  the  succession  in  the  princes  of  Ithaca,  Phaeacia, 
and  Lycia. 

In  like  manner,  among  the  Saxons,  a  prince  hav- 
ing bestowed  a  manor  on  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
without  the  consent  of  his  people,  it  was  revoked ;  for 
land  was  looked  upon  as  the  property  of  the  nation. 
This  harmonizes  with  the  cases  of  Bellerophon  and 
Meleager,  the  last  of  whom  received  a  demesne  from 
the  people  of  the  Etolians,  not  from  their  king.  The 
lands  of  a  Highland  chief  are  said  to  have  been  at 
first  the  joint  property  of  his  clan.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  those  laws  are  among  the  most  ancient, 
which  vest  the  property  of  the  land  in  the  nation, 
and  not  in  the  individual.  Thus  the  promised  land 
was  allotted  to  the  Hebrew  tribes,  and  divided  into 
provinces  accordingly.  There  was  also  a  subdivision 
according  to  their  families. 

Again,  in  the  Brehon  law  robbery  on  the  open  sea 
is  permitted,  and  piracy  was  the  glory  of  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  princes  ;  a  state  of  society,  which 
accords  with  the  heroic  times  of  Greece. 

One  of  the  employments  of  their  kings  in  limit- 
ed monarchies,  was  to  cultivate  the  portion  of  land 
assigned  them  by  the  people.  In  absolute  govern- 
ments they  imposed  tribute  on  their  subjects ;  and 
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Hector  seems  to  have  exacted  a  war  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  auxiliaries.*  But  Ulysses,  in  his  address 
to  the  princes  of  Phseacia,  prays  for  a  continuance 
of  the  possessions  and  honours,  which  the  people 
had  given  them. 

In  some  countries,  the  people  seem  to  have  had 
considerable  influence  in  government,  and  even  to 
have  elected  the  ministers  of  religion.  In  Ithaca, 
Telemachus  appeals  to  an  assembly  against  the  sui- 
tors; and  afterwards  they  conspire  to  kill  him,  lest 
he  should  call  an  assembly,  and  the  people  should 
banish  them.  Alcinous  also  convenes  the  people, 
to  provide  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  by  furnish- 
ing him  with  a  ship,  and  suitable  presents.  In  ge- 
neral, both  in  war  and  peace,  there  was  a  mixture  of 
monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy.  The  king 
deliberated  with  a  council,  and  referred  the  final  re- 
suit  to  the  people. 

Another  duty  of  kings  was  to  administer  justice; 
but  there  were  other  judges  employed  beside  kings  : 
and  we  have  a  succinct  account  of  the  conduct  of  a 
lawsuit,  in  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles. f  This  he  chooses  as  the  most  interesting 
scene  in  a  city  at  peace,  and  the  most  picturesque. 
The  cause  too,  is  that  which  was  the  most  common 
subject  of  dispute  in  those  times,  as  it  has  been  in 
many  other  rude  nations,  namely,  composition  for 


*  II.  xviii.  497.     f  II.  xvii.  225. 
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homicide.     The  cities  of  refuge  were  a  sing^larly 
wise  provision,  in  this  case,  in  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  distinguished 
men  in  the  heroic  ages  were  obliged  to  fly  their 
country  on  that  account;  and  Ulysses  himself  was 
afraid  of  being  banished  from  Ithaca,  if  he  killed 
the  suitors:  but  in  a  lower  class  of  society,  fines,  or 
erics,  as  the  Irish  called  them,  were  exacted  and  ac- 
cepted, even  for  the  murder  of  a  brother.     In  the 
cause  described  by  Homer,  the  plaintiff  claimed  the 
price  of  homicide,  and  the  defendant  asserted,  that 
he  had  paid  it.  They  both  appealed  to  the  surround- 
ing multitude,  and  offered  to  prove  their  assertions 
by  witnesses;   the  people  were  divided,  and  they 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  justice.     The  crowd  was 
great,  and  the  criers  were  employed  in  keeping  them 
in  order:    at  length  the  judges,  elderly  men,  took 
their  seats  on  stone  benches,  in  a  circular  court  of 
law.     The  criers  handed  them  the  sceptre,  on  which 
they  were  to  swear,  and  they  gave  their  opinions 
seriatim.     This  agrees  exactly  with  the  forms  in  the 
Areopagus.     There   were   two   talents  exposed  in 
court,  as  the  reward  of  him,  who  should  pronounce 
the  most  upright  sentence;  but  who  was  to  judge 
the  judges  we  are  not  told.     Perhaps,  the  reward 
was  bestowed  on  him,  in  whose  opinion  the  greater 
number   acquiesced.      Some    think,    that    the  two 
talents  were  the  sum  in  dispute.*  When  such  feuds 

*  II.  xviii.  497. 
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as  these  could  not  be  compromised,  the  offender  fled 
to  some  king,  or  other  distinguished  person  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  supplicated  liberty  to  pass 
through  a  certain  purification,  which  absolved  him 
from  his  crime.  From  one  expression  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  there  was  a  fine  also  for  adultery.*  When 
a  man  died  childless,  his  property  devolved  to  thef 
heirs  at  law,  or  some  public  oflficers  empowered  to 
administer  to  the  deceased.  This  was  reckoned  a 
great  calamity.  Both  Homer  and  Hesiod  speak  of 
their  dividing  or  distributing  the  property ;  but  whe- 
ther among  themselves  or  the  relations  is  not  clear : 
hence  I  think  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  confiscated. 
If  the  deceased  had  sons,  they  divided  the  patrimony 
equally  among  themselves  by  lot:  illegitimate  chil- 
dren had  a  smaller  share  at  the  discretion  of  their 
brothers;  and  upon  any  dispute,  they  appealed  to 
the  law.  This  was  the  case  with  Hesiod  and  his 
])rother  Perses;  and  the  poet  complains  bitterly  of 
the  conduct  of  his  brother  and  the  judges,  the  one 
for  flattery,  and  the  other  for  avarice.  In  his  The- 
ogony  he  gives  a  more  favourable  representation  of 
the  judges,  whom  in  both  places  he  styles  kings.| 
Kings  and  judges  are  also  synonymous  in  the 
Psalms. 

Another  important  employment  of  kings  was  war. 
The  principal  objects  of  war  were  plunder  by  land. 


*  Od.  viii.  332.     f  X^jpwotow.    t  BafT/Xjjas. 
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and  piracy  by  sea.  The  Theban  and  Trojan  wars 
were  distinguished  by  sieges;  but  they  were  equally 
igTiorant  of  the  arts  of  attack  and  defence.  The  wall  of 
Troy  was  liable  to  be  scaled  without  ladders;*  and 
that  of  the  Greeks  was  in  no  better  state,  except  that 
it  had  a  trench,  with  pallisades  in  front,  and  towers  at 
intervals.  The  trench  however  was  easily  passed. f 
Within  this  wall  the  Grecian  fleet  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  up  on  land,  in  two  lines,  with  the  tents  or  huts 
between  them.+  The  bravest  chiefs,  Achilles  and 
Aj ax,  were  stationed  on  the  flanks;  the  wisest,  Ulys- 
ses and  Nestor,  in  the  centre.  §  The  chiefs  went  the 
rounds;  and  there  were  outposts  beyond  the  trench. 
But  Homer  every  where  contrasts  their  discipline 
with  thai  of  the  Trojans,  particularly  as  to  good  or- 
der and  silence  as  they  advanced.  To  his  country- 
men he,  no  doubt,  ascribes  all  that  was  then  known 
of  the  art  of  war.  The  besieged  and  their  allies  en- 
camped; the  Thracians  in  three  lines,  with  their 
horses  lied  to  the  chariots.  ||  They  sent  out  spies, 
but  were  surprised  themselves.  The  garrison  of  a 
besieged  town  were  accustomed  to  send  out  foraging 
parties,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  cattle  in  their  pas- 
ture grounds  and  at  watering  places.^  A  very  cir- 
.  cumstantial  account  of  a  predatory  expedition,  and 
a  war  of  reprisals,  is  given  by  Nestor  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Iliad.  (670.)    . 


*  II.  vi.  434:  xvi.  702:  xxi.  545.     f  II.  xii.  258—471.     +  II. 
XV.  653.     §  II.  viii.  222.     )|  11.  x.  473.     H  II.  xviii.  520. 
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Their  system  of  tactics  was  extremely  deficient. 
There  was  neither  line  nor  order,  of  battle.  Every  na- 
tion fought  under  its  own  leader,  as  a  separate  body. 
Ulysses,  indeed,  on  one  occasion  kept  his  column* 
steady,  till  he  should  see  others  move  on  his  right 
or  left;  but  for  this  he  got  no  praise.  It  was  esteem- 
ed a  great  improvement  in  this  desultory  warfare, 
when  Nestor  advised,-}-  that  each  fraternity  or  clan 
in  one  of  these  larger  bodies,  should  be  classed  to- 
gether, to  promote  an  esprit  de  corps,  an4  that  the 
commander-in-chief  might  see  how  the  generals  be- 
haved. His  order  of  battle  was,;}:  to  place  the  chariots 
in  front,  the  infantry  in  the  rear,  and  the  worst 
troops  in  the  centre.  He  also  directed  the  charioteers 
to  be  careful,  not  to  advance  beyond  the  line  from 
eagerness  to  engage;  nor  yet  to  fall  back.  If  any 
one  should  be  thrown  from  his  chariot,  and  mount 
into  another,  he  was  not  to  attempt  to  hold  the 
reins,  but  to  leave  the  horses  to  their  accustomed 
driver,  and  only  use  the  spear.  This  is  a  disputed 
passage;  and  to  four  interpretations  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  Heyne  has  added  a  fifth,  which  he  pre- 
fers ;  that  if  the  warrior  encountered  an  enemy  in 
another  chariot,  he  should  strike  with  the  spear, 
without  leaving  his  own  chariot,  and  fighting  on  foot. 
A  goddess  is  introduced  to  give  advice  on  these  sub- 
jects to  Hector. 


•  Iluf/os.    f  11.  ii.  362.     +  II.  iv.  297. 
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The  infantry  were  sometimes  drawn  up  in  pha- 
lanxes in  close  order ;  at  others,  in  smaller  divisions, 
and  moveable  columns.  But  we  hear  of  no  evolutions 
or  mancEUvres,  except  that  one  body  relieved  another 
when  pressed  by  the  enemy.*  The  archers  kept  in 
the  rear  of  the  phalanxes.  Poisoned  arrows  were 
sometimes  used,  but  were  hateful  to  the  gods.f  From 
an  expression  of  Hectorj  it  is  probable,  that  they 
marched  to  military  music,  but  whether  vocal  or  in- 
strumental does  not  appear.  There  is  no  mention  of 
trumpets,  except  in  a  simile,  whence  it  appears,  that, 
though  known  to  Homer,  they  were  not  in  use  in  the 
Trojan  War.§  The  same  may  be  said  of  fighting 
on  horseback.  We  hear  of  no  instruments,  by  which 
signals  could  be  given  at  a  distance ;  perhaps  it  is 
for  want  of  them,  that  Menelans  and  Diomede  are 
so  often  celebrated  for  loud  voices,  if  that  be  the 
meaning  of  the  epithet:  for  the  same  reason  Polites 
was  chosen,  as  an  advanced  sentinel,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  on  account  of  his 
fleetness.  Fires,  however,  were  in  use,  as  signals 
from  a  besieged  city,  to  announce  their  distress  to 
their  friends.  ||  Neither  are  any  military  standards 
mentioned.  The  pipes  heard  in  the  Trojan  camp 
were  used,  I  conceive,  only  for  amusement.  5[ 

Ability  in  war  was  probably  the  original  and  ge- 


*  U.  xvii.  365.    f  Od.  i.  260.     +  U.  vii.  240.     §  II.  xviii. 
219.     II  II.  xviii.  209.     ^  II.  x.  13. 
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neral  cause  of  the  appointment  of  kings;  as  those 
tribes,  which  were  not  in  subordination  to  one  leader, 
would  soon  experience  their  inferiority.  Hereditary 
monarchy  soon  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  Jews — "  When  ye  saw, 
that  the  king  of  Ammon  came  against  you,  ye  said. 
Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign  over  us;  that  we  maybe 
like  all  nations,  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us, 
and  fight  our  battles."*  Again — "  Rule  thou  over 
us,  both  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also; 
for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Midian."f 
The  service  was  not  always  voluntary:  chiefs 
were  compelled  to  join  by  shame,  as  Ulysses,  after 
he  had  feigned  madness  to  evade  the  service ;  and 
Achilles,  who  had  been  disguised ;  and  inferior  per- 
sons, by  compulsion.  Thus  Mercury  pretends  to 
Priam,  that  he  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  and  that 
on  casting  lots  he  was  obliged  to  follow  Achilles. 
Ulysses  feigms  too,  that  he  was  a  Cretan,  and  obliged 
to  follow  Idomeneus  to  the  Trojan  War,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Echepolus 
also,  a  rich  man,  made  Agamemnon  a  present  of  a 
mare  to  be  excused,  which  implies  an  obligation  to 
military  service.  :j:  This  obligation  also  existed 
among  the  Jews,  though  reasonable  excuses  were 
admitted.  § 


•  1  Sam.  viii.  19.    f  Judges  viii .  22.— See  Sallust,  Justin,  &c. 
J  ll.xxiiil  296.     §  Deut.  xx. 
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When  preparing  for  battle,*  Achilles  first  put  on 
his  greaves,  of  tin,  fastened  with  buttons  or  clasps ; 
then  the  breastplate :  he  next  suspended  the  sword 
by  a  shoulder-belt;  after  that,  he  took  his  shield, 
which  was  slung  on  his  shoulder  by  a  strap  ;f  and, 
lastly,  his  helmet,  crested  with  golden  locks,  instead 
of  horse  hair.  The  same  order  is  observed  by  Paris.  J 
After  trying   his   armour,    like    David,    he   drew 


♦  II.  xix.  369.      f   TikaiMOJV.     X  II.  iii.  330. 

Some  practices  of  the  ancient  Greeks  survive  to  this  day ;  thus, 
the  modem  Greeks  shave  the  forepart  of  the  head ;  and  are  par- 
ticularly careful  to  encourage  long  and  flowing  locks,  falling  on 
their  shoulders  like  the,- Abantes,  ovikv  xoiJi,ouvlig,  &  Ka^rjy,ofiouvlig 

The  boots,  or  xr/j/A/^ej  of  the  Amauts  are  of  silver;  sometimes 
gilt,  and  curiously  worked.  They  are  in  general  made  to  cover 
the  back  and  inside  of  the  leg,  about  half  way  up  from  the  instep; 
and,  being  of  different  pieces  united  together,  yield  to  the  motion 
of  the  leg.  Two  circular  and  concave  bits  of  silver  are  fitted  to 
the  ankle  bones,  to  defend  that  prominent  and  tender  part.  These 
defences  are  called  a^yu^odipu^a.  I  conceive,  that  they  were  used 
by  the  ancients,  and  that  Homer  alludes  totliem,  when  he  says: — 

KaXag,  a^yv^BOiffiv  iTiff(pv^ioig  a^a^viag. 

Spug/oi/  is  the  ankle  bone;  and  smc^ug/a  may  mean  ankle  guards. 
Kvri/J,idig  were  of  metal.  Hesiod  mentions  some  of  brass ;  and 
Homer,  of  tin.  Lanzi  gives  us  an  engraving  of  a  Cameo,  where 
Achilles  is  seen  putting  on  his  x,vri/MiBag,  which  were  open  behind, 
and  defended  the  leg  as  far  up  as  the  knee.     Some  have  been 
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his  spear  from  the  case,*  and  his  charioteer  being 
already  in  his  seat,  he  mounted  the  chariot.  These 
chariots  were  so  light,  that  Eumelus  could  draw  his 
without  assistance;  and  Diomede  thought  of  carry- 
ing off  the  chariot  of  Rhesus  with  his  armour,  on  his 
shoulders.f  Horses  were  not  shod  for  many  ages 
after,  t 

A  sling  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  Homer,     It 
was  used  as  a  bandage,  and  as  an  ordinary  weapon 


found  near  Naples,  of  pliable  bronze ;  open  behind,  and  closed  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  metal,  without  being  fastened.  Some  of  the 
same  kind  were  found  near  the  Thrasymene  lake. 

The  Ai'nauts  carry  a  cutlass  and  a  dagger,  or  knife,  (as  the 
Highlanders  wear  a  dirk,)  still  called  (jjay^ai^a,;  used  both  in 
war,  and  for  domestic  pui-poses.  In  Plutarch,  Theseus  is  said  to 
draw  his  machaira  to  carve  his  meat  with. — See  Dodwell's  Greece, 
I.  p.  133,  &c. 

»  2ug/y^.  f  T^'oc'  asi^ag.  t  XaXxw  Briiouvlss  (II.  xi. 
153.)  refers  to  ivrrug,  and  the  preceding  clause  may  be  taken  as 
a  parenthesis,  notwithstanding  Eustathius,  Damm,  Dacier,  and 
Spondanus.  It  is  so  understood  by  Clarke  and  others.  The  verb 
occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  and  always  signifies  to  slay, 
never  to  strike  the  ground.  XaXxo'S'oSsg  is  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression in  favour  of  shoeing ;  and  yet  is  interpreted  even  by  Damm, 
to  signify  only  as  strong  as  brass,  like  Virgil's  Cervam  JEripedem. 
The  shoeing  of  horses  appears  not  to  have  been  practised  in^the 
times  of  Alexander,  nor  even  of  Mithridates. — See  Mitford's  Greece, 
ii.  498.  Diod.  Sicul.  xvii.  Appian  de  B.  M. — ^Judges  v.  22. — 
See  Hesiod,  (Scutum,  61 — 62 — 67.)  for  X^ofa  v/clwov — vvifdovlig 
X^M(^'>  sell  -.—i-xmi &  ;^«Xxw  bnuianv,  scil  :-^Aws  vm. 
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of  the  Locri,  and  made  of  the  finest  wool.*  Ai*ms 
and  annour  were  chiefly  of  brass  or  bronze,  with  some 
iron  and  tin,  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  event  of  a  battle   seems  to   have   depended 
chiefly  on  the  prowess  of  the  generals,  who  fought 
as  champions;  and  destroyed  the  common  men  with- 
out resistance,  till  they  met  with  a  chief  of  the  op- 
posite  army,   with  whom   they  engaged   in  single 
combat.     How  the  privates  were  employed  on  these 
occasions  is  not  well  explained.     In  modern  times, 
before  the  use  of  fire  arms,  war  was  conducted  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.     The  nobles  advanced,  not  in 
regular  order;    but  in  any  way  pleasing  to  them- 
selves.    The  chiefs  fought  like  common  soldiers; 
and,  like  Arithous,  with  his  iron  club,  made  dread- 
ful havock  with  their  battleaxes  and  leaden  maces, 
"crushing  helmets,  and  disbraining  heads."     They 
often  advanced  before  the  line,  made  speeches,  held 
dialogues,  and  tilted  with  the  lords  and  captains  of 
the  hostile  army,  and  were  sometimes  separated  by 
great  bodies  meeting  where  they  fought.     The  ar- 
chers were  sometimes  ranged  in  front,  and  began 
the  battle;  sometimes  were  stationed  in  the  rear.  The 
battalions  opened  and  let  them  advance  to  the  front, 
where  they  began  the  battle.     Battalions  advanced 
against   battalions,    "  pushing   with    shoulders  and 
breasts,  like  enraged  wild  boars."     They  were  so 


*  II.  xiii.  GOO— 716. 
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firmly  interlaced,  that  the  ranks  could  not  be  broken ; 
nor  could  "  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground  for  helmets 
and  lances."  "  The  clattering  on  the  helmets  wa» 
so  loud,  that  nothing  else  could  be  heard;  as  if  all 
the  armourers  of  Paris  and  Brussels  were  working 
at  their  trade."  The  chiefs  were  often  overthrown  ; 
and  no  one  could  assist  them,  nor  could  they  rise, 
on  account  of  their  armour  and  the  crowd.  There 
was  alternate  taking  of  prisoners,  rescuing,  ransom- 
ing, and  giving  of  pledges  continually.  These  are 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  resemblance,  that  occur 
in  Froissart.  The  chief  difference  consisted  in  the 
use  of  chariots  by  the  ancient  heroes,  aud  of  horses 
by  the  modern  knights. 

The  third  office  of  a  king  was  to  preside  at  the 
rites  of  religion.  These  consisted  of  prayers  and 
sacrifices ;  and  though  these  are  minutely  explained 
in  Potter,  and  other  books  of  antiquities,  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  to  insert  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  most  circumstantial  description  of  a 
sacrifice,  that  occurs  in  Homer.*  It  was  celebrated 
by  Nestor  on  the  arrival  of  Telemachus.  Having 
sent  to  the  shjp  for  the  attendants  of  his  guest,  and 
to  the  field  foi'  an  ox,  and  ordered  the  maid-eervants 
to  prepare  the  entertainment  within,  Nestor  proceed- 
ed to  the  sacrifice.  The  assistants  were  all  ready : 
the  ox  came  from  the  field :  the  crew  arrived  from 


*  Od.  iii.  430, 
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the  ship;  and  the  goldsmith*  attended  with  his  im- 
plements of  brass,  a  small  anvil,  a  hammer,  and  for- 
ceps. Nestor  furnished  the  gold ;  and  the  gold- 
t  smith  having  prepared  it,  applied  it  to  the  horns. 
Two  attendants  led  the  ox :  another  came  from  the 
house,  bringing  water,  for  washing  their  hands,  in 
a  basin,  covered  with  flowers  :  in  the  other  hand  he 
held  the  saltcakes:-)-  a  fourth,  his  own  son,  was  pre- 
pared with  a  sharp  axe  to  kill  the  ox,  and  a  fifth 
held  a  vessel  to  receive  the  blood,  Nestor  began  the 
ceremony  by  presenting  the  water  and  the  sacred 
cakes,  offering  prayers  to  Minerva,  cutting  the  hair 
from  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  throwing  it  into  the 
fire.  After  they  had  prayed,  and  presented  the  bar- 
ley cakes,  the  son  of  Nestor  struck  the  victim  on  the 
neck,  and  cut  through  the  tendons.  The  ox  fell,  and 
all  the  women  of  the  family  raised  a  shout.  The 
men  lifted  the  carcase  from  the  ground,  held  it  up, 
and  drew  back  its  head,  till  one  of  their  chief  men 
cut  its  throat.  They  then  proceeded  to  strip  off  the 
hide,  and  cut  the  carcase  asunder.  They  cut  out 
the  thighs,  and  rolled  them  in  fat ;  and  upon  these 
they  laid  other  pieces,  which  they  sprinkled  with 
meal  and  wine,  |  Nestor  applied  fire  to  the  billets 
of  cleft  wood,  and  poured  wine  on  the  whole.  The 
young  men  stood  beside  him,  holding  five-pronged 
forks.     After  the  thighs  were  consumed,  and  they 


♦  XaXKivg.     t  Sec  Levit,  ii.  13.     +  Od.  xiv,  429.— II.  i.  462. 
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had  tasted  the  entrails,  they  cut  the  remainder  into 
small  pieces,  fixed  them  on  spits,  and  roasted  them 
at  the  fire.  When  the  youncjest  of  Nestor's  daugh- 
ters had  bathed  and  dressed  Telemachus,  Nestor 
took  his  seat  with  his  young  friend  beside  him; 
and  they  partook  of  an  entertainment,  consisting  of 
roasted  flesh,  and  wine,  which  was  served  by  the 
principal  servants.  They  had  also  a  custom  of  cut- 
ting out  the  tongues  of  the  victims,  and  burning 
them ;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  libations  of  wine 
to  the  gods,  before  they  retired  to  rest.* 

Tliis  may  suffice  for  their  sacrificial  rites.  I  shall 
now  briefly  mention  their  opinions  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  whimsical  figure,  that  Jupi-- 
ter  makes  on  many  occacions,  and  the  indignities  to 
which  we  was  obliged  to  submit,  he  was  endued 
with  many  respectable  attributes.  He  was  thought 
to  be  omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  invisible,  and 
to  exercise  a  superintending  providence.-!-  Justice 
was  another  attribute  of  Jupiter,  chiefly  exercised 
against  perjured  men,  corrupt  judges,  and  violators 
of  hospitality,  and  even  their  posterity.  He  is  also 
represented  as  showing  equal  favour  to  those  who 
regard  their  oaths,  and  to  their  children,  agreeably 
to  the  divine  law  :X  adulterers,  defrauders  of  orphans. 


•  Od.  iii.  332.    f  W'oiks  and  Days,  267—281—333.    +  Exod. 

MC.  5. 
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and  undutiful  children,  were  particular  objects  of 
his  vengeance.  Men  hated  by  the  gods  were  to  be 
driven  from  society.*  The  instrument  of  his  aveng- 
ing providence  was  his  thunderbolt.  Violent  con- 
vulsions were  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  particu- 
larly deluges.f  He  is  also  represented  as  punishing 
whole  nations  by  famine  and  pestilence,  the  barren- 
ness of  women,  and  the  destruction  of  families,  and 
even  of  armies,  fleets  and  fortifications.  + 

Fear  of  the  gods,  therefore,  is  frequently  incul- 
cated throughout  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;§  and  respect 
for  oaths  is  the  duty  most  strictly  insisted  upon. 
The  form  of  a  solemn  oath  may  be  seen  in  the  Iliad  :|| 
and  in  another  place,  we  have  an  oath  at  a  horse 
race.^  Menelaus  requires  Antilochus  to  swear,  that 
he  had  not  used  foul  play.  He  was  to  stand  before 
his  horses  and  chariot,  holding  the  whip,  which  he 
had  carried  in  the  race;  to  touch  the  horses  with  it, 
and  then  to  swear  by  Neptune,  who  was  reckoned 
the  patron  of  horses,  because  they  were  imported 
into  Greece  by  sea,  from  Egypt. 

The  ministers  of  providence  were  sometimes  the 
gods  themselves,  either  in  their  proper  character,  or 
in  a  human  form,*  which  they  assumed,  to  inspect 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  punish  the  violent  and  law- 


•  Od.  X.  72.  f  II.  xvi.  387.  +  Works  and  Days,  240.  §  II. 
xvii.  98.  II  II.  xix.  2-50.  ^  11.  xxiii.  580.  *  Od.  xvii.  48a: 
vii.  201. 
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less.  Hesiod  says,  there  are  also  thirty  thousand 
immortals  continually  passing-  through  the  earth, 
though  invisible,*  guardians  of  mortal  men.  These 
were  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  who,  after  death, 
were  made  immortal,  and  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  conduct  of  men,  and  to  punish  and  reward  them 
as  they  deserved. f  Beside  these  were  the  Parcae,! 
who  were  innumerable,  and  Nemesis.  These,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Hesiod,  were  the  offspring  of 
night.  §  These  evil  spirits,  under  the  three  principal 
fates,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  inflicted  misery 
on  wretched  mortals:  he  gives  a  horrible  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  the  Shield  of  Hercules.  (249)  They 
are  the  chief  instruments  of  vengeance,  and  minis- 
ters of  good,  and  are  said  to  afflict  gods  as  well  as 
mortals;  (220)  and  in  particular,  to  aggravate  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  of  war.  The  chief  fates  spun 
a  thread  for  every  man  when  born,  which  deter- 
mined the  length  and  character  of  his  life.||  The 
inferior  Parcae^f  seem  to  have  been  ministers  chiefly 
of  calamity,  and  to  have  been  assigned  to  individuals.* 
Demon  is  used  in  a  better  sense ;  it  sometimes  sig- 
nifies any  divine  power;  at  others,  an  inferior  spirit, 
good  or  evil,  subordinate  to  the  godsf  The  adjec- 
tive, j  therefore,  is  used  in  both  senses,  and  signifies 

*  Works  and  Days,  252     f  Works  and  Days,  120  and  252. 

+  Kjjgsg.  §  Theog.  217,&c.  ||  Od.  vii.  197.  ^  Kri^ig.  *  Od. 
xi.  379.     f  Od.  V.  394.     t  Aai/Myioi. 
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either  infatuated,  or  influenced  by  some  amiable  or 
evil  propensity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the  power 
of  fate  or  destiny*  from  these  poets.  Neptune  is 
anxious  for  the  rescue  of  Jiineas;  yet,  he  says,  it 
was  his  destiny  to  escape,  and  continue  the  royal 
family.f  In  other  places,  there  is  a  great  appre- 
hension, lest  things  should  happen  contrary  to  fate. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Minerva  says,  that  the  gods 
themselves  cannot  save  a  man,  however  dear  to  them, 
when  fate  shall  call  him  away.^  Again,  it  is  else- 
Avhere  said,  that  what  shall  happen  to  every  man  is 
arranged  by  the  fates  at  his  birth,  though  his  fate 
may  be  deferred  for  a  season. §  Hector  consoles 
Andromache  by  saying,  that  no  man  can  deprive 
him  of  life,  till  his  time  come,  and  that  then  nothing 
can  save  him,  whether  he  be  a  brave  man  or  a  cow- 
ard. Prophets  could  foresee  the  fates  of  their  friends, 
but  not  so  as  to  avert  them ;  and  in  general  could 
foretel  future  events  by  prophecy  or  dreams. || 

I  believe,  we  have  no  description  of  their  temples, 
or  of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  except  Minerva  in  the 
Acropolis ;  nor  indeed  of  any  other  images,  except 
figures  holding  lamps  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and 
the  automatons  formed  by  Vulcan.  To  the  temples 
were  annexed  glebe  lands.^f    They  also  worshipped 


*  Mo/^a.    t  II.  XX.  300.     +  Od.  iii.  ^36.     §  II.  xx.  125, 
II  n.  ii.  830:  i.  62.     ^I  TifJ^mg. 
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in  consecrated  groves,  tvnd  on  Ida,  and  other  high 
}ilaces,  like  the  Canaanites.^-  The  Fhaeacians  had 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Neptune,  in  the  middle  of  the 
market  square  or  forum  ;f  and  in  Ithaca  we  meet 
with  a  circular  grove,  a  sacred  fountain,  and  an  altar, 
at  which  all  travellers  sacrificed. t  But,  except  the 
instance  of  the  offering  to  Minerva,  there  is  no  allu- 
sion, I  believe,  to  idolatry. 

Their  priests  and  priestesses  were  often  of  high 
rank,  and  royal  descent;  and  those  mentioned  by 
name  were  married.  Theano  was  sister  to  Hecuba, 
and  wife  to  Antenor,  and  seems  to  have  been  elected 
priestess  of  Minerva  by  the  Trojans.§  Beside  sacri- 
fices, they  offered  rich  garments  to  the  gods,  as  He- 
cuba spread  a  choice  robe  on  the  knees  of  Minerva; 
whence  we  may  suppose,  she  was  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture.  They  also  regaled  them  with  the  odour  of  sa- 
crifices, and  other  scents  :  but  frankincense  was  not 
in  use.  II  They  did  not  explore  futurity  by  inspect- 
ing the  entrails,  but  by  dreams  and  the  flight  of 
biixls;  and  Hector  disclaims  any  attention  to  these 
omens,  when  they  discouraged  him  from  fighting  for 
his  country. 

They  washed  their  hands,  and  even  their  clothes, 
before  they  performed  divine  service;^  and  thought 
it  impious  to  approach  the  gods  with  hands  defiled 


*  II.  xxii.   170.     f  0(1.  vi.  266.     +  Od.  xvii.  205.     §  II.  vi. 
298.      II  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  1.     ^  II.  ix.  171.— Od.  iv.  7.'>0. 
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with  blood.*  They  decorated  their  temples  with 
various  ornaments,  and  enriched  them  with  offerings, 
particularly  the  spoils  of  their  enemies.f  An  ox 
was  a  perfect  and  acceptable  victim  at  five  years  old, 
a  heifer  at  one.t 

I  believe,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  from  these 
authors  any  consistent  theory  concerning  the  soul 
of  man,  or  to  ascertain  the  distinct  meaning  of  the 
words  used  on  this  subject.    Achilles,  seeing  Patro- 
clus  in  a  dream  or  vision,  says — "  Surely  the  Simu- 
lachrum  or  shade,§   and  the  life  or  soul||  continue 
even  in  the  house  of  Pluto ;  but  they  have  no  vitals,^ 
heart,  or  corporeal  organ  of  life."   Ulysses  conversed 
with  the  shade*  of  Hercules,  in  the  infernal  regions; 
but  Hercules  himself-j-  was  enjoying  the  society  of 
heaven.    He  also  saw  Orion  hunting  the  same  beasts 
that  he  had  slain  on  earth,  their  shades,!  no  doubt, 
which  consequently  enjoyed  an  existence  after  death. 
He  saw  and  conversed  with  the  shade§  of  his  mother. 
He  was  recognized  also  by  the  soul|l  of  Achilles. 
After  their  conversation,  the  soul^  of  Achilles  stalk- 
ed away,  proud  of  the  fame  of  his  son.* 


* 


*  II.  vi.  266.  f  11.  i.  39:  vii.  83.— 1  Sam.  xx:.  9.  +  See 
Exod.  xii.  5.— 11.  ii.  403.     §  E/SwXoi/,      |1   '^vyj^.     U  Ogsi/Jj. 

BiduXov.  t  Avlog.  t  E/OwXa.  §  E/^wXcv.  II  '^v^n- 
^  Tuj^>].  *  Aiojv  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  •4'i^^1>  lif*% 
both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod.  (11.  xvi.  453.— Shield  331.)  Qv/MS 
generally  signifies  the  will  or  heart,  and  ^^ivsg  the  understanding; 

u 
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Menelaus  was  not  lo  die,  but  to  be  sent  drrectly 
lo  ibe  Elysian  Plain.*  The  suitors  after  death, 
conducted  by  Mercury,  passed  the  ocean,  the  white 
rock,  the  gates  of  the  sun,  and  the  country  of  dreams; 
and  at  last  arrived  in  the  Asphodel  meadow ;  where, 
notwithstanding  their  infamous  conduct,  they  met 
all  the  heroes,  with  whom  Ulysses  had  conversed. f 
Other  particulars  of  infernal  topography  may  be 
seen  in  the  tenth  Odyssey.  (508) 

Among  their  superstitious  notions  which  abound 
in  Hesiod,  sneezing  was  reckoned  a  good  omen;t 
and  incantations,  a  styptic  for  a  wound.  § 

It  is  very  observable,  that  there  is  no  such  deity 
as  Cupid,  the  son  of  Venus,  nor  Fortune,  mentioned 
by  Homer;  nor,  I  think,  by  Hesiod.  Love||  occurs 
once  in  Hesiod,  among  the  primeval  causes  of  things, 
but  without  the  usual  attributes  of  Cupid.  He 
seems  to  be  of  a  later  date,  as  many  other  heathen 
fictions  were.  Fortune^  is  to  be  met  with  only 
once ;  and  that  in  the  first  hymn  to  Pallas,  (5)  and 
there  it  signifies  success. 

but  sometimes  they  are  synonymous,  at  others  distinguished;  as 
s/  tXovIov  ^u/aos  siXdilat  sv  (p^iffi  ffrjffi. — Works  and  Days,  381. 
&  iv  fg^sGi  ^v/jbog — £v/  <ppsffi  ^u/iov  s-)(pvlig. — JjTog  iV  Pi^'^h 
where  (p^ivig  signifies  the  bosom.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  said  of 
Vulcan's  automatons,  rrig  sv  f/jiv  voog  iGTi  /MiJa.  <p^sffiv. — II.  xviii. 
419 :  and  ig  ip^iva  Ou/Mg  ayi^Sr). — Od.  v.  458.  See  also  II.  xvi.  481. 
*  Od.  iv.  56.5.  t  Od.  xxiv.  1.  +  Od.  xvii.  540.  §  Od.  xix. 
457.     II  Efwc.      H  Tjyjj. 
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We  have  several  examples  of  private  prayer. 
Penelope,  mourning  for  the  absence  of  Telemachus, 
having  bathed,  and  changed  her  dress,  ascended  her 
chamber,  with  her  maids,  put  the  sacred  cakes  or 
flour  into  a  basket,  and  prayed  to  Minerva.  Again; 
she  sat  up  in  her  bed,  and  after  relieving  her  mind 
by  tears,  she  prayed  to  Diana.*  Telemachus,  in  his 
perplexity,  withdrew  to  the  shore,  washed  his  hands 
in  the  sea,  and  prayed  to  Minerva. -|-  Ulysses,  also, 
retired  to  a  place  sheltered  from  the  wind,  washed 
his  hands,  and  prayed  to  all  the  gods.t 

On  the  whole,  their  religion  was  distinguished  by 
purity  and  truth,  elegance  and  sentiment,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  cruel  and  licentious  superstitions  of 
later  times,  and  more  polished  nations.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  sacrifice  of  twelve  young  Trojans  at  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  Patroclus,  there  is  no  mention  of  human 
victims,  that  I  recollect;  and  this,  with  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  corpse  of  Hector, §  is  reprobated  by 
Homer,  who  indeed  always  expresses  his  disgust  at 
the  savage  and  unrelenting  temper  of  his  hero.  The 
story  of  Iphigenia  is  a  fiction  of  later  times. 


*  Od.  iv.  759 :  xx.  59.     f  Od.  ii.  260.     +  Od.  xii.  334—338. 
§  II.  xxiii.  24— 175. 
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PRIVATE  LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 

The  habits  and  arts  of  domestic  life  and  civil  so- 
ciety are  so  much  diversified,  and  so  little  connected, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  clew  to  guide  one  through 
the  labyrinth.  Mine  shall  be  the  progress  of  man 
from  his  birth  to  his  burial.  I  shall  then  subjoin 
an  account  of  such  customs  or  inventions,  as  may 
not  have  found  a  place  in  this  detail. 

In  the  hymn  to  Apollo  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count of  child-birth.  (18 — 1 15)  When  labour  pains 
seized  Latona,  she  threw  her  arms  round  a  palm- 
tree,  and  rested  her  knees  on  the  soft  grass:  the 
ground  smiled  beneath,  and  Apollo  sprang  to  light. 
All  the  goddesses  shouted  aloud :  they  bathed  him 
in  clear  water;  and  swaddled  him  in  a  fine,  new 
white  cloth,  with  a  golden  band.  In  another  place,* 
the  birth  of  a  child  is  described  by  falling  between 


*  11.  xix.  110. 
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his  mother's  feet.  The  same  expression  occurs  in 
Scripture — "  Her  young  one,  that  cometh  out  from 
between  her  feet."*  Apollo  was  not  suckled  by  his 
mother,  but  fed  by  Themis  with  nectar  and  ambro- 
sia; and  in  general  it  appears,  that  children  were 
sometimes  nursed  by  hirelings  or  slaves,  as  Ulysses 
was.f     Cradles,  I  believe,  are  never  mentioned. 

The  name  was  given  by  the  parents,  sometimes 
by  the  mother  alone.  +     In  the  case  of  Arnajus,  per- 
haps the  father  was  not  to  be  found.     He  was  better 
known  by  the  name  Irus,  given  him  by  the  young 
men.§     Euryclea  the  nurse,  or  Anticlea,  the  mother 
of  Ulysses,  placed  Telemachus  on  his  grandfather's 
knees,  and  asked  him  to  give  the  name :  and  he  de- 
sired the  father  and  mother  to  give  him  one,  which 
he  recommended. 11     Leah  and  Rachel  gave  names  to 
all  their  sons.5[  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that 
occur  in  Scripture,  they  were  influenced  by  some 
circumstance  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  to 
the  parents.     In  like  manner.  Hector  called  his  son 
Scamandrius ;  but  the  people,  Astyanax,  in  honour 
of  his  father.*    The  names  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
were  only  titles  or   historical  appellations,  which 
seem  to  have  superseded  those  given  by  their  parents. 
This  is  not  so  observable  among  the  Trojans,  though 
Priam  is  a  remarkable  instance  to  the  contrary,  hav- 
ing two  such  appellations,  Podarces  for  his  fleetness. 


*  Deut.  xxviii.  57.     f  Od.  xix.  482.     +  Od.  xviii.  5.     §  Od. 
xviii.  5, 6.  II  Od.  xix.  402.  ^  Gen.  xxix.  32 :  xxx,  23.   *  II.  vi.  402, 
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and  Priam  as  a  ransomed  captive.     This  was  not 
the  case  in  earlier  times  with  the  first  colonizers  of 
Greece ;  but  the  practice,  once  commenced,  seems  to 
have  continued  among  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  days 
of  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pericles,  Demosthenes, 
and   Sophocles.     The   same  custom  obtained  very 
generally  among  the  Hebrews.     Of  this  kind  are 
Jehoiakim   and  Zedekiah.*     We   are   told,  that  it 
prevails  among  some  barbarous  people  in  Africa* 
thus  a  child  is  called  Karfa,  to  replace,  being  born 
after  the  death  of  his  brother.     The  Shoshonee  In- 
dians give  names  to  their  children,  but  afterwards 
adopt  others,  in   consequence  of  some  exploit,  or 
other  trait  of  character ;  and  again  superadd  others 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  the  same  practice 
exists  among  the  people  of  Barbary. 

Andromache,  on  her  way  to  the  Scaean  gate,  was 
attended  by  a  nurse,  carrying  her  child. f  Hector 
took  him  from  the  nurse,  and  after  fondling  and 
blessing  him,  placed  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother. 
These  endearments,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  are 
often  mentioned  by  Homer.  From  infancy  to  pu- 
berty, there  is  little  recorded,  or  worthy  to  be  record- 
ed in  the  life  of  man ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any  thing 
relative  to  the  treatment  or  education  of  children, 
during  this  period,  except  the  speech  of  Phcenix  to 
Achilles.t     He  reminds  him  of  his  care  of  him  in 


*  2  Cluon.  xxxvi.  4  j  and  2  Kings  xxiv.  17.    f  11.  vi.  399.    +  11. 
ix.  481. 
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his  childhood ;  how  dearly  he  loved  him;  and  how 
Achilles  would  not  take  his  food,  unless  he  placed 
him  on  his  knees,  cut  his  meat,  and  gave  him  his 
drink;  how  often  he  stained  his  tunic,  throwing  up 
his  wine  in  helpless  infimcy ;  and  how  much  he  had 
laboured  and  endured  to  make  him  a  great  man,  an 
eloquent  orator,  and  a  performer  of  noble  actions. 
He  appears  to  have  acted    as  private  tutor  to  the 
young  prince,  and  is  the  only  one  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  those  times,  if  we  except  Chiron,  who  is 
said  to  have  instructed  Achilles  in  surgery.*     The 
season  of  youth  was  probably  spent  in  rural  sports, 
and    warlike   exercises.      The   earliest   instance   of 
youthful  vigour  and   independent  exertion,  is  the 
voyage  of  Telemachus  in  quest  of  his  father.  A  brief 
account  of  this  expedition  may  relieve  the  tedious- 
ness  and  incoherence  of  our  subject,  and  introduce 
some  circumstances,  that  might  either  escape  our 
notice,  or  not  find  a  suitable  place  hereafter.     It  is 
with  regret,  that  I  shall  abridge  this  beautiful  and 
interesting  narrative,  abounding  in  displays  of  dig- 
nity and  magnanimity,  munificence  and  hospitality, 
on  the  part  of  the  aged  kings,  and  of  modesty  and 
filial  piety  in  the  young  prince,  with  a  noble  cour- 
tesy and  morality  in  all,  far  beyond  our  expectations 
from  that  age;  but  the  nature  of  my  plan,  and  the 
limits  of  this  dissertation,  will   allow   me  only  to 


*  II.  xi.  831. 
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make  use  of  the  outline  of  tlie  narrative,  to  connect 
those  traits  of  ancient  manners,  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  delineate.* 

Teleraachus  was  born  shortly  before  his  father 
emljarked  for  Troy,  and  left  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  and  Mentor,  a  friend  of  Ulysses;  and  at- 
tended by  his  father's  nurse,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
house,  and  was  apparently  entrusted  with  the  early 
instruction  of  Telemachus.  He  was  now  about 
twenty  years  old,  and  yet  she  still  saw  him  to  bed.f 
She  carried  lights  before  him,  and  opened  the  cham- 
ber door :  he  sat  on  the  bed,  took  off  his  tunic,  and 
gave  it  to  the  old  woman,  who  folded  it  carefully, 
and  hung  it  on  a  peg,  near  the  bed :  she  then  left 
the  room,  shut  the  door,  and  shot  the  bolt  with  the 
strap  or  thong.  In  the  morning,  he  determined,  if 
possible,  to  prevail  on  the  suitors  to  quit  his  house, 
and  return  to  their  own  homes,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose ordered  the  heralds  to  call  an  assembly  of  the 
people.  With  his  sword  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  spear,  as  a  sceptre,t  in  his  hand,  he  seated 
himself  in  his  father's  chair,  attended  by  two  dogs.§ 
His  appearance  excited  general  admiration,  and  the 
old  men  gave  way  to  him.  "The  aged  arose,  and  stood 
up."  He  reproached  the  suitors  with  not  applying  to 
the  father  of  Penelope,  and  treating  with  him  for  the 


*  See  Od.  i.   ii.  iii.  iv.  and  xv.     f  Od.  i.  431.     +  Od.  ii.  80. 
§  Od.  ii.  11. 
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nuptial  presents,  which  he  would  expect  for  his  daugh- 
ter ;  but,  under  pretext  of  courtship,  living  riotously  in 
his  house.    He  then  threw  his  sceptre  on  the  ground, 
and  burst  into  tears.     The  suitors  replied,  that  she 
put  them  off  from  day  to  day,  pretending  that  she 
was  weaving  a  sepulchral  garment  for  Laertes,  and 
that  she  would  be  reckoned  infamous  by  the  women, 
if  she  suffered  the  old  king  to  die  and  be  buried, 
before  she  finished  it;  but,  in  fact,  they  had  discov- 
ered, that  she  undid  by  night  what  she  wrought  by 
day.     They,    therefore,  required,   that  Telemachus 
should  dismiss  her  from  his  house,  and  advise  her 
to  marry  whomsoever  her  father  desired,  and  she 
chose.     Telemachus    objected,    that   if  he  put   his 
mother  away,  he  would  be  obliged  to  return  her  por- 
tion to  her  father,  and  would  incur  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  and  furies,  the  imprecations  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  the  reproaches  of  all  men.     The  suitors 
rejoined,  that  if  he  would  send  her  away,  they  would 
then  treat  with  her  father,  and  make  him  such  pre- 
sents, as  he  would  have  a  right  to  expect.     In  this 
sense  I  understand  the  argument,  preserving  Homer's 
signification  of  the  word*  throughout,  as  a  gift  from 
a   suitor   to  the  father  of  the  bride.     Telemachus 
finally  proposed,  that  they  should  furnish  him  with 
a  ship,  and  that  he  should  visit  Sparta  and  Pylos, 
and  inquire  of  Nestor  and  Menelaus,'wh ether  Ulys- 
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ses  were  alive.  If  so,  he  would  wait,  and  bear  with 
them  for  one  year :  otherwise,  he  would  return  im- 
mediately, perform  funeral  rites  to  his  father,  and 
let  his  mother  marry. 

The  assembly  being  hastily  dissolved,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  store-room,  where  there  was  gold  and 
silver  and  brass  heaped  up,  and  chests  of  clothes 
and  fragrant  oil,  with  jars*  of  delicious  old  wine, 
arransed  along:  the  wall;  resei-ved  for  the  return  of 
Ulysses,  after  all  his  toils.  The  folding  doors  were 
barred,  and  the  old  nurse  had  charge  of  the  whole. 
He  ordered  her  immediately  to  fill  twelve  two- 
handled  jars  with  wine,  and  close  them  with  stop- 
pers, and  to  stow  twenty  measures  of  flour  in  leathern 
bags  well  sewed.  She  was  to  keep  these  orders 
secret:  and  in  the  evening  when  his  mother  had 
retired  to  her  chamber,  he  would  take  the  provisions, 
and  sail  for  Sparta  and  Pylos,  to  inquire  for  his  fa- 
ther. Meanwhile  he  provided  a  galley  with  a  trusty 
crew,  and  having  taken  his  provisions  on  board,  set 
sail  for  Pylos.  He  found  Nestor  with  his  sons  feast- 
ing on  the  shore.  There  were  nine  companies  of 
fifty  persons  each,  and  nine  oxen  allotted  to  each 
company.  After  furling  the  sails  by  drawing  them 
up,f  and  lodging  the  vessel  in  the  dock,  Teleraa- 
chus  and  Minerva,  who  accompanied  him  under  the 
figure  of  Mentor,  advanced.    After  they  had  prayed. 
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offered  a  libation  to  Neptune,  and  partaken  of  the 
entertainment,  PTestor  inquired,  who  they  were, 
whence  they  came,  and,  in  particular,  whether  they 
were  ti'aders,  or  wandering  pirates,  exposing  their  own 
lives,  and  bringing  misfortunes  upon  others.  Such 
questions  were  never  asked,  till  strangers  had  shared 
the  rites  of  hospitality.  Jobates  did  not  ask  to  see 
the  token,*  or  to  be  informed  of  the  errand  of  Bel- 
lerophon,  till  he  had  entertained  him  for  nine  days. 
Telemachus  opened  his  business,  and  learned  from 
the  old  king  all  he  knew  about  the  princes,  who  had 
returned  from  Troy;  and  among  the  rest,  the  mur- 
der of  Agamemnon;  with  this  addition,  that  Cly- 
temnestra  could  not  be  seduced,  till  ^Egysthus  had 
banished  the  bard,  to  whose  care  she  had  been  com- 
mitted. This  is  one  of  several  instances,  in  which 
Homer  embraces  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  own 
profession.  Of  Ulysses  Nestor  could  give  no  satis- 
factory account,  having  returned  by  a  different  route, 
in  consequence  of  a  dissension,  occasioned  by  a 
council,  which  Agamemnon  had  imprudently  con- 
vened in  the  evening,  when  they  were  heated  with 
wine.  He,  therefore,  referred  him  to  Menelaus. 
Minerva  now  suggested  the  propriety  of  retiring  to 
rest,  after  cutting  out  and  burning  the  tongues  of 
the  victims,  as  it  was  not  decent  to  sit  too  long  at  a 
sacred  feast.     Accordingly,  after   the   heralds  had 
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poured  water  on  their  hands,  mixed  a  vase  of  wine, 
and  handed  the  goblets  round,  from  risjht  to  left,  as 
usual,  they  threw  the  tonnjues  into  the  fire,  offered  a 
libation,  and  were  preparing  to  return  to  the  ship,  but 
Nestor  warmly  remonstrated  against  this  proposal, 
and  insisted  on  their  lodging  in  his  house.  Minerva, 
however,  pretending  that  she  had  to  demand  payment 
of  a  debt,  due  in  a  distant  coimtry,  took  her  departure. 
On  their  return  to  the  palace,  the  housekeeper  loosed 
the  band-^-  from  a  wine  vessel,  and  Nestor  mixed  the 
wine  with  Avater  in  a  vase,  made  a  libation  to  Minerva, 
and  dismissed  the  company  to  bed.  Pisistratus,  his 
son,  took  charge  of  Telemachus,  and  they  lay  under 
an  echoing  portico.f  Nestor  and  his  wife  slept  in 
the  interior  of  the  house.  At  sunrise,  Nestor,  with 
his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  took  his  place  on  a  seat  of 
polished  white  stone,  and  shining  with  oil,  before 
the  gate,  on  which  his  father  had  sat,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jewish  kings,t  who  administered  justice 
in  the  gate  of  the  palace  or  the  city.  His  sons 
gathered  round  him,  and  Pisistratus  introduced  Te- 
lemachus, and  seated  him  beside  the  king.  They 
then  celebrated  the  sacrifice,  of  which  I  have  given 
a  full  account  already,  (p.  1.38.)  When  this  was 
concluded,  Nestor  ordered  his  sons  to  yoke  the 
chariot  for  Telemachus,  and  Pisistratus  to  conduct 
him  to  Lacedaemon;  his  housekeeper  having  first 
stored  the  carriage  with  bread  and  wine,  and  deli- 
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cacies  fit  for  kings.  They  arrived  there  on  the  se- 
cond day,  having  slept  at  the  house  of  Diodes,  at 
Pherae. 

Menelaus  they  found  celebrating  a  festival  on  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Megapenthes,  and  on  sending  his 
daughter  Hermione  to  Pyrrhus,  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed. The  company  were  amusing  themselves  with 
aminstrel*  playing  on  a  harp,  and  two  tumblers,  when 
the  strangers  arrived.     Their  arrival  was  announced 
by  an  attendant,  who  asked,  whether  he  should  un- 
yoke the  horses,  or  send  them  forward  to  some  other 
entertainer;  for  which  he  received  a  severe  rebuke 
from  Menelaus,  who  immediately  hastened  to  the 
door,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  put  up,  and  the 
horses  fed  with  barley  and  spelt  mixed.    After  they 
had  viewed  and  admired  the  splendour  of  the  pa- 
lace, they  bathed,  and  the  maid-servants  washed  and 
anointed  them.     They  then  took  their  seats  beside 
Menelaus,  and  a  maid-servant  poured  water  from 
an  ewer  into  a  basin,  that  they  might  wash  their 
hands.     A  polished  table  was  set  before  them,  and 
the  cook  or  carver  served  up  meat  of  various  kinds, 
with  bread.   Menelaus  then  apprised  them,  that  after 
they  had  eaten,  he  would  inquire,  who  they  were; 
for  he  suspected  they  were  of  royal  descent.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  up  in  his  hands  the  chine,  that  had  been 
laid  before  himself,  as  due  to  his  rank,  and  placed  it 
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before  them;  and  they,  Avithont  further  ceremony, 
also  seized  it  in  their  hands.     Before  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  questioning  them,  Helen  entered  the 
room.     Adrasta  immediately  set  a  couch  for  her ; 
Alcippe  spread  a  soft  carpet  or  rug  on  the  back  of 
the  couch ;  and  Phyle  brought  her  work-basket  and 
a  golden  distaff,  each  filled  with  fine  violet  coloured 
wool.     This  basket  was  a  present  from  an  Egyptian 
lady,  whose  husband  also  gave  Menelaus  two  silver 
lavers  for  bathing,  two  tripods,  and  ten  talents.  The 
basket  was  of  silver,  rounded  below;  above,  it  was 
edged  with  gold.     Placing  her  feet  on  a  footstool, 
she  began  to  spin  with  a  spindle  and  distaff.     She 
immediately  observed  the  likeness  of  Telemachus  to 
Ulysses,    which  had    escaped  Menelaus,   who  had 
been   his  companion  for  so  many  years,  notwith- 
standing  the  extraordinary    emotion  that   Telema- 
chus had  betrayed  when  he  spoke  of  his  father.    As 
soon,  however,  as  his  wife  pointed  it  out,  Menelaus 
discovered  it  in  every  limb  and  feature.     Helen  ob- 
serving, that  the  conversation  which  ensued  was  too 
affecting,  infused  into  their  wine  a  drug,  called  Ne- 
penthe, which  she  had  received  from  a  woman  in 
Egypt.     This  dmg  is  supposed   by  some  to  have 
been  a  preparation  of  opium;  others  would  reduce 
this  celebrated  name  to  a  mere  adjective,  agreeing 
with  the  drug,*  and  implying,  that  it  was  a  dispeller 
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of  grief,  while  some  of  the  ancients,  with  more  po- 
liteness and  gallantry,  will  have  it  to  be  the  witty 
and  animating  conversation  of  the  lady.  Such,  how- 
ever was  its  potency,  that  he  who  swallowed  it  would 
not,  for  a  whole  day,  drop  a  tear,  though  his  father 
and  mother  died,  and  his  brother  or  son  were  killed 
before  his  eyes. 

Telemachus  at  length  wished  to  retire  for  the 
night;  and  Helen  ordered  her  maids  to  prepare  a 
bed  in  the  portico.  They  accordingly  brought  out 
a  bedstead,*  and  made  up  a  bed.  Their  bedding 
consisted  of  sheep-skins  with  the  wool,f  blankets,t 
sheets  of  fine  linen,§  purple  coverlets,||  and  quilts 
with  the  nap.^  The  bottom  of  the  bedstead  was 
corded  with  straps  of  leather,  passed  through  holes 
in  the  sides  and  ends.*  The  maids  prepared  the 
bed ;  but  an  herald  conducted  them  to  it. 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  Menelaus  pressed  his 
young  friend  to  spend  eleven  or  twelve  days  with 
him;  when  he  would  send  him  away,  with  a  present 
of  three  horses  and  a  chariot,  and  a  beautiful  cup, 
with  which  he  might  make  libations  as  a  token  of 
remembrance,  all  his  days.  Telemachus  excused 
himself  from  accepting  the  horses,  which,  though 
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valuable  in  the  fruitful  plains  of  Laceda^mon,  would 
be  useless  in  Ithaca,  which  was  mountainous,  and 
not  abounding  with  food  for  cattle.  When  at  last 
Telemachus  determined  to  return,  and  had  given 
Menelaus  sufficient  reasons  for  his  haste,  the  Spartan 
king  told  hira,  that,  since  he  was  resolved,  he  would 
not  detain  him ;  for  he  thought  one  might  be  too 
pressing,  as  well  as  too  negligent  in  such  cases,  and 
that  the  true  rule  of  hospitality  was,  to  "  Welcome 
the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest."*  He  only 
requested,  that  he  would  stay  till  he  had  ordered 
breakfast,  and  put  his  intended  presents  into  the 
chariot.  He  also  proposed,  that  if  he  wished  to 
make  a  tour  of  Hellas  or  Argos,  he  would  be  his 
conductor,  and  introduce  him  to  the  princes  of  the 
country,  who  would  not  let  him  depart  without 
suitable  presents,  a  tripod,  or  a  vase,f  a  pair  of 
mules,  or  a  golden  cup.  On  his  declining  this  offer, 
Menelaus  immediately  ordered  his  wife  and  servants 
to  prepare  breakfast.  J  The  cook  was  roused  from 
his  bed,  and  ordered  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  roast  the 
meat.  He,  with  Helen  and  his  son,  proceeded  to  a 
chamber,  from  which  they  brought  a  double  goblet, 
shaped  perhaps  like  an  hour  glass,§  a  vase  for  mix- 
ing wine  and  water, ||  and  a  beautiful  robe  from  the 
wardrobe   of  Helen.     Wishing   him  a   prosperous 
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journey,  Menelaus  presented  his  gifts,  which  he  him- 
self had  received  from  the  king  of  Sidon,  on  his 
return  from  Troy.  Helen  requested  him  to  accept 
of  the  robe,  as  a  token  of  her  friendship,  and  to  keep 
it  for  his  future  wife.  They  then  partook  of  an  en- 
tertainment in  the  usual  form,  the  meat  being  carved 
by  the  same  person,  who  had  dressed  it. 

When  at  length  the  chariot  came  to  tlie  door, 
Menelaus  stood  before  the  horses  with  a  cup  of 
wine,  as  a  libation  to  the  gods ;  and  requested  them 
to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  Nestor,  for  his  pa- 
ternal care  and  tenderness,  while  they  wei-e  at  Troy. 
Telemachus  promised  to  attend  to  this,  and  also  to 
make  Ulysses  acquainted  with  the  hospitality  and 
liberality,  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  As  they 
were  on  the  point  of  departure,  an  omen  appeared 
in  the  sky;  and  while  Menelaus  was  pondering  how 
it  should  be  interpreted,  Helen  assured  Telemachus, 
that  it  predicted,  that  his  father  would  return,  and 
take  vengeance  on  the  suitors.  They  then  returned, 
as  they  came,  till  they  approached  Pylos,  when  Te- 
lemachus entreated  Pisistratus  to  stop  at  the  ship, 
lest  Nestor  should  detain  him;  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  as  they  were  friends  in  consequence 
of  the  friendship  of  their  fathers,  so  their  affection 
would  be  more  strongly  cemented  by  their  inter- 
course on  this  journey.  After  consideration,  Pisis- 
tratus approved  of  his  plan,  and  advised  him  to  set 
sail  immediately,  or  Nestor  would  soon  be  there  to 
detain  him.     Thus  they  parted. 

To  these  mild  and  elegant  manners  it  is  a  strange 
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and  disgusting'  contrast,  to  hear  Ulysses  boasting-, 
at  the  table  of  Alcinous,  of  having  treacherously 
assassinated  a  young  prince,  the  son  of  Idomeneus. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  that  polite  and  magni- 
ficent king,  that  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about 
the  plunder  brought  from  Troy,  he  had  waylaid,  and 
murdered  the  young  man  coming  from  the  country 
by  night ;  and  had  then  taken  refuge  on  board  a 
Phenician  ship.  'Tis  true,  this  was  all  a  fiction,  but 
it  was  invented  as  a  recomm(!ndation  to  the  court  of 
Phseacia,  where  he  was  unknown,  except  by  this  in- 
famous story.* 

Homer  has  been  ridiculed,  and  even  his  sobriety 
impeached,  both  by  ancients  and  moderns,  for  his 
frequent  descriptions  of  feasts.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  part  of  his  works,  in  which  these  occur  oftener,  than 
in  that  which  has  now  passed  under  our  review.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  unseasonable  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  some  account  of  these  entertainments. 

There  are  three  meals  mentioned  in  Homerf  sup- 
posed to  correspond  with  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sup- 
per; but  this  order  is  frequently  confounded;  and 
it  has  been  observed,  that  no  character  in  Homer 
eats  three  times  in  one  day:  for  the  words  tran- 
slated breakfast  and  dinner,  sometimes  express  the 
same  meal.  On  the  visit  of  Telemachus  to  Mene- 
laus,  however,  they  seem  to  have  partaken  of  two 
evening  repasts.  J     There  is  also  an  expression  at 
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the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey, (559)*  on  which  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
moderns,  are  divided;  some  understanding  it  as  sig- 
nifying an  additional  meal ;  others  taking  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense.  Their  opinions  may  be  seen  in  Clarke's 
and   Pope's  notes.     The  materials  were  generally 
the  same,  beef,  mutton,  goat's  flesh,  and  pork,|  with 
bread  and  wine.     The  meat  was  generally  roasted 
or  broiled ;  sometimes  boiled,  and  sometimes  both 
boiled  and  roasted.     Thus,   Homer   compares  the 
boiling  of  Xanthus  to  a  pot  containing  a  fat  pig;t 
thus  too,  one  of  the  suitors  at  an   entertainment, 
threw  the  foot  of  an  ox  (which  could  not  be  roasted) 
at  Ulysses;  and  lastly,  the  boiling  and  roasting  of 
the  same  meat  are  mentioned  §  in  the  account  of  the 
entertainment  given  by  Achilles  to  the  deputies  from 
the  fleet,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  parti- 
cular account  of  cookery,  that   occurs  in  Homer. 
Patroclus  placed  a  large  pot||  on  a  blazing  fire;  in 
it  he  put  the  backs  or  loins  of  a  sheep  and  a  goat, 
and  the  chine  of  a  fat  boar.     Automedon  held  them 
to  Achilles;   and  he  divided  them.     He  then  cut 
them  into  smaller  pieces,  and  fixed  them  on  spits. 
These  were  sometimes  of  wood.^    Meanwhile  Pa- 
troclus kindled  a  fire,  and  when  it  was  burned  down, 
and  the  blaze  was  fallen,  he  spread  the  embers,  and 
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held  the  spits  over  them.  Having  raised  them  from 
the  andirons,*  he  sprinkled  the  flesh  with  salt,  laid 
it  on  the  dresser,-}-  and  served  it  up  in  beautiful  bas- 
kets or  dishes;!  and  Achilles  distributed  the  por- 
tions. The  meat  was  always  carved,  or  divided  into 
these  portions,  before  it  was  served  up. 

Thus  Clarke  understands  the  passage,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  any  difficulty.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  observe,  that  according  to  Damm,  the  word  tran- 
slated a  pot§  signifies  a  chopping  block;  but  he  does 
not  explain,  how  it  could  be  placed  on  a  blazing  fire.|l 
Athenajus  and  Feithius  interpret  it  as  Clarke.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  with  a  passage  in  Plato's  lle- 
j)ublic,^  in  which  he  alleges,  that  Homer  never  feeds 
his  heroes  with  fish  or  boiled  meat,  but  only  with 
roast;  because  fires  might  be  had  every  where,  but 
it  would  be  troublesome  to  carry  about  with  them 
their  vessels  for  cooking.  On  one  occasion  we  meet 
with  saussages,  or  blood-puddings.* 

These  are  the  only  kinds  of  fleshmeat  commonly 
used  by  the  heroes  at  Troy ;  but,  on  some  occasions. 


*  KpoliVTauv.  t  EXioiffi.  J  Kavsoiffi.—ll.  xi.  629. 
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*  Od.  xviii.  44.— raffrsgsc  aiyuv xwcrffJis   -/mi   ai/j.aloi 
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venison  was  served  up;*  fish  and  fowl  never,  though 
sometimes  eaten  through  necessity;!  and  yet  the 
Hellespont  abounded  with  fish.|  Though  they  had 
fruit  trees  in  their  gardens,  we  do  not  meet  with  fruit 
at  their  tables.  The  only  kind  of  vegetables  thAt 
occur  are  onions,  and  these  in  an  extraordinary  pos- 
set prepared  for  Nestor.  A  female  captive  set  a  table, 
with  feet  of  an  azure  colour,  well  polished,  and  on  it 
a  brazen  dish,  in  which  were,  as  a  relish  to  their  wine, 
an  onion,  with  some  new,  pale  honey,  and  cakes  of 
fine  flour :  she  also  placed  on  the  table  a  beautiful  gob- 
let, which  an  ordinary  man  could  hardly  raise,  when 
full,  with  golden  studs,  and  four  ears,  or  handles,  in 
the  form  of  doves  feeding,  two  doves  to  each  handle, 
and  two  bottoms,  probably  a  doable  cup,§  two  of 
the  ears  perhaps  to  each  cup.  Into  this  she  poured 
Pramnian  wine,  and  grated  cheese  of  goat's  milk, 
sprinkled  some  flour||  over  all,  and  encouraged  them 
to  drink,  after  she  had  prepared  the  mixture.  Venus 
also  reared  the  infant  daughters  of  Pandarus  on 
cheese,  honey,  and  sweet  wine :  and  Circe  treated 
Ulysses  to  a  draught  like  Nestor's,  with  an  infusion 
of  drugs,  to  make  him  forget  his  native  country. 5[ 

Beside  their  stated  meals,  they  had  other  enter- 
tainments; sometimes  by  invitation;*  sometimes  at 


•  Od.  ix.  155:  x.  180.     f  Od.  iv.  368:  xii.  331.     +  11.  ix, 
360.      §    A/Jbpxvxi-kXov.      II   II.   xi.   629.      If    Od.   x.   234. 
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weddings;*  and  again,  club-dinners.f     Hesiod  has 
favoured  us  with  his  ideas  of  an  agreeable  banquet. t 
When  ihe  thistle  and  wild  artichoke§  is  in  flower; 
and  the  grasshopper||  sitting  on  a  tree,  pours  forth 
sweet  music  from  under  his  wings;  in  the  heat  of 
the  laborious  summer,  when  goats  are  fattest ;  when 
Sirius  (the  sun)  scorches  the  head,  and  relaxes  the 
knees,  and  the  body  is  exhausted  with  heat;  then  he 
would  choose  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  rock,  at  a 
fast  flowing,  limpid  spring,  facing  the  fresh  western 
breeze,  and  indulge  in  Byblian  wine  and  curd,«f[ 
milk  of  goats,  that  had  weaned  their  young,*  and 
the  flesh  of  a  heifer  fed  in  the  woods,f  that  never 
had  a  calf,  and  firstling  kids.  But  Priam  reproaches 
his  sons  with  extravagance  and  luxury,  and  parti- 
cularly as  public  robbers  of  lambs  and  kids.  Whence 
it  has  been  concluded,  that  young  animals  were  not 
commonly  used  for  food.     Ulysses  thought  music  a 
great  addition  to  a  feast. t     Their  wine  was  red.§ 
They  valued  it  for  age,  and  had  some  eleven  years 
old.     Ulysses  tells  a  wonderful  story  of  wine, II  that 
took   twenty  waters,   and   still  emitted   a  fragrant 
odour.     Hesiod  recommends  three-fourths  of  water. 
They  describe  their  wine  as  sweet,  meaning,  per- 


*   YaiMi.     f   E^a!-o$.     +  A\'orks  and  Days,   590.     §  2xo- 

— Non  amplius  lactantium,  Graevius.     f  TX^^ayoio.  J  Od.  ix.  7, 
§   Ai^a^,  iv^vd^oc.      II  Od.  ix.  205. 
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haps,  only  pleasant  or  delicious;  but  they  sometimes 
employ  epithets,  that  may  imply,  sweetened  with 
honey,  or  as  sweet  as  honey.*  They  are  generally 
said  to  drink  it  out  of  silver ;  but  once  at  least,  from 
earthern  ware.f  It  was  kept  in  goat's  skins  and 
earthen  jars;  and  at  table  it  was  mixed  with  water 
in  the  crater  or  vase;  and  then  distributed  to  the 
company,  in  cups,  by  servants,  and  particularly  by 
a  cup-bearer.  J 

They  had  neither  knives  nor  forks,  nor  table- 
cloths, and  therefore  washed  their  hands  before  and 
after  meals ;  a  servant  attending  with  water  and  nap- 
kins. Their  tables  were  wiped  with  sponges  after 
eating;  and,  when  there  was  plenty  of  furniture, 
each  guest  had  a  separate  table.  §  Their  seats  were 
of  different  kinds,  single  like  a  chair, ||  a  sociable  or 
sopha  for  two,5[  and  a  couch,*  probably  better  fitted 


*  MsXirjdia.     f  II.  ix.  465.     +   Om-)(^oog. 

§  "  The  table  was  not  anciently  covered  with  linen,  but  carefully 
cleansed  with  wet  sponges.  Thus  Ariian,  d^ov  rag  r^a'Xe^ag, 
CTofyiffov.     And  Martial: — 

"  Haec  tibi  sorte  datur  tergendis  spongia  mensis." 

They  made  use  of  no  napkins  to  wipe  their  hands,  but  the  soft  and 
fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  they  called  a-Tro/JjaydaXiat,  which 
afterwards  they  threw  to  the  dogs  j  this  custom  is  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  lib.  x.  217." — Pope. 

li   Qpovoc.     ^   A/fPoj.     *   KKidiMg,  zXirfiri. 
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for  reclining.  These  had  footstools,  either  separate 
or  attached ;  but  the  indolent  habit  of  reclining  at 
meals  did  not  exist  in  the  heroic  ages.  When  the 
company  was  numerous,  the  carver  had  a  separate 
seat.* 

The  most  ceremonious  reception  of  guests  to  be 
found  in  Homer,  is  that  of  Ulysses  by  Circe.-j-  One 
of  her  maids  spread  rugs,  and  over  them  linen,  on 
the  couches;  a  second  laid  the  tables  and  dishes 
before  them;  a  third  mixed  wine  in  the  crater;  a 
fourth  brought  water,  and  kindled  a  fire  under  a 
tripod,  to  boil  it.  When  the  water  was  heated,  and 
after  placing  him  in  the  bath,  she  washed  him  with 
water  out  of  the  tripod,  pouring  it  over  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  anointed  him  with  oil.  She  then 
dressed  him  in  a  tunic  and  mantle,t  set  him  on  a 
chair  with  a  footstool,  poured  water  from  a  ewer  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  laid  the  table,  which  the  house- 
keeper furnished  with  viands  of  all  kinds. 

Another  agreeable  and  interesting  incident,  that 
may  help  us  forward  in  our  progress  through  the 
several  stages  of  life,  is  the  adventure  of  Nausicaa, 
when  she  was  surprised  by  Ulysses  washing  her 
clothes.  § 

Ulysses  was  thrown  naked  on  the  shore  of  Phaea- 
cia  or  Scheria,  since  called  Corey ra  and  Corfu;  and 


•  A/pgog.— Od.  xvii.  330.     f   Od.  x.  348.      +    XXaivav. 
§  Od.  vi. 
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liis  patroness  Minerva  devised  the  following  plan 
for  his  relief.  While  the  king's  daughter  was  sleep- 
ing in  her  chamber,  attended  by  two  maids,  she 
swiftly  approached  her  bed,  like  a  breath  of  wind, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  as  many  of  the  Phsea- 
cian  nobles  were  courting  her,  she  might  suddenly 
be  called  upon  to  choose  a  husband,  and  should  be 
prepai'ed  for  such  an  event;  particularly  by  having 
all  her  clothes  ready,  both  for  herself  and  her  atten- 
dants ;  and  that  she  should  therefore  urge  her  father 
to  order  the  waggon  and  the  mules,  to  convey  her  and 
her  wardrobe  to  the  pool  at  the  river.  When  the 
morning  light  awakened  her,  she  wondered  at  her 
dream,  and  proceeded  to  inform  her  parents.  She 
found  her  mother  already  sitting  at  the  fire,  with  her 
maids  spinning*  purple  wool ;  and  she  met  her  fa- 
ther proceeding  to  the  council  with  the  princes  of 
the  land.f  Being  ashamed  to  tell  the  real  cause  of 
her  application,  she  begged  the  use  of  the  cart  or 
waggon,  to  carry  the  clothes  of  the  family  to  the 
river;  his  own,  that  he  might  appear  with  dignity 
in  the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  and  those  of  his 
eight  sons,  that  they  might  make  a  suitable  ap- 
pearance in  the  dance.  He  understood  her  mean- 
ing, and  ordered  the  servants  to  prepare  a  carriage, 
with  a  body  and  seat.t  She  loaded  the  car  with 
the  clothes,  and  her  mother   provided  her  with  a 


A  I 
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chest,  containinis:  meat  and  dainties,  and,  what  scan- 
dalizes the  commentators,  a  skin  of  wine  for  the 
young  ladies,  with  a  cruet  of  oil  to  anoint  themselves 
after  their  fatigue.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the 
perennial  pools  of  overflowing  water,  they  sent  the 
mules  to  graze,  and  unloaded  the  car.  They  tram- 
pled the  clothes  with  their  feet  in  holes  or  cisterns,* 
full  of  water,  and,  when  they  were  quite  clean,  they 
spread  them  on  the  pebbly  sea  shore.  While  they 
were  drying,  the  princess  and  her  maids  regaled 
themselves  with  the  provisions  and  wine,  and  anoint- 
ed themselves  with  the  oil.  They  then  untied  their 
fillets,  and  amused  themselves  with  tossing  the  ball, 
while  Nausicaa  led  the  song.  Having  now  folded 
up  the  garments,  and  yoked  the  mules,  they  were  on 
the  point  of  leaving  Ulysses  sleeping  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  when  Minerva  contrived,  that  the  princess-f- 
should  throw  the  ball  at  one  of  the  maids.  It  missed 
her,  and  fell  into  the  stream.  The  young  women 
raised  a  shout,  and  wakened  Ulysses.  When  he 
perceived  his  situation,  he  was  not  a  little  perplexed; 
at  length,  he  broke  off  a  shady  branch  to  hide  his 
person ;  and,  in  this  trim,  ventured  to  advance  from 
the  river.  The  young  ladies  were  thrown  into  a 
fright,  and  ran  to  different  points  of  the  shore ;  but  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  with  more  dignity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,   awaited  his   approach.     He   then 


*  II.  xxii.  153.     f  Baff;Xf/a. 
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delivered  a  long  speech,  beginning  with  flattery,  ex- 
plaining his  unhappy  situation,  begging  some  cover- 
ing, and  closing  with  prayers  for  her  happiness  in 
wedlock.     She  answered  courteously,  reproved  her 
attendants,  commanding  them  to  conduct  him  to  a 
sheltered  place,  and  give  him  food,  clothing,  and  oil. 
When  they  had  done  so,  he  requested  them  to  re- 
move to  a  distance,  till  he  should  wash  and  dress 
himself;  for  he  could  not  do  so  in  their  presence, 
being  ashamed  to  appear  naked  before  such  beauti- 
ful young  women.     After  sometime,  he  came  forth, 
by  the  help  of  Minerva,  a  perfect  beauty,  in  so 
mucli,  that  Nausicaa  began  to  wish  for  such  a  hus- 
band,* who  would  be  content  to  remain  Pha^acia, 
He  appeared  like  a  picture  of  gold,  set  in  silver; 
"  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."f    She  then 
mounted  the  car,  and  ordered  the  company  to  follow. 
Ulysses  was  to  halt  at  a  grove  near  the  town,  till  she 
had  time  to  arrive  at  her  father's,  lest  she  should 
suffer  any  scandal  by  returning,  accompanied  by  the 
beautiful  stranger.     Having  informed  him,  how  he 
should  conduct  himself  in  the  city,  she  proceeded 
alone.     Her  brothers  were  in  attendance  to  take  the 
mules  from  the   car; -while  she  proceeded   to  her 
chamber,  and  ordered  her  nurse  to  kindle  a  fire,  and 
prepare  her  supper. t 

The  custom  of  washing  linen  at  fountains  and 
rivers  still  continues  in  the  east:— "The  bed  of  the 


*  Od.  vi.  211.     t  Piov.  XXV.  11.     t   '^OgWO'' 
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river  was  wide  and  strong,  but  had  water  in  the  ca- 
vities;* at  which  many  women,  with  their  faces 
muffled,  were  washin^;'  linen,  and  spreading  it  on  the 
ground  to  dry." — (Dr.  Chandler.)  Of  this  kind 
were  the  pools,  at  the  hot  and  cold  springs  of  Troy, 
at  which  the  Trojan  women  washed  their  clothes, 
before  the  city  was  besieged.  It  is  also  customary 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  trample 
linen  in  tubs. 

Beside  the  general  view  of  society,  and  the  mi- 
nute strokes  of  character,  communicated  by  these 
episodes,  we  are  led  by  the  last  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  marriage,  and  the  condition  of  women  in 
those  early  ages. 

Consanguinity  was  no  obstacle  to  their  union, 
except  the  relation  of  parent  and  child.  There  is 
one  instance,  but  not  among  Homer's  characters,  of 
a  woman  murdering  her  husband,  and  marrying 
her  son.  This  atrocious  and  unnatural  act,  however, 
was  severely  punished  by  the  gods.f  There  are 
frequent  instances  of  the  marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  a  nephew  and  aunt,  and  an  uncle  with  a  niece, 
as  of  Alcinous  with  Arete ;t  but  as  this  was  una- 
voidable in  the  family  of  Adam,  so  it  would,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  from  habit,  continue  long,  till 
neighbourhoods  grew  more  populous.  Children  were 
disposed  of  by  their  parents,  and  it  was  disreputable, 


Bo^owc.— Homer,     f  Od.  xi.  270.     +  Od.  vii.  64. 
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if  not  unlawful,  to  marry  without  their  consent. 
Achilles  objects  to  Agamemnon's  offer  of  his  daugh- 
ter, because  his  father  had  selected  a  wife  for  him.-^- 
Nausicaa  censures  any  young  woman,  who  should 
marry  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  father  and  mother ; 
and  we  have  seen,  that  the  suitors  considered  even 
Penelope  as  obliged  to  consult  her  father. 

The  father  gave  a  portion  to  his  daughter;  and 
the  bridegroom  considerable  presents  to  his  spouse  ;f 
and  also,  it  would  appear,  to  her  father,  as  we  make 
settlements.  The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  t  Polygamy  perhaps 
made  young  women  scarce,  but  it  did  not  prevail 
among  the  Greeks.  Andromacheand  Hecubabrought 
rich  dowries;  and  Alcinous  offered  a  portion  to 
Ulysses  with  Nausicaa.  In  like  manner,  Agamem- 
non offered  Achilles  a  large  portion  with  his  daugh- 
ter. But  Iphidamas  purchased  his  wife  at  a  high 
price.  § 

The  wedding  procession  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom forms  a  department  in  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
They  led  the  bride  from  her  chamber,  as  in  the  pa- 
rable,||  with  burning  torches  through  the  cily,  sing- 
ing the  Hymeneal  song;5y  young  dancers  were  wheel- 
ing in  circles,  with  pipes  and  harjDS  in  the  middle. 
As  they  passed,  the  matrons  stood  at  their  doors. 


*  II.  ix.  394.     f  Od.  xix.  529.     +  Gen.  xxxiv.  11,  12.     §  II. 
xi.  243.     II  Matt.  xxv.     ^  Shield,  275. 
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admirin"-  them.*    The  female  attendants  went  be- 
fore,  and  the  dancers  followed. f    The  men  played 
on  pipes,  and  the  women  on  harps.     On  these  oc- 
casions, they  took  care  to  be  particularly  well  dress- 
ed, and  sometimes  had  a  wedding  garment  for  the 
purpose,  with  which  the  bride  furnished  her  atten- 
dants.^ The  bride  was  often  conveyed  in  a  carriage.§ 
The  young  men  frequently  had  to  build  houses,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  a  new  country.  1|     One  who  is 
killed  in  battle,  is  said  to  have  left  his  house  half 
finished.^     By  the  Jewish  law,  this  was  humanely 
admitted   as  an   excuse  for  declining   the   service. 
Hesiod  thinks  thirty  the  best  age  for  a  man  to  marry, 
and  fifteen  for  a  woman.     Second  marriages  were 
allowed,  but  were  disreputable  on  the  part  of  the 
woman,  particularly  as  they  exposed  their  children 
by  the  first  marriage  to  neglect.*    Agreeably  to  this, 
Ulysses  allowed  Penelope  to  marry,  in  case  he  did 
not  return;  but  not  till  Telemachus  was  grown  up.f 
On  dissolution  of  marriage  by  the  husband,  the  wife's 
dowry  was  restored  :t  but,  if  dissolved  by  death,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  it  remained.     In  case  of 
adultery,  the  husband  exacted  a  fine  from  the  adul- 
terer;! and  the  father  of  the  woman  was  obliged  to 


•  II.  xviii.  490.  f  Shield,  278.  +  Od.  vi.  28:  xxiii.  132. 
Matt.  xxii.  12.  §  Aff>i^7;.— Shield,  273.  ||  Od.  xv.  241.  ^  II. 
ii.  701.  *  Od.  xix.  530:  xv.  21.  f  Od.  xix.  .524,  &c.  +  Od. 
ii.  133.     §  Mo/;/a7g/a.— Od.  viii.  269—332. 
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restore  the  nuptial  presents.*  The  adulterer,  and 
probably  the  adulteress,  was  also  liable  to  be  stoned, 
as  by  the  Jewish  law.f 

Polygamy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  Greeks ;  nor  as  far  as  I  recollect,  by  the  Tro- 
jans, except  by  Priam,  who  had  other  lawful  wives, 
of  royal  rank,  beside  Hecuba.  The  principle,  on 
which  Achilles  declined  marrying  a  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  implies,  that  he  could  not  have  more 
than  one,  and  that  his  father  had  a  right  to  choose 
for  him.  Their  wives  did  not  accompany  them  to 
Troy ;  but  they  kept  their  prisoners  of  war  as  con- 
cubines. These  they  seem  to  have  treated  with  re- 
spect, as  well  as  affection.  Briseis,  in  particular, 
expected,  through  the  friendship  of  Patroclus,  to  be 
married  by  Achilles.;*:  The  sons  of  concubines  were 
reared  like  legitimate  children ;  and  sometimes  were 
treated  as  such  by  the  lawful  wife;  and  inherited  a 
small  portion  of  the  father's  property :  but  their  mo- 
thers were  often  the  occasion  of  confusion  and  crimes 
in  families.  § 

As  to  the  condition  and  character  of  women,  fe- 
male slaves  were  very  numerous,  and  of  course  oc- 
cupied in  servile  employments,  particularly  in  grind- 
ing at  the  querns  or  small  mills  for  family  use.  For 
the  occupations  of  those,  who  served  in  the  house. 


*  Od.  viii.  318.     f  II.  iii.  57.— Deut.  xxii.  22.     +  II.  xix.  297. 
§  Od.  xiv.  202.- II.  viii.  284. 
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we  may  take  the  orders  given  by  Euryclea  for  their 
morning's  work  as  an  example:*  "Come,  sweep  the 
hou?e,  and  sprinkle  the  floors;  lay  coverlets  on  the 
seats;  sponge  the  tables ;  clean  the  plate  and  goblets. 
Some  of  you  go  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  bring 
it  quickly:"  Other  offices  of  female  servants  have 
been  mentioned  already. 

When  Ulysses  was  going  to  embark.  Arete,  the 
wife  of  Alcinous,  ordered  her  maids  to  attend  him ; 
one,  to  carry  his  cloak;  another,  his  coat;  a  third  his 
trunk;  and  a  fourth,  his  sea-store.     Faithful  slaves 
often  rose  to  consequence,  especially  nurses,  like 
Euryclea,  and  had  the  management  of  the  house. 
Many  of  them  were  employed  in  elegant  works  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  for  their  mistresses;  and 
these  were  favourite  occupations  of  the  ladies  them- 
selves.    They  were  generally  captives,  and  treated 
kindly ;  as  appears  by  their  lamentation  for  the  dead, 
though  under  this  pretence  they  sometimes  mourned 
their  own  hard  fate.f     Beside  these,  there  was  a  su- 
perior order, t  who  were  emjaloyed  about  the  persons 
of  their  mistresses.     One  servant  acted  as   house- 
keeper,§  and  had  the  care  of  the  provisions.  Laertes' 
housekeeper  was  a  Sicilian.  ||  The  cooks  were  always 
men.     There  were  also  different  classes  of  men  ser- 
vants, both  in  country  and  in  town.     A  common 


*  Od.  XX.  150.     f  11.  xix.  302.     +  A/xf/r&Xw.      §   Ta/x;>). 
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house  servant  cleft  dry  wood,  arid  heaped  it  on  the 
fire;  cut  the  carcases  into  joints,  roasted  them,  and 
served  wine.  But  some  were  fashionable  and  inso- 
lent; young  men,  elegantly  dressed;  with  sleiek 
heads,  and  beautiful  faces;  living  at  tables  well  sup- 
plied with  bread  and  flesh  meat,  and  abundance  of 
wine.* 

Women  of  superior  rank  appear  to  me  to  have  en- 
joyed a  better  situation,  than  could  be  expected  in  a 
state  of  society  so  rude  in  many  other  respects ;  to  have 
conducted  themselves  with  delicacy  and  dignity,  and 
to  have  been  amiable,  industrious,  and  accomplished. 
In  the  Iliad,  Hecuba,  Andromache,  Theano,  and 
even  Helen,  considering  the  guilty  and  unfortunate 
step  she  had  taken,  appear  to  great  advantage.  In 
the  Odyssey,  we  havfe  Penelope  a  pattern  of  pru- 
dence and  chastity,  and  Arete  with  her  daughter 
Nausicaa.  Of  Arete,  in  particular,  we  have  a  high 
character  from  the  mouth  of  Minerva : — "  No  woman 
was  ever  more  honoured  by  a  husband,  or  her  chil- 
dren, or  the  people  in  general,  who  looked  up  to  her 
as  a  divinity,  and  paid  her  homage,  as  she  passed 
through  the  city.  She  had  an  excellent  understand- 
ing, and  she  employed  it  in  preserving  harmony 
among  the  men."f  This  is  the  same,  whom  we  have 
seen  spinning  with  her  maidens  at  day-break ;  order- 
ing the  affairs  of  her  house,  and  receiving  Ulysses 


*  Od,  XV.  321—331.    f  Od.  viii.  66. 
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with  so  much  good  sense  and  humanity  :*  yet  she 
was  the  queen  of  the  most  magnificent  prince  of  that 
age.  Nestor's  queen  also  made  his  bed  ;f  and  the  oon- 
cubinest  of  the  suitors  brought  the  meat  to  tab]e.§ 
Hesiod  is  of  a  censorious,  discontented  temper,  and 
speaks  of  women  with  little  respect  or  tenderness  ;|| 
but  Homer  assigns  them  a  character,  which  he  could 
never  have  painted  so  beautifully,  without  models  to 
copy  after.     Beside  his  episodes,  and  more  impor- 
tant incidents,  he  takes  occasion  to  adorn  his  most 
ferocious  combats  with  pictures  of  female  constancy 
and  affection ;  as  when  he  represents  ^giale  alarm- 
ed for  the  safety  of  her  absent  lord,  starting  from  her 
sleep,  and  shrieking  aloud,  from  apprehension  for 
his  safety:  at  others,  he  introduces  them  discharg- 
ing the  difficult  duty  of  affectionate  step-mothers  to 
the  illegitimate  children  of  their  husbands.^     It  is 
also  an  amiable  feature  in  the  characters  of  the  men, 
that  they  were  so  sensible  of  their  merits,  and  com- 
passionate to  their  failings  and  misfortunes,  particu- 
larly Priam  and  Hector,  who  exhibit  such  tender, 
ness  for  Helen,  the  cause  of  all  their  calamities. 
The  interview  between  Hector  and  Andromache  is 
too  well  known  to  require  particular  notice;  but  we 
should  not  omit  the  admiration  of  Helen,  expressed 
by  the  aged  princes  sitting  on  the  tower;  followed 


•  Compare  Prov.  xxxi.  13—15—19—27,  28.     f  Od.  iii.  403. 
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by  the  affectionate  salute  of  Priam,  and  his  apology 
for  her  conduct.* 

The  respect,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  ladies 
was  held  by  princes  and  heroes,  appears  by  its  in- 
fluence on  Hector.  When  his  wife  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  him  to  remain  in  the  city ;  and  when  he 
deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he  should  decline 
the  hopeless  combat  with  Achilles,  in  both  instances 
he  was  influenced  by  the  same  reflection :  "I  respect, 
and  dread  the  censure  and  contempt  of  the  Trojan 
dames,  with  sweeping  trains."f 

We  can  hardly  pass  on  from  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, without  some  notice  of  female  dress.  Though 
not  so  extravagant  as  that  of  the  Jewish  ladies,  t  it 
was  not  destitute  of  ornament  and  elegance. 

In  every  condition  and  stage  of  society,  women 
have  been  particularly  attentive  to  dressing  their 
hair,  or  adorning  their  heads.  The  Grecian  and 
Trojan  ladies  wore  veils§  when  they  went  abroad. 
They  seem  to  have  confined  their  hair  in  a  net,||  and 
kept  the  whole  in  order  with  bands  and  fillets, 5[ 
hanging  down  over  the  person.  Their  hair  seems  also 
to  have  been  curled,*  and  interspersed  with  golden 
omaments.f  In  their  ears,  which  were  pierced,  they 


*  II.    iii.   156.      f  II.    vi.  42:    xxii.   105.     +  IsaiaJi  iii.    18. 
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wore  ear-rinijs*  with  three  drops. f  They  also  wore 
neck-laces,  sometimes  of  amber  set  in  gold.j  From 
two  expressions!  it  is  supposed,  that  they  used  paint,|| 
or  some  other  material  to  add  to  their  attractions, 
as  odoriferous  oil.^  They  seem  to  have  worn  nei- 
ther rings  nor  gloves.  The  person  was  covered  by 
a  long  robe,  with  a  girdle,  sometimes  fringed  ;*  An- 
tinous  presented  Penelope  with  one  of  various  co- 
lours, fastened  by  twelve  fibulae  or  broaches  at  the 
breast,  with  hooks  or  hinges.  Their  feet  were  pro- 
tected by  sandals  or  slippers. f  The  same  word  is 
applied  to  the  shoes  of  men  and  women.  ^ 

The  dress  of  the  men  was  extremely  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a  tunic  and  slippers.  The  tunic  was  next 
the  skin,  sometimes  as  fine  or  soft  as  the  skin  of  a  dried 
onion. §  They  seem  to  have  slept  quite  naked.  Over 
the  tunic  they  drew  on  a  warmer  covering, ||  when 
necessary.^  It  was  thicker  and  longer  than  the  tunic, 
double,  or  lined,  and  covered  with  nap,  and  some- 
times fastened  by  a  fibula,*  with  two  pipes;  and  em- 
broidered in  the  front.  Instead  of  this  they  wore  for 
dress  and  dignity  a  robe.f    The  women  had  a  gar- 

•  E^/Mula,  y^,iX>ja.  f  Tg/yXjji'a.  +  EXs/il^oigiv  si^fMVov. 
§   Od.   xviii.    171—176—191.      ||  AXo/p?j.     ^    II.   xiv.    171. 

*  Qvdavoig.  f  UihiXa,  davdaXa.  t  ^l-  xiv.  178—186.— 
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ment,*  probably  corresponding  with  this,  which  they 
wore  occasionally  over  their  common  dress.  It  seems 
to  have  trailed  on  the  ground.  This  was  kept  toge- 
ther by  a  girdle,  f  The  men  also  wore  girdles,  both 
with  the  tunic  and  the  upper  coat  or  cloak. t 

The  only  covering  for  the  head,  usually  worn  by 
the  men,  was  the  pileus,  a  cap  of  leather,  to  keep  the 
head  and  ears  warm  or  dry.  It  was  also  worn  under 
the  helmet,  as  a  soft  and  warm  lining.  §  They  pro- 
tected their  hands  with  gloves,  and  their  legs  with 
gaiters  or  leggings,  when  exposed  to  injury  from 
thorns.  II 

We  cannot  part  with  Alcinous  without  some  no- 
tice of  his  splendid  palace,  which  will  naturally  in- 
troduce an  account  of  the  houses  of  those  days.  As, 
however,  the  mansion  of  Alcinous  is  indebted  for  its 
magnificence  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  I  shall 
take  the  plan  of  their  dwellings,  in  part,  from  humbler 
models. 

Houses  of  the  better  kind  had  a  court  in  front 
within  a  wall.  In  this  wall  there  was  a  gate;  and 
at  the  gate,  benches  of  stone.  In  the  court  was  a 
portico,  under  which  they  often  slept;  and  under 
the  portico,  the  entrance,  or  vestibule,  which  opened 
by  folding  doors^  into  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
house.*    The  roofs  were  flat,  and  surrounded  with 


*  UsvXog.    f   Od.   V.   231.     +  Od.  xiv.  72.     §  Od.  xxiv. 
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a  parapet  or  cornice.*  The  door  posts  were  connect- 
ed by  a  lintel  above  ;f  the  door  had  a  handle  for 
shutting  itt  From  the  vestibule  a  door  opened  into 
the  saloon,  which  was  set  round  with  seats,  fixed  to 
the  wall,§  and  dressed  with  coverlets,  wrought  by 
the  women.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  works 
in  brass  and  gold,  amber,  silver  and  ivory,  and  with 
their  implements  of  war.||  In  these  apartments,  en- 
tertainments were  given  to  the  raen.^f  It  does  not 
appear,  that  the  women  partook  of  them,  though  they 
were  often  present.*  The  banqueting  room,  in  the 
palace  of  Alcinous,  was  lighted  by  figures  of  young 
men  standing  on  pedestals  holding  lights,f  as  with 
us.  But  some  deny,  that  lamps  were  in  use,  or  that 
oil  was  applied  to  this  purpose.  In  one  case,  the 
contents  of  the  lamp  or  brazier  are  said  to  have  been 
thrown  on  the  ground  to  kindle  a  fire.t  This  agrees 
better  with  torches,  which  may  have  been  fixed 
in  stands.  This  apartment  was  flagged,  and  sur- 
rounded with  pillars,  supporting  the  upper  story, 
called  the  Ggg,^  and  laid  out  for  the  women's  apart- 
ments. Hence,  it  has  been  thought,  arose  the  story 
of  Helen's  being  produced  by  an  egg.  They  were 
floored  with  oak  well  polished. ||    From  the  accident 
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that  happened  to  Elpenor,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
stair  was  without  the  house.  Being  full  of  wine,  he 
retired  to  sleep  on  the  roof,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cool 
air;  when,  being  suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  be- 
low, he  forgot  to  turn  his  face  to  the  stairs,  fell  down, 
and  broke  his  neck.  This  was  in  the  house  of  Circe; 
and  we  may  conclude  from  it,  that  the  stairs  were 
no  better  than  a  ladder.* 

Beside  the  apartments,  which  have  been  mention- 
ed, there  were  chambers  for  sleeping,  and  for  store- 
rooms.f  In  these  also  they  kept  their  arms.  I  do 
not  find  any  mention^  of  kitchens,  nor  of  servants' 
apartments,  except  a  cupboard,  pantry,  or  safe,  a 
small  apartment  with  a  pointed  roof,  without  the 
house,  t  In  the  cottages  of  Laertes  and  Eumaeus  there 
is  nothing  remarkable ;  except  that  the  former  was 
surrounded  with  a  shed,  instead  of  a  portico,  in 
which  the  servants  ate  and  slept. § 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  form  and  opera- 
tion of  their  locks  and  keys.  They  had  straps  and 
bolts,  keys  and  handles  to  their  doors;  but  they  de- 
pended upon  knots  for  the  security  of  their  trunks.|| 
Penelope  mounted  a  stair  or  ladder,^  took  a  brass 
key,  much  bent,  in  her  hands,  for  their  keys  were  much 
larger  than  ours;  the  handle  was  of  ivory.  She  then 
loosened  the  strap  of  the  ring  or  handle  of  the  door; 


*  Ocl.  X.  552:  xi.  62.     f  QaXa/MOi.     +    @oXog.—Od.  xxii- 
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put  in  the  key,  and  drove  back  the  bars,  drawing  or 
stretching  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  door  roar- 
ed, like  a  bull  feeding  in  a  meadow,  when  struck  with 
the  key,  and  flew  open ;  and  she  stepped  on  the  loft, 
where  her  chests  lay.  This  noise  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  Athenian  custom  of  having  their  doors 
to  open  outward  existed  at  that  early  period ;  opening 
with  a  noise  to  warn  the  passengers.  Penelope 
seems  to  have  first  taken  off  a  strap,  that  covered  or 
confined  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  perhaps  the 
keyhole  also ;  but  how  this  added  to  the  security  of 
the  lock  does  not  appear.  She  then  inserted  a  key, 
like  a  hook  or  pick-lock,  fitted,  no  doubt,  to  the  key- 
hole, which  was  horizontal,  and  then  turned  it  so  as 
to  catch  the  bolt  on  the  inside,  which  she  drew  back 
as  far  as  the  length  of  the  keyhole,  or  the  hook  of 
the  key  would  allow.  The  security,  such  as  it  was, 
depended,  I  presume,  as  ours,  on  the  adaptation  of 
the  size  and  form  of  the  key,  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  keyhole ;  but  there  were  no  wards  in  key  or 
lock. 

Having  exhibited  Telemachus  and  Nausicaa  as 
samples  of  youth,  we  proceed  to  persons  of  maturer 
years.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable  classes  were  the 
soothsayer  and  the  physician,  the  mechanic  and  the 
bard.*  These  were  always  acceptable  guests ;  and 
the  physician  and  the  mechanic  appear  to  have  been 
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the  most  useful.  The  skill  of  their  mechanics  will 
appear  under  the  next  head.  The  art  of  healing- 
may  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words.  It  appears  to 
have  been  confined  to  surgery.  Machaon  and  Po- 
dalirius  were  not  called  to  cure  or  stop  the  plague, 
but  only  to  heal  wounds.  This  was  an  art  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  those  warlike  times ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Homer  pronounced  the  professor  of  it  to 
be  of  equal  value  with  many  men  of  a  different  class.* 

From  the  same  circumstance  we  might  expect  to 
find,  that  they  had  considerable  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal anatomy,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  art, 
with  which  the  most  enlightened  of  the  ancients 
were  acquainted.  Accordingly,  Homer  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  wounds,  and  the 
scientific  skill,  with  which  he  dispatches  his  com- 
batants. 

Their  process  was  to  bathe  the  wound  in  warm 
water,  suck  out  the  blood,  and  apply  a  dressing  of 
bitter  herbs.  They,  probably,  used  the  verdigris 
of  their  brazen  or  bronze  weapons  as  a  styptic; 
which  supposition  will  account  for  the  story  of  Achil- 
les curing  Telephus  with  the  rust  of  his  lance; 
which  I  believe  is  efficacious  in  cleansing  wounds, 
and  consuming  proud  flesh,  and  still  holds  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica.  Incantations  and  charms 
were  thought  to  have  great  power,  even  in  healing 
wounds.f     As  to   diet,  Machaon   when    wounded 
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swallowed  a  drink  composed  of  wine,  cheese,  and 
barley  flour. 

Beside  the  amusement  afforded  by  the  bard,  he 
was  no  doubt  a  very  important  character  in  those 
early  ages,  lieing   their  only  philosopher  and  his- 
torian ;  and  Homer  loses  no  opportunity  of  placing 
him  in  an  honourable  point  of  view.     The  most  re- 
spectable is  that  of  guardian  to  Clytemnestra,  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband ;  whose  honour  remain- 
ed inviolate,  till  he  was  driven  from  his  post.*     In 
another  place   he  celebrates  Thamyris,   an  earlier 
bard,  who  vied  with  the  muses  ;f  but  Demodocus, 
the  Phaeacian  minstrel,  is  his  favourite.     He  was 
beloved  by  the  Muses,  who  gave  him  both  good  and 
evil;   they  deprived  him  of  sight,  but   gave  him 
sweet  song.     After  he  had  sung  the  wars  of  Troy; 
with  which  Ulysses  had  been  deeply  affected,  the 
herald  was  again  desired  to  bring  him  his  harp  from 
the  peg,  and  he  sung  the  amours  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, as  a  subject  adapted  to  the  dance,  by  which  it 
was  accompanied ;  for  the  bards  never  played  with- 
out singing,  nor  sung  without  the  accompaniment  of 
the  harp.t     When  he  was  introduced,  led  by  the 
herald,  he  was  placed  on  a  seat  studded  with  silver, 
attached  to  a  pillar,  on  which  he  hung  his  harp,  till 
he  had  partaken  of  the  entertainment.     When  he 
had  finished,  Ulysses  desired  to  embrace  him;  for. 


*  Od.  iii.  266.     f  II.  ii.  593.     +  Od.  viii.  478. 
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he  said,  bards  were  honoured  and  revered  by  all 
men ;  because  the  muse  taught  them,  and  loved  the 
whole  race. 

Phemius  is  another  of  his  favourites;  and  he  takes 
care  to  tell  us,  that  though  he  played  and  sung  for  the 
suitors,  it  was  against  his  will.  He  uses  this  plea  him- 
self, when  afraid  of  being  involved  with  them  in  pro- 
miscuous slaughter,  and  appeals  to  Telemachus,  stat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  how  much  Ulysses  would  re- 
proach himself  for  killing  a  bard,  who  sings  both  for 
gods  and  men,  is  self-taught,  and  inspired  with  every 
kind  of  song.  Ulysses  afterwards  called  for  the  divine 
bard,*  to  take  his  hollow  harp,  and  lead  the  dance 
by  his  music  and  his  song.f  Thus  Homer  has  taken 
care  to  immortalize  the  name  of  his  mother's  friend, 
his  own  preceptor;  implying,  perhaps,  that  Ulysses 
had  committed  Penelope  to  his  care ;  as  Agamem- 
non had  appointed  a  favourite  bard  to  be  guardian 
to  Clytemnestra. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  different  stages  of 
human  life  relates  chiefly  to  persons  of  rank  and 
condition.  Though  we  are  not  so  well  informed 
concerning  the  lower  orders,  their  manners  are  men- 
tioned occasionally.  There  were  certain  lounging 
places,!  to  which  they  generally  resorted,  and  under 
which  beggars  often  lodged.  In  cold  weather  they 
took  refuge  in  smith's  forges  ;§  for  the  climate  is  often 

*  TXa^u^TiV.  f  Od.  i.,337 :  xvii.  261 :  xxii.  331,  +  KiSyjli. 
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spoken  of  as  extremely  severe;  and  fires  seem  to 
have  been  in  constant  use.*  Ulysses  pretends  that 
at  Troyf  he  was  surprised  by  a  frost  at  night,  with 
deep  snow,  so  that  their  shields  were  covered  with 
ice.  They  had  also  heavy  autumnal  rains  in  Greece, 
with  violent  storms.  Hesiod  warns  men  to  provide 
against  these  by  industry,  and  particularly  to  fre- 
quent the  brazier's  or  smith's  shop,  and  the  loung- 
ing places  in  winter ;  or  they  may  "  press  a  swollen 
foot  with  a  lean  hand."X 

Old  age  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  miserable  period 
of  our  existence;  yet  old  men  are  everywhere  treat- 
ed with  respect.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
want  of  accommodations  renders  old  age  unhappy; 
and  the  want  of  books,  and  other  means  of  informa- 
tion, make  the  young  dependant  on  the  experience 
of  the  aged. 

We,  accordingly,  find  in  Homer,  that  the  old 
either  receive  voluntary  homage,  or  enforce  respect 
from  the  young.  They  are  praised  for  their  firm- 
ness and  consistency,  in  opposition  to  the  fluctuating 
counsels  and  wavering  conduct  of  their  juniors,  and 
for  their  recollection  of  the  past,  and  foresight  of 
the  future,  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  and  impro- 
vidence of  the  young.     They  had,  therefore,  certain 


*  Od.  vi.  32.     f   Od.  xiv.  475.     +  Works  and  Days,  493.— 

A/a  r;  xa/  It  TiiQorjXtuvlig,  xai  6i  uTo  Xifiou,  rovg  'jobag  oidouaiv. 
— Aristotelis  Problemata,  Sect.  i.  p.  2. 
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privileges,  which  were  readily  conceded,  and  accept- 
ed as  due.  But  as  instances  of  these  observations  are 
interspersed  every  where  through  Homer,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  longer  on  the  subject. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  close  of  life.  As  soon 
as  the  person  died,  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  affec- 
tionately closed  by  his  nearest  relations ;  and  the 
want  of  this  ceremony  was  deeply  lamented  by  the 
friends  of  those,  who  died  in  war  or  abroad;  as  the 
neglect  of  it,  in  other  cases,  was  considered  as  a  de- 
testable crime.*  The  body  was  then  washed  and 
anointed. f  It  was  afterwards  rolled  in  a  cloth,  and 
covered  with  a  sepulchral  robe,  sometimes  woven  for 
the  purpose  by  a  relation,  as  in  the  case  of  Penelope's 
web.  The  corpse  was  laid  out  with  the  feet  to  the 
porch.;};  The  mourning  then  began,  accompanied 
by  singers,§  who  sang  the  funeral  dirge,  while  the 
women  beat  their  bosoms,  tore  their  hair,  and  threw 
it  on  the  corpse.  This  sometimes  lasted  many  days. 
The  principal  mourners  expressed  their  grief  by  rol- 
ling in  the  dust.  Achilles  threw  hot  ashes  on  his 
head, II  like  the  mourners  among  the  Jews.^  Thetis 
put  on  black,  to  sympathize  with  her  son  on  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  or  in  anticipation  of  his  own 
death.  The  ceremonies  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
guished men  are  minutely  detailed  in  books  of  an- 


*  Od.  xi.  424.     f  II,  xviii.  345.     +  II.  xix.  212,     §  II.  xxiv. 
719.     II  II.  xviii.  24.     ^  Ezek.  xxvii.  30.— Job  ii.  12. 
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tiquities.  What  has  here  been  stated  only  shows 
the  uniformity  that  prevailed,  in  this  respect,  at  all 
times,  particularly  in  rude  nations.  Another  strange 
custom,  which  has  prevailed  in  most  ages  and  coun- 
tries, is  that  of  funeral  feasts.  Even  Priam  and 
Achilles  concluded  the  funeral  rites  of  a  son  and 
a  dear  friend  with  this  indecent  practice.*  The 
bodies  were  all  burned  in  Homer's  day,  and  the 
bones  collected  in  a  vase,  which  was  buried  in  the 
earth.f  The  place,  where  they  were  deposited,  was 
marked  with  a  mount  of  earth,  or  stones,  pillars, 
and  trees, t  either  green  or  withered;  particularly 
oak  or  fir,  as  being  least  subject  to  rot.§  Cenotaphs 
were  not  unknown  in  Homer's  days,||  nor  the  cus- 
tom of  thrice  invoking  the  dead.^  Over  their  sepul- 
chres they  placed  the  emblems  of  the  arts,  or  profes- 
sions of  the  deceased.*  The  funerals  of  great  men 
were  often  celebrated  with  games,  and  the  slaughter 
of  victims,  but  the  nature  of  these  is  so  well  known, 
that  I  think  it  needless  to  enlarge  on  them. 


*  11.  xxiv.  802:  xxiii.  29.  f  II.  xxiv.  795.  +  II.  vi.  419: 
xxiii.  327.  §  To  (iiv  ou  7(.alarT\)%lai  o;mQpu. — II.  xxiii.  328. 
II  Od.  i.  290.  ^  Od.  ix.  65.  *  Od.  xi.  77 :  xii.  13.— For  the 
funeral  rites  and  processions  at  length  sec  Od.  xxiv.  60. 
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SECTION  VI. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  AND  MECHANICAL  ARTS. 

Of  the  fine  arts,  music  was  the  most  valued  and 
practised.  They  seem  to  have  had  but  two  instru- 
ments. Their  stringed  instrument  is  indiscriminate- 
ly called  by  three  names.*  Lyref  occurs  but  once, 
and  in  a  minor  poem.j  Their  wind  instruments  has 
two  names.§  I  shall  first  give  an  account  of  the  in- 
vention and  structure  of  the  lyre  or  harp  by  Mercury.  || 
Having  found  a  land  tortoise,  and  scraped  the  shell 
clear  of  the  meat,  he  cut  reeds  in  lengths ;  and  from 
the  back  part  passed  them  through  the  shell  of 
the  tortoise,  (round  the  edge,  as  I  suppose.)  He 
then  stretched  a  piece  of  leather  (by  means,  I  sup- 
pose of  these  pegs,)  over  the  belly  of  the  tortoise. 
He  next  added  the  handles  or  horns  ;5[  and  fitted  the 


*  *o//i/yg,  xt^a^oc,  Xuga.  t  Au^a.   +  Hymn  to  Mercury,  422. 
§   AuXog,    ffug/yg.      ||    ode  to   Mercury,   40.       H    Urjx^ig, 
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cross  bar*  to  the  handles.  Lastly,  he  stretched 
seven  concordant,  or  musical  stringsf  of  sheeps' 
guts.t  As  he  makes  no  mention  of  pegs  in  the  bar, 
T  presume,  the  strings  were  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  bar  itself,  at  the  other  perhaps  to  those  pegs, 
which  stretched  the  leathern  cover  over  the  belly  of 
the  tortoise,  by  turning  which,  perhaps,  it  was  tuned. 
This  instrument  he  struck  with  a  plectrum,  which 
must  have  been  a  powerful  implement,  if  Hercules 
slew  his  master  Linus  with  it.  Homer  says,§  that 
Ulysses  strung  his  bow  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
harper  or  bard  stretches  a  string  on  a  new  pin,  fit- 
ting the  well  twisted  gut  of  the  sheep  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  linen  threads  were 
employed: II  but  the  phrase  in  the  original  is  am- 
biguous, and  the  substance  ill  calculated  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

This  instrument,  which  is  never  said  to  be  strung 
with  wire,  was  always  accompanied  by  the  voice, 
sometimes  the  singing  was  responsive.  <[[  When  they 
danced  to  it,  they  held  each  other  by  the  wrist,* 
sometimes  turning  round  in  a  circle  as  quick  as  a 
potter's  wheel ;  and  again,  dancing  in  opposite  rows 
or  ranks.f    The  females  sometimes  wore  coronetsj 


*  Zxiym.  t  l.u/Mipuvo'jg,  o/uv  ^o^dag.  J  Od.  xxi.  408. — 
Evli^ov  o'/og.  §  Od.  xxi.  407.  ||  II.  xviii.  570.  ^  11.  i.  604.— 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  189.  *  Hymn  to  Apollo,  196.— II.  xviii.  594. 
f  II.  xviii.  600.     +  2ri(pa.vag. 
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in  the  dance;  and  the  men,  short  swords  of  gold, 
suspended  from  silver  belts.  Their  "  many  twink- 
ling" feet  excited  the  wonder  of  Ulysses.* 

The  bard  or  minstrel  was  placed  on  a  seat  of 
honour,  near  a  pillar,f  where  he  tuned  his  lyre, 
played  a  prelude,t  and  accompanied  the  instrument 
with  his  voice,  singing  the  actions  of  heroes,  some- 
times responsive  to  other  singers ;  but  we  never  hear 
of  more  than  one  instrument  accompanying  the 
voice. 

The  flute  seems  to  have  been  held  in  less  estima- 
tion, probably  because  it  could  not  be  accompanied 
by  the  voice  of  the  performer.  It  was  better  adapted 
to  processions,  and  other  public  exhibitions,  and  ac  ■ 
companied  the  lyre  in  the  dance.  We  have  no  de- 
scription of  its  form  or  structure. 

As  to  statuary  we  only  know,  that  such  an  art 
existed,  by  being  told,  that  lights  in  the  palace  of 
Alcinous  were  held  by  images  of  young  men,  placed 
on  pedestals,  §  that  there  were  figures  of  dogs  at  his 
gate,  that  Vulcan  had  made  automatons,  and  that 
there  was  an  image  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel  of 
Troy.  The  shield  of  Achilles,  and  some  works  in 
embroidery,  or  weaving  in  figures,  leave  no  doubt, 
that  Homer  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  arts 


*  Od.  viii.  265. — Ma^fJi,a^vyag  mduv.    f    Od.  xxiii.  90. — 
ISam.i.  ix.— 2Kingsxi.  14:  xxiii.  3.     +  A^££aXX^7o.  §  Bw/xcjv. 
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of  desi.oii  and  composition,  and  even  of  colouring. 
The  figures  embroidered  on  the  thick,  purple  cloak 
of  Ulysses  were,  a  dog  with  open  mouth,  holding  a 
dappled  stag*  in  his  fore  feet.  He  appeared  to  pant 
and  quiver  with  his  feet,  while  the  dog  was  strangling 
him.-j-  But  it  is  denied  by  Pliny  and  later  writers,  that 
the  art  of  painting  was  known  in  Homer's  days :  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
pictures  among  the  ornaments  of  the  houses,  which 
he  describes  so  much  at  large,  nor  of  any  thing  being 
artificially  coloured  with  paint,  except  the  prow  of 
a  ship,  the  feet  of  a  table,  and  perhaps  a  lady's  face. 
Unless,  however,  we  conceive,  that  Homer  im- 
agined a  state  of  society  for  himself,  we  can  make 
no  question  of  their  extraordinary  taste  and  skill  in 
fashioning  ivory,  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals ;  for 
this  appears  in  all  their  furniture,  utensils,  and  trin- 
kets. Many  of  them  have  been  noted  already.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  they  knew  the  art  of  engraving 
precious  stones,  as  we  hear  of  no  rings  or  seals. 
The  extraordinary  excellence,  at  which  the  He- 
brews had  arrived  in  these  ingenious  arts,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  may  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the 
tabernacle,  temple  and  sarcedotal  robes  and  orna- 
ments, particularly  the  breast-plate  of  the  high 
priest. 


UoiziXov  eXXov.    f  Od.  kIx.  228. 
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From  the  state  of  society  described  in  Homer, 
the  elegance  of  the  dress  and  furniture,  the  imple- 
ments of  war,  &c.,  it  is  plain,  that  the  useful  arts 
had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence. 

Pottery  must  have  been  an  art  of  very  early  in- 
vention and  common  use.  Homer*  compares  a  com- 
pany  of  dancers  to  a  wheel,  which  a  potter  holds  in 
his  hands,  trying  if  it  will  run :  and  Hesiod  illus- 
trates our  common  proverb,  that  two  of  a  trade  can- 
not agree,  by  an  odd  assemblage  of  four  trades, 
which  were,  I  suppose,  among  the  most  common. 
The  potter  quarrels  with  a  potter;  a  carpenter  with 
a  carpenter;  a  beggar  envies  a  beggar;  and  a  bard 
a  bard.f 

Smelting.— Hesiodt  speaks  of  smelting  tin  and 
iron,  the  latter  of  which,  he  says,  is  much  stronger, 
or  more  refractory,  and  is  fused  in  a  furnace  or  pot, 
heated  by  a  wood  fire  in  the  mountains ;  on  account, 
I  suppose,  of  the  plenty  of  fewel,  and  because  in 
mountainous  districts,  iron  mines  were  more  easily 
found  and  wrought.  I  presume,  this  was  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting  the  ore.     The  melting  of  the  pure 


•  II.  xviii.  600. 

t       Kai  Ks^afisvg  Ki^afiu  xoJsii,  xa/  nxlovi  tv/Iuv. 
Kai  irloi-)(pg  irluyu)  y^ovsn,  %ai  aoiBog  aoiBw. 

Works  and  Days,  25. 
+  Theog.  862.— Eu7g)3T'OU  ^oavoio,  vel  iVfrriTilou. 
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metals  is  described  by  Homer,*  where  Vulcan 
throws  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  brass  into  furnaces  or 
melting  pots,  of  which  he  had  twenty,  with  bellows 
to  each.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  flux.  From  a 
passage  in  Hesiod  it  appears,  that  iron  was  unknown 
to  the  generation  before  the  Theban  war,  and  brass 
only  in  use.f  Brass  or  bronze  continued  to  be  used 
for  armour  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  perhaps  because  it 
was  more  easily  procured  or  worked. 

Inla\ing  of  metals  of  various  colours  must  have 
been  commonly  practised,  when  Homer  described 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  Hesiod  also,X  in  his  poem  on 
the  shield  of  Hercules,  describes  it  as  variegated 
with  ivory,  amber,  gold,  and  a  substance,§  which 
some  understand  to  have  been  a  white  enamel.  The 
helmet  of  Hercules  was  made  of  pale  steel. || 

Weaving  is  a  primitive  art.  Hesiod  directs, 5[  that, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  should  be  sparing 
of  the  warp,  but  liberal  of  the  weft.  The  operation 
is  described  by  Homer  in  the  twenty-third  book  of 
the  Iliad.  (760)  Weaving  was  always  done  by 
women;  but,  among  the  Egyptians,  by  men,  accord- 


*  II.  xviii.  470, 

t  Toig  B'riv  yakniu,  i^iv  7i\}yia.  yahsLidi  hi  n  oiKO/. 
XaXxu  ^e^-yal^ovro,  (uXag  So\jx  stfxs  ifiSri^og. 

Works  and  Days,  151. 
I  Shield,   140.     §    T/ravw.      II   n;/gou  abajMavlog. — Shield, 
230.     f  Works  and  Days,  538. 
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ing  to  Herodotus.*  In  this  particular,  the  people 
of  Egypt  differed  from  other  nations.  Another  pe- 
culiarity is,  that  they  pushed  the  woof  up,  others 
forced  it  down.  The  Phseacian  women  are  said  to 
weave  sitting:*  this  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
more  recent  antiquity ;  for  the  Romans  wove  stand- 
ing, and  the  web  was  upright,  as  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Ovid  ;t  but  some  confine  the  phrase  in 
Homer  to  the  spinners,  who  are  also  mentioned  in 
that  passage.  Another  circumstance,  which  puzzled 
the  ancients  as  much  as  it  does  the  modems,  is,  that 
the  webs  (the  word§  properly  means  linen  webs)  are 
said  to  drop  with  oil.||  There  are  two  other  pas- 
sages, where  the  dresses  of  dancers,  and  stone  seats, 
are  said  to  shine  with  oil,  on  which  the  commenta- 
tors have  indulged  themselves  in  conjectures.  Is  it 
probable,  that  the  oil  was  used  as  a  dressing  for  the 
yarn  ?^ 

Embroidery  is  often  mentioned;  unless  weaving 
in  figures  or  patterns  be  rather  intended.  This  last 
was  the  employment  of  Helen.*  She  was  found  by 
Iris  weaving  a  double  resplendent  web,f  represent- 
ing the  history  of  the  war.  The  occupation  of  An- 
dromache, t  before  she  knew  that  Hector's  life  was 
in  danger,  is  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  except. 


*  Euterpe,  35.  f  Od.  vii.  106.  +  Met.  vi.  55.  §  0%\iyi. 
II  AcroXs/Csya/.— Od.  vii.  107.  ^  11.  xviii.  595.— Od.  iii.  408. 
*  II.  iii.  125.    f  Ai'xXrjv  //-agjM-agsjji/.    J  II.  xxii.  441. 
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that  the  subject  of  the  web  was  flowers.  She  was 
weaving  or  embroidering  in  a  retired  apartment, 
and  ordering  a  warm  bath  for  her  husband,  who  was 
never  to  return  alive.  The  nature  of  this  double 
texture  is  not  explained,  but  it  is  often  mentioned.* 

Grafting  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  in  his  georgi- 
cal  poem,  where  he  says,  that  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  is  the  best  day  for  it.f  But  the  reading,  and 
the  meaning  of  this  term,  is  questionable. 

Fishing  is  another  art  that  is  frequently  mention- 
ed; but  always,  I  believe,  as  the  employment  of 
the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  men.  It  was 
only  in  extreme  necessity,  that  Menelaus  and  Ulys- 
ses applied  to  fishing.  Hesiod  describes  the  figure 
of  a  fisherman,  sitting  on  the  shore  with  a  net  in  his 
hand,  in  the  act  of  throwing  it:j:  and  Homer  §  de- 
scribes, fishermen  as  drawing  fish  with  a  net  from 
the  open  sea  into  a  bay,  and  throwing  them  out  on 
the  shore.  In  another  place||  he  speaks  of  fishing 
as  a  source  of  plenty.  From  a  simile  in  the  Iliad,5[ 
we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  it  was  usual  to  dive  for 
oysters;  the  diver  leaping  out  of  a  ship,  even  in 
stormy  weather.  From  another  passage*  it  would 
appear,  that  above  the  hook,  there  was  on  the  line 
a  piece  of  horn,  and  above  that,  a  weight  of  lead  to 


*  See  Judges  v.  30.    f  <E>L/7a  d'  gi/^gj^affSa;   a^iffTYi,  781. 

t  Shield,  215.     §  Od.  xxii.  38u.     ||  Od.xix.  113.     f  11.  xvi, 
746.     *  11,  xxiv.  80. 
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sink  the  line.     The  Scholiast  supposes,  that  the  use 
of  the  horn  was  to  protect  the  line  from  the  fish.  But 
the  passage  is  obscure.     Some,  instead  of  the  horn 
of  an  ox,  understand  the  line  made  of  the  hair  of  an 
ox.     The  same  circumstance  and  expression  occur 
in  the  Odyssey,*  where  a   particular   description, 
though  in  a  simile,  is  given  of  a  fisherman.     He  is 
represented,  sitting  on  a  projecting  rock,  with  a  very 
long  rod,  and  bait  to  deceive  small  fish.    He  throws 
forward  the  horn  of  an  ox  into  the  sea,  and  flings 
the  fish  panting  on   the  shore.     As  Homer  never 
mentions  hooks,  except  in  two  passages,f  in  one  of 
which  Ulysses  represents  his  companions  as  fishing 
along  the  shore,  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  and  never 
says  what   they  were  made  of,  I   should  suspect, 
that  this  horn  was  the  hook,  if  it  were  possible  for 
hooks  to  be  made  of  horn ;  as  I  have  been  informed, 
that  they  have  been,  among  rude  people,  and  also 
of  bone.     In   1822,  in  Sheppy  Island,  there  were 
found  in  an  ancient  hut,  that  had  been  long  covered 
with  earth,  various  implements  of  flint,  and  a  few 
fishing  hooks  of  hard,  stony   horn,   but  no   iron. 
There  is  no  species  of  fish  ever  mentioned,  except 
the   dolphin  and  the   seal.     Hesiod   describes  the 
dolphins  as   pursuing  the   mute   fish,  and   rising 
above  the  water  puffing  for  aii*.t     There  are  two 


*  Od.  xii.  250.     t  Od.  iv.  369:  xii.  332.     +  Shield,  210. 
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passages*  in  which  Homer  is  understood  to  describe 
liawking,  and  catching  birds  by  nets.  The  reader 
may  consult  Clarke's  and  Pope's  notes. 

Writing  is  an  art,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  dis- 
puted, so  far  as  Homer  is  concerned,  but,  I  appre- 
hend, with  little  reason;  for  if  we  deny  the  use  of 
alphabetical  writing,  we  must,  I  think,  pervert  the 
natural  meaning  of  some  passages,  and  reject  the 
authority  of  others.  When  Proetus  sent  Bellerophon 
to  Jobatesf  he  gave  him  dismal X  signs  or  tokens. 
This  expression  is,  no  doubt,  ambiguous ;  but  in  the 
next  line  it  is  explained :  "  Writing  many  fatal,  or 
deadly  things  in  a  folded  tablet." §  These  could 
hardly  be  expressed  without  words.  When  Bel- 
lerophon had  been  ten  days  at  the  Lycian  court, 
the  king  desired  to  see  the  token||  that  he  brought 
from  PrcEtus ;  and  Bellerophon  gave  him  the^f  fatal 
token,  which  he  immediately  understood.  The  he- 
roes who  cast  lots  for  the  honour  of  fighting  with 
Hector,*  marked  each  his  own  token.  When  the 
successful  lot  was  drawn,  it  was  shown  to  the  can- 
didates, and  each  denied  it  to  be  his,  till  it  was 
brought  to  Ajax,  who  had  inscribed  it,-|-  and  he  re- 
cognised his  own  token. t  It  is  probable,  that,  in 
this  case,  they  used  a  private  mark;  and  very  possi- 


*  Od.  xxii.  302 — 468.  f  II.  vi.  168.  +  2ri/j,ala  Xvy^a. 
§  Ev  mva-Ai  t7ux7w.  II  2>j/z,a.  ^  2jj/jta  zazov.  *  KXjjfoi/ 
sdrif^yivavlo. — II.  vii.  175.     t  Ecr/^U'^ag.     +   2rifjt,a. 
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l)le,  that,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  these  heroes  were 
ignorant  of  letters :  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
alphabetical  writing  was  not  in  use.  There  was  a 
time,  when  soldiers,  and  even  bishops,  could  not 
write  their  names.  And  though  this  degree  of  learn- 
ing may  have  been  rare  in  the  Trojan  war,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  it  was  vmcommon  in  the  times  of  Homer. 
He  is  still  more  explicit  in  Batrachomuomachia,  (3) 
where  he  invokes  the  whole  choir  of  the  muses  to 
come  into  his  heart,  to  assist  him  in  a  song,  which 
he  lately  inscribed  in  tablets  on  his  knees. 

Chariots  for  war  and  travelling  were  in  such  ge- 
neral  use,  that  the  art  of  making  them  must  have 
been  brought  to  great  perfection;  and  Homer,  after 
his  manner,  is  very  particular  in  describing  the  parts 
of  a  chariot.*   When  Juno  and  Minerva  determined 
to  steal  a  march  upon  Jupiter,  Juno  harnessed  the 
horses,  and   Hebe   hung   the  wheels.     These  had 
eight  spokes  and  an  iron  axle :  the  reins  or  felloes 
were  of  gold,  and  the  shoeing  of  brass.     The  naves 
were  round,  made  of  silver.     A  seat  to  hold  twof 
was  hung  by  gold  and  silver  straps;  and  it  was  fur- 
nished with  twoarms.t  These  are  generally  described 
as  round  or  bent,  and  the  reins  are  often  said  to  be  hung 
on  them,  when  not  in  use.  They  were  commonly  made 
of  wood,  as  appears  by  Lycaon's  cutting  branches 
for  that  purpose. §     At  the  end  of  the  pole  was  the 


•  11.  V.  720.    f  Anp^og.     t   kv%yi<;.    §  H.  "xi.  38. 
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yoke,  to  which  were  fixed  the  collars,  or  straps*  by 
which  the  horses  were  connected  with  the  pole.     I 
believe  there  is  no  mention  of  traces,  saddles,  back 
or  belly  bands.     The  carriage  of  Nausicaa  was  a 
cart  drawn  by  two  mules,  furnished  with  a  chest,  f 
The  cartt  of  Priam  also  was  drawn  by  mules,  and 
had  four  wheels;  his  chariot,  by  two  horses,§    Nau- 
sicaa's||  was  large  enough  to  contain  all  her  female 
attendants,  with   the  linen  of  a  numerous  family. 
The  chariot,  that  Telemachus  borrowed  from  Nestor, 
was   also  furnished  with   a  chaise-box, 5[  separate 
from  the  chariot,  and  fixed  on  occasionally.     Cha- 
riots are  often  said  to  be  variegated  with  brass.   The 
metals  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Juno's,  are 
only   poetical  ornaments.     Some   were   diversified 
with  gold,  silver,  and  tin.    When  laid  up,  the  wheels 
were  taken  oflf,  and  the  chariots  leaned  against  the 
wall  of  the  coach-house,  opposite  to  the  door,  pro- 
tected by  coverlets.*     Hesiod  uses  an  expression,f 
implying,  that  the  bodies  were  enclosed  with  basket 
work,  or  straps  of  leather  on  the  sides  and  backs. 
They  were  drawn  commonly  by  two  horses,  some- 
times three.    Hector  had  four  horses  abreast,  j    There 
was  sometimes  a  spare  or  a   led  horse   in  a  line 


»  Ascra^i/a.     f    Od.   vi.  70— ■^.     +   A'Trrivr).     §   D.  xxiv. 

325  and  277.     \\  Afia^a.     H  Hs^/i/Sa.      •  II.  v.  194 :  viii.  435. 

f  UXiTcla  &  swxXixla.—Shkld,  63—307.    +  II.  viii.  185.— Od. 
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with  the  others;  but,  I  suppose,  not  bound  to  the 
draught.*  They  were  all  driven  by  whips :  though 
sometimes  said  to  be  goaded  or  spurred,  the  remains 
of  the  language  of  former  times,  f  The  reins  were 
ornamented  with  gold  and  ivory,  as  also  the  head- 
stalls, which  were  sometimes  adorned  by  the  ladies 
for  their  favourites.;  They  had  forehead  pieces,  to 
confine  the  foretops,§  and  a  band  to  keep  the  manes 
in  order.  1 1  The  axletrees  were  sometimes  of  metal, 
as  iron  or  brass;  sometimes  of  wood,  as  Diomede's, 
which  was  of  beech.^  In  Solomon's  days,  chariots 
were  imported  from  Egypt  for  seventy  pounds,  and 
horses  for  seventeen  pound,  ten  shillings.* 

There  is  no  mention  of  fighting  on  horseback; 
though  Homer  describes  a  horserider,  who  manages 
four  horses  on  the  high  road,  leaping  from  one  to 
another,  at  full  gallop:  but  this  occurs  in  a  simile. f 
Hesiod  also  introduces  horse  racing  among  the 
sports,  represented  on  the  shield  of  Hercules.  (286) 

The  Tripod  is  an  article  of  furniture  very  fre- 
quently mentioned ;  and  as  it  is  still  in  use,  I  shall 
be  somewhat  particular  in  describing  it.  It  signifies 
a  stand  with  three  feet,  and  was  applied  to  various 
purposes.  Some  were  only  pots  to  be  placed  over 
the  fire;  and  others  were  vases.    They  sometimes 


•  Ua^rio^og.  t  K£v7g)jv£X£;$,  KsvlogEg  iT'ttuv.  J  II.  iv.  141 . 
§  AfLVu^.  II  ZsuyXrj.  ^  11.  v.  723:  xiii.  30:  v.  838. 
*  2  Chron.  i.  17.     -j-  Il.'xv,  679. 
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served  for  seats ;  sometimes  were  ornamental  pieces  of 
furniture ;  and  were  often  bestowed  as  prizes  on'vic- 
tors  at  the  games.  When  Thetis  applied  to  Vulcan 
to  forge  a  suit  of  armour  for  her  son,  she  found  him 
finishing  a  set  of  twenty  tripods.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  golden  wheels,  and  inspired  with  locomo- 
tive powers,  so  that  they  could  enter  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  spontaneously;  and  again  retire,  when  no 
longer  required.  They  were  nearly  finished,  for  he 
had  prepared  the  ears  or  handles,  was  forging  the 
chains,  and  had  only  to  attach  them  to  the  tripod.* 

Among  the  domestic  articles,  occasionally  men- 
tioned, the  cradle  occurs  twice  in  the  hymn  to  Mer- 
cury, (21 — 63)  though  neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  Odys- 
sey; and  from  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  we 
leani  the  antiquity  even  of  mouse  traps,  f  So  minute 
are  the  particulars  to  be  learned  from  these  ancient 
poets. 

These  various  arts  and  manufactures  required  a 
variety  of  tools.  Neither  has  Homer  neglected  to 
infoi-m  us  of  them,  either  directly  or  by  similies,  and 
sometimes  of  the  mode  of  making  and  using  them. 
Thus  in  describing  Ulysses'  ship,  he  had  occasion 
to  mention  the  axe,  the  adze,  and  the  augre  or  gim- 
blet:  on  another  occasion,  he  informs  us,t  that  the 
brazier,§  after  he  has  made  an  axe  or  adze,  dips  it 


*  11.  xviii.  37.5.     f  Svhim  do7.ov — '!rayi8a.—50—2l6.  +  Od. 
ix.  391.     §  Xa?.X£uj. 
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hissing  in  cold  water  to  temper  it.  It  is  observable, 
that  he  calls  the  smith  a  brazier,  or  worker  in  brass, 
though  the  implements  were  of  iron ;  for  he  adds — 
"  This  is  the  strength  of  iron :"  or  this  process  con- 
firms or  completes  the  strength  of  iron.  In  the  same 
place,  (384)  he  describes  a  ship  carpenter  boring  a 
piece  of  ship  timber.  While  he  holds  the  augre,  others 
below  turn  it  with  a  strap,  that  goes  round  it; 
and  makes  it  turn  without  intermission.*  When 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  shield  of  Achilles.f 
he  informs  us  of  the  tools,  which  Vulcan  used  in 
fabricating  it :  viz.,  the  anvil,  and  the  block  for  sup- 
porting it,  and  a  mallet  or  sledge,  |  and  pincers,  § 
which  he  kept  in  a  chest.  The  goldsmith,  who  gilded 
the  horns  of  Nestor's  victim,  made  use  of  a  portable 
anvil,  a  mallet  or  hammer,  and  forceps. 

These  are  the  mechanical  instruments  mentioned 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  many  of  which  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  enumerate,  particularly  in  the  sec- 
tion on  agriculture;  but  no  mention  of  the  saw  ever 
occurs. 


*  "Efi/Jjivig   am.    f   II.  xviii.  475.    %  'PaidT^a.     §  Hia- 
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Thus  have  I  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  society  in  the  times  of  Homer.  I  have  drawn 
my  materials  from  the  poet  himself,  with  some  as- 
sistance from  his  contemporaries,  Hesiod,  and  the 
Sacred  Writers;  without  involving  myself  with  critics 
and  historians,  or  presuming  to  fill  this  dissertation 
with  my  own  speculations,  in  preference  to  theirs. 

The  subject  resolves  itself  into  learning,  govern- 
ment, arts,  and  manners.  As  far  as  learning  de- 
pends on  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  it  can  make  little 
progress  in  a  rude  and  warlike  age ;  as  far  as  it  is  pro- 
moted by  mutual  communication  and  emulation,  it 
must  languish,  when  there  are  no  teachers,  learners 
nor  competitors,  neither  books  nor  readers.  In  such 
circumstances  it  can  be  expected  to  advance  only  as 
fast  and  as  far  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  urgent 
wants  of  men. 

Astronomy  was,  therefore,  cultivated  till  it  ascer- 
tained the  seasons  for  tillage  and  navigation,  and 
enabled  the  navigator  to  steer  his  course  from  island 
to  island,  or  coast  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.     Geography  was  content  with  the  infor. 
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mation  gained  at  different  sea-ports,  without  explor- 
ing the  interior  of  the  surrounding  continents,  or 
aiming  at  the  character  of  a  science.  As  agriculture 
was  an  art  of  prime  necessity,  it  was  practised  with 
more  application  and  success ;  but  it  soon  supplied 
the  necessities  of  the  cultivator  in  a  genial  climate, 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  mechanical  arts  will  not  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  our  wants,  and  will  never  go 
beyond  them. 

The  fine  or  ornamental  arts  have  an  early  origin, 
but  a  slow  growth.  The  rudest  barbarians  have  a 
passion  for  adorning  their  persons;  and  soon  wish 
for  amusements  to  beguile  their  indolent  or  solitary 
hours.  Music  and  dancing  gratify  these  desires  for 
a  long  time  without  much  art  or  refinement.  Sculp- 
ture and  painting  have  a  later  origin ;  and  which  is 
the  elder  sister  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  The 
elegancies  of  life  will  not  be  sought  for,  till  eveiy 
natural  want  is  abundantly  supplied.  The  arrival 
of  this  period  was  accelerated  among  the  Greeks  by 
their  passion  for  military  and  piratical  expeditions, 
which  brought  them  acquainted  with  foreign  luxuries, 
and  supplied  them  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
other  materials  for  furnishing  and  ornamenting 
their  persons  and  houses.  Accordingly,  we  find, 
that  while  the  manners  of  their  heroes  continued 
rude  and  ferocious,  their  dwellings  were  elegantly 
furnished,  and  their  wives  had  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  refinement. 
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Tlie  form  of  their  government  was  free,  and  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  exercise  of  it,  mild.  The  kings 
were  limited,  the  nobles  powerful,  and  both  con- 
trolled by  the  assembly  of  the  people.  Slavery  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent;  it  being  not  only  an  acci- 
dental consequence,  but  a  main  object  of  their  war- 
like and  marauding  expeditions,  to  carry  off  slaves 
as  an  article  of  trade,  either  for  ransom  or  sale.  But 
we  hear  of  no  unnecessary  severity  to  these  unhap- 
py people.  We  know,  that  many  of  them  were  ad- 
vanced to  eligible  situations,  and  possibly  contributed 
to  civilize  their  masters.  Whether  their  posterity 
continued  in  servitude  we  are  not  informed ;  and  we 
have  no  intimations,  that  any  of  the  people  were 
slaves  by  birth.  In  the  art  of  war  they  were  very 
inferior  to  their  posterity,  and  to  the  Romans ;  but 
nearly  equal  to  our  ancestors  before  the  invention  of 
fire  arms;  except,  perhaps,  in  besieging  towns,  of 
which  art  they  seem  to  have  been  ignorant. 

Theology  is  the  most  defective  part  of  their  sys- 
tem.  Their  2:ods  were  no  better  than  themselves: 
air  and  earth  were  peopled  with  malignant  spirits, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  their  infer- 
nal regions.  Their  practice  was  better  than  their 
theory.  The  sentiments  of  genuine  piety  and  moral- 
ity, which  we  meet  with  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  to  themselves,  or  at  most,  to  the 
higher  orders  of  the  people;  for  it  is  impossible,  that 
they  should  be  familiar  to  the  multitude.    From  the 
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poems  of  Homer  especially,  might  be  easily  selected, 
with  the  assistance  of  Duport's  Gnomologia,  a  sys- 
tem of  morals,  at  least  a  series  of  religious,  moral, 
and  prudential  maxims,  that  would  justify  Horace 
in  preferring  him  to  Chrysippus  and  Grantor. 

As  to  morals,  I  apprehend,  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  plume  ourselves  on  our  superiority.  Gaming  is 
a  vice  of  general  prevalence  among  the  unoccupied 
classes  in  every  stage  of  society ;  but  the  only  per- 
sons chargeable  with  it  in  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  are  the  idle  and  dissolute  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope. Minerva  found  them  before  the  door  of  the 
palace,  playing  with  dice,  at  some  game,  which 
critics,  ancient  and  modern,  pretend  to  describe,  re- 
clining on  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  they  had  slaugh- 
tered and  consumed,  and  attended  by  heralds  and 
their  own  servants,  who  supplied  them  with  meat 
and  wine.*  On  a  similar  occasion,  Patroclus,  when 
a  youth,  killed  his  adversary  in  a  passion;  and  these 
are,  I  believe,  the  only  instances  of  gambling  that 
occur.  In  one  of  them  the  parties  were  boys ;  in  the 
other,  the  profligate  suitors  of  Penelope. 

We  are  so  much  struck  with  the  inconsistency 
between  different  parts  of  their  social  intercourse, 
that  we  feel  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  their  re- 
finement to  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  poet ;  but  as 
this  incongruity  appears  chiefly  among  the  men,  we 


*  Od.  i.  107. 
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should  rather  ascribe  it  to  their  martial  character, 
and  wandering  habits.  When,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  discover  occasionally  so  much  courtesy  and 
urbanity,  even  in  them,  we  may  account  for  it  by 
their  hospitality,  which  supplied  the  want  of  many 
good  qualities.  It  bound  the  host  and  his  guest, 
and  their  posterity,  in  mutual  bonds  of  inviolable 
friendship,  even  though  they  met  as  enemies  in  the 
field  of  battle;  and  procured  them  the  kindest  re- 
ception and  most  liberal  entertainment  in  their  civil 
intercourse.  Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Alcinous  re- 
ceived their  guests  with  a  noble  and  gracious  cour- 
tesy ;  and  on  more  familiar  and  interesting  occasions, 
they  wept,  and  kissed  each  other's  head,  and  shoul- 
ders, and  hands  and  eyes.* 

Those,  who  are  surprised  at  the  rudeness  of  some  of 
their  customs,  compared  with  the  elegaiKje  of  others, 
should  reflect,  that  the  primeval  simplicity  of  ancient 
habits  might  continue,  without  affecting  more  modern 
fashions;  that  military  men  might  retain  the  prac- 
tice of  cutting  up,  and  cooking  their  own  food, 
though  not  in  camp;  and  that  some  of  those  actions 
were  'connected  with  the  ceremonies  of  religion. 
Even  in  modern  times,  many  usages  obtain  in  one 
civilized  country,  that  appear  indelicate  and  revolt- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  another :  and  our  travellers 
are  often  incommoded  and  shocked  at  the  want  of 


*  Od.  xvi.  15:  xvii.  35:  xxi.  224:  xxiv.  397. 
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customary  accommodations  even  in  France  and  Italy. 
This  difference  is  still  more  striking  when  we  extend 
our  views  or  our  travels  to  remoter  quarters  of  the 
world.  If  we  consider,  that  this  disgust  is  mutual, 
we  may  learn  to  make  allowance  not  only  for  our 
contemporaries,  but  for  the  uncivilized  people  of  the 
heroic  times,  when  our  country  was  only  a  harbour 
for  wild  beasts. 


THE  END. 
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